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Wx. do sot offer ouneWes as the Instractors of the Young, 
without feeling all the difficulty of the task we impose on our- 
selves. To those for whom we write, indeed, all is new, and 
all they can comprehend is interesting. They are not difficult 
to please ; nor can any thing, in itself just and true, be without 
its use to them. They can scarcely be expected to pause upon 
the defects, or accurately to weigh the arguments of what is 
presented for their perusaL But while we write for the young, 
' we feel we must be criticised by the old. Endeavouring to lower 
our ideas and simplify our language to meet the limited capacity 
of our readers, we must pass under the scrutiny of matured and 
sated intellects, tired of hearing what we have to say, too 
fastidious to be pleased with such plain viands, and yet wanting, 
not seldom, the candour to consider that the banquet was not 
spread for them. Premising, therefore, that our title page 
neans what it says, and that we offer neither amusement nor 
instruction to those above the age for which we profess to write, 
we would but remind those friends, whose kindness and partiality 
have induced them to take an interest in our work, intended, 
only for their children, that they have no right to complain of 
the scantiness of their fare, at a table to which they were not 
invited. By dismissing our pages to the nursery and the school- 
room, ihey will assign them the only place to which they make 
pretension; 

Should ' some who have kindly subscribed to our work be of 
opinion that we have given to the whole a tone too decidedly 
serious, too mach intermixing religion with subjects in which 
they are not used to find it, we can but reply that we know few 
studies from which it ought to be excluded^ Our present and 
eternal interests are so inseparable, that one. cannot be treated 
of without allusion tp the other* Our object is rather to form 
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the mind than to store the head; and vie are persuaded what* 
ever principles are instilled, or thoughts and feelings induced, 
without regard to religion, are either directly erroneous, or 
mainly defective. Our children are immortal beings, preparing 
for eternity. If we believe them .such^ it is as such we must 
instruct them— as such we must teach them' to act, to think, 
to feel, on every subject presented to them. Otherwise, how- 
ever the subject be in itself unconnected with religion, we give 
them a false and distorted view of it. That such is the case 
with much our children learn, we regret to know. Fpr there .^s 
scarcely a history in which a faUe colouring is not given to the 
characters and condi:u;t of men, because they are considered 
as creatures of this world only, independent of every duty they 
owe to their Creator. F^r be it from us so to write. Religion 
is ' not a check upon our intellect or a damp upon our innocent 
pursuits. We forbid not our children to gather the flowers or 
taste the fruits so richly scattered on their earthly path; but we 
do and must forbid them to forget why they are here and 
whither they are going. Religion is not a subject for sermon^, 
or a dress for Sundays. It is the one great interest of our 
lives — the foundation of every right thought and Just feeling. 
Most willingly do we disclafm every species of knowledge an(l 
object of pursuit that must stand in opposition to ix, or banish jX 
from our minds. 

We scarcely feel it necessary on the other hand to applogizje 
for mixing secular matters with our religious instruction. We 
believe the most serious of our friends know the value of the 
various intellectual powers committed to our trust, and the. pro- 
priety of cultivating them by .all innocent apd .lawful meani* 
Nor do we need to remind them, that WjC write even our religioi^s 
matter for minds to whom its deep importance and simple lov^ 
liness are better suited than the doubts and difficulties so fitly 
made the objects of research and enquiry to older minds* But 
never, we trust, shall w& he found to equivocate or disguise 
those principles for which our noble Patronesses have dope us 
the honour to put their names in pledge. 
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A SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 

PROM THB OEBATION TO THB DBLUOB. 

In attemptiog a connected history of the world from 
tiie tune the divine Being pat his hand to the unshapen 
mass, and moulded it into a form so beautiful, the task 
appears of a magnitude disproportioned to the slow pro- 
gress of a work like this; and, as promising nothing but 
what has been so often written, and so often read, in 
detached histories, it may seem unnecessary even to the 
young. They may be supposed, in some way or other, 
already informed on the leading points in general history; 
while its minuter details are not possible in so brief a 
retrospect as ours. The view is just. We scarcely ex- 
pect to offer any thing to the observation of the well- 
informed, which they do not know already. But to know 
and to consider are not the same thing. To collect 
facts, and to combine them one with another, tracing 
their connexion, causes, and consequences, are different 
operations of the mind. The former is done by every 
child as early as tuition commences, and knowledge is 
attained in proportion to their capacity and the means of 
cultivating it. The latter is often never done at all. We 
all know that God, in the beginning, created thh world— 
that he directs and governs it — that Alexander ravaged 
it with fire and sword — ^that Caligula used it as a play- 
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2 SKETCH OF QEMEBAL HISTORY. 

thing of folly and crime. But what have Caligula, and 
Alexander, and the Creation, and God's government to 
do with each other, or with usi Certainly nothing, in 
the ideas of most. They are all accidents that befel we 
know not how or when.. Oar business with them is to 
learn them; and though we cannot avoid knowing, that 
the issue of all is the destructioti of ^ world with whose 
creation we began, we do not, in general, feel ourselves 
more personally concerned in that event, than in all the 
rest of its varied history. That there are reflective minds 
with whom this is not the case, we know ; but we believe 
most learners of history will feel guilty of something of 
this heedless way of studying what they would consider 
it disgraceful not to know. 

We have no remedy to offiar for jHbis ^yjl. The utmost 
.we pretend is, to give a hint, to supply a clue to those 
whose jwiad* will make the effort pf reflection ; we will 
endeavour to copQject every thiqg with its first great 
cwse, apd.keep in view the final issiie of all that is pass- 
ing in thi3 sjgiWMOiary wprld* 

And we would have it understood, that this Sketch of 
History i3 not intended to supersede or to supply the 
place of any histories whatever ; but rather to make the 
perusal of them more useful to tb^ improvement of the 
moral and mtellectu?j powers, and to the cultivatioq of a 
reli^Qijs feeling in our secular piirpuits. When awaking, 
^3 it were, from the thoughtlesspess of childhood, we first 
begin to ppnsider wh^t we pre, and hpw we came to be, 
the.mipd natur^ly.wapders backward in search of the 
origiPy apft forward ip search of the isfsue of the things we 
see. It is diffipult to ini^gine a inind at all reflective, 
without a desire tp.kppv.what has beep passing in the 
world before we had our being, and what will pas9 ip it 
wfrep we shajyi be pq more. Of the former, the records 
of history,, rich and abupd^nt, give us much to know : of 
t'bp latter, pII is wrapped in impenetrable darkness. But 
o,f the end and the beginning, we must have beep alike 
;gpprpnt, had pot; ,^ direct revplation of them bpep made 
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Uf ns iroln HeaTeu: it is to revelation 
must have recourse for the commeDcdmi 
tory. No one could have known whence 
thiit We inhabit, if God had not spoken i 
disclose the secrcrt. For many ages aft 
we have no information but what is c< 
Holy Scriptttires; therefore^ though Sac 
not the peculiar object of our writing, i 
mtist of necessity begin. 

As we know not where in the bouridlciss 
time begdn, or where it will have &in en 
m^ans of dating events but by reckoning 
fbfwards from some known event. As 
use the birth of Christ for this purpose — 
of the most dc^ep importance. Tbiiis oi 
determining when the world was created 
it was 4004 years before the birth of Chri 
point we may again date forward, as is do 
Ann : Mund : but, in this history, w^ shall 
us^ of the Ant: Christ: or backward dat 

Four thousand and four years befo 
our Saviour, it pleased the great God < 
create for himself a world, in which to 
glory and the greatness of his pow^r. ^ 
at all, or why he made it as he did, is not 
It is enough that it was his work ; and as 
aelf infinitely good and infinitely wise, hi 
the best it could be. If we see evil in the 
we must be fully assured that Wa^ no p 
When a mischievous hand defaces a fair 
not say the artist painted it amiss. The b 
soever it arose^ came afterwards. For^.ii 
God himself pronounces that hi» work is | 

The only account we have of the crc 
first chapters of Genesis, which Moses, I 
spiration of God, was enabled to write 
thousand years after ^the event took p 
which the same divide power has pre 
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many thousand years for onr instmction. Whether or 
not the earth had been made before, we think is not 
positively stated ; but it was without form, and void — a 
shapeless, uninhabited mass— till, breathing upon it by 
the Spirit of his power, the great Creator peopled it with 
creatures of forms and faculties as various as we now 
behold them ; .producing first the vegetable, then the , 
animal creation; and lastly man, the noblest of his 
works on earth, the lord and possessor of all the rest ;> 
and, having finished the work in what is termed in 
scripture six days, the Almighty Being sanctified the 
seventh, to be a day of rest for ever to his people. 
Reviewing his work. He pronounced it good. Evil be 
created none. 

The precise spot in which the Father of mankind was 
placed is not determined; but the description given of 
Paradise, speaks it to have been somewhere in that part 
of Asia, afterwards called Mesopotamia. On this spot 
began the history of the world. A single pair of hai^y 
beings, strangers to sorrow and to sin, strangers to every 
thing but good ; surrounded with ten thousand blessings 
and endowed with ample powers to enjoy them ; happy 
in fond aiTection for each other, and in constant commu- 
nication with their God — these were the first and sole 
inhabitants of our globe, the parents of all who hare 
succeeded them. It is hard for us now to imagine whilst 
might be its beauty then, or what the measure of their 
bliss. We can but imagine it by the unnumbered bless- 
ings that remain, and the many enjoyments allowed us, 
even now that the earth has been cursed for our sake, 
and taught to bring forth the brier and the thorn. But 
our first parents' happiness was short as it was perfect. 
A test of their obedience to God had been appointed. 
It is said they were forbidden to eat the fruit of one 
particular tree: they disobeyed the command and incur- 
red the penalty of death, the forfeiture of their present 
happiness. It has seemed to some too hard a punish* 
ment for so small a fault as thd eating once of a fruit for- 
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bidden; but one act of du 
another. Whether it were a 
that God commanded, it was 1 
to break it was to commit as g 
miffed by a creature against h 
them of do8t» he had creat 
dressed it with every beaotj, t 
Uig. Gould there be a grea 
the only injnnction he laid on 
the 9ame false estimate of ri. 
tftilL Towards each other, 
less, according to the mischi 
murders another commits a 
fellow-creatures than he who 
eause he does a greater injur 
the one, forbade the other: I 
either, but is alike disobeyed 
to him is the greatest of ali 
to^ consider this, when dispoi 
thing that is in opposition t: 
God can be a little one. 
< It is not our intention here i 
first parents' fall. It is told 
Grenesb, with a simplicity 
thing we can write : but we 1 1 
ment the consequences of tl i 
that now passes in the world i 
are erer prone to forget thi 
Maker first created us. Sci 
read can be understood, if 1 1 
for alt without it is a maze < ■ 
sistency. Productions the i 
magnificent, made the instn i 
-—gifts so bountiful, so prec i 
incalculable misery— man, 
become of all the greatest i 
understand it, if this first gi i 
disbelieved ? But we have 
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that f<41ows io the varied history of oor world — man 
created happy, and provided with every means of cw- 
tinding so, bat becoming otherwise by a voluntary act of 
disobedience. 

Death was thQ penalty incurred — the death and cor- 
ruption of the body in the grave, and the soul's eter- 
nal condemnation in a future state. But our subject 
is rather with its consequences as affecting the present 
world. In the day they ate they died; that is, their 
bodies became liable to disease. Buffering, and decay ; 
their minds to. error, ignorance, and sin. God's favour 
was withdrawn irpm them. The laws he had given 
remained written on their hearts, but their hearts were 
no longer disposed to keep them; for they ceased to 
love the Being they had offended, and now regarded as 
an angry master. Driven forth from a paradise in which 
sorrow could not reach them, the fallen pair went out 
upon the earth, accursed now and desolate, to win from 
it, by the sweat of their brow, what before it had borne 
them so abundantly* It did not please the Creator at 
once to destroy hU work or to withdraw his gifts— they 
all remained, like a magnificent ruin, beautiful in disorder, 
and often dangerous in their beauty. With the faii^t 
flowers of Eden came up the thistle and the poisonous 
we^d^-wjth the soft dews and refreshing showers, were 
mixed the. storm and hurricane: it was then, probably » 
the animal creation received their mischievous and de- 
structive propensities, and man found many a formidable 
foe amongst the creatures he was created to command ; 
but none so great as the .evil that had taken birth in his 
own bosom. Powers and faculties befitting an immortal 
being, and capable of growing improvement through 
eternal ages, were left at his disposal ; but he had for- 
gotten how to use them. Even his virtues, the traces of 
a holier nature that remained, within him, assumed the 
colouring of sins, when he forgot from whom he had 
them, and took the merit to himself. Thus was our 
world placed in a condition of which the results might 
be expected to be exactly what they are — a strange mix- 



tare of all that is most beantifal, with whatever is base 
and unseemly— «a picture of God's tremendous wrath, 
mingled with' most tender and forbearing mercy. Well 
might he at the moment have restored his world to the 
nnsbapen mass from which he formed it^ or have kepi it 
for more worthy habitants ; but he had an intention of 
mefcy in leaving it as it was — in suffering his rebellious 
creatures to. fill up the measure of their folly, that he 
might exercise upon them the utmost, of bis love : when, 
having borne with their misdeedia, and suffered them to 
misuse his gifts throng^ a long succession of ages and 
generations of men, he should at last restore his work to 
the perfection and purpose for which he fprnded it. 

We €ure not told that Adam removed far from the 
spot at which he was placed at first: it was, therefore, 
from that part of Aioa that the children of men gradually 
spread themselves to people thie earth. We shall briefly 
revert to the little information we have of their early 
history. 

Adam lived, it is said, nine hundred and thirty years. 
It may be doubtful whether those years were computed 
in Ijie manner of ours ; but certainly life was then ex-* 
tended much beyond its present period. Nothing is 
mentioned of his after conduct. In him, perhaps, the 
practical effects of a corrupted nature did not appear. 
Grod's signal vengeance on his first transgression, the 
bitter remembrance of the bliss he had forfeited, joined 
perhaps to the hope of future pardon through the pro- 
mised Saviour, whose coming was already doubly pre- 
dicted, might well recall him to such imperfect service as 
he was ci^ble of rendering to his Maker : but in his 
descendants the evil appeared in all its malignity, and 
the first death ivas by a brother's hand. Cain, the eldest 
born of man, slew his brother Abel, because he had of- 
fered a sacrifice more acceptable to heaven than his own* 
Why it was so, we are not told. Probably because 
Abel offered the sacrifice God had ordained, and Cain 
something of his own devising. 

But, though one such crime opens our nature's history. 
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it w&s pfobably by degrees that mankind greur to tbe stMe^^ 
of disorder in which the Almighty afterwards beheld thetn. 
All evil has its progress and its growth. The habit of 
domg wrong increases our inclination to it. Wh«n a 
crime has been many times repeated, we cease to tMnk 
of it so seriously. The mere contemplation of m iredr» 
out our sedse of it. It was so that mankind beoattMy 
gradually corrupted, and the laws of God were forgottenr 
upon earth. We have not the means of knowing Hfhat 
were the habits, occupations, and impr^ements of niait^ 
Kind during this interval, neither to what extent the glol^ 
was peopled. It is likely that alt improvement in arta 
and knowledge after the fall was made progressivriy^'^ 
the result of man's necessities and desires^ tf^ging him to 
discover and invent, first what was tiecessary to his weit* 
being, and then what was gratifying to bis tastes and feel^ 
ings. Their powers no doubt were the same from the 
beginning ; but they could not, as we do, profit by th^ 
experience and wisdonf of generations gone before them. 
Some progress in invention they certainly had made: 
since one is mentioned as the fiitfaer of those who haodld 
the harp and organ ; another as the instrnclor of all who 
worked in brass and iron ; a third is called the father of 
such as dwell in tents and feed cattle^— this being tiie 
Hebrew expression for the beginner, the first originator 
of any thing. Already, therefore, the deep mine had 
been ransacked for its treasures ; unless> as is possible, 
diey used only the small quantity of metal found on its 
surface. Man had claimed and reared the cattle for his 
convenience, and instruments of musick were invented 
for his amusement. Government, they probably as yet 
had none; and of their religious worship, no mori^ ap« 
pears but that altars were reared, and animals burned in 
sacrifice to the living God from the earliest period : no 
doubt at his express command, as types and emblems of 
the great sacrifice some time to be made for the redemp- 
tion of the "vforld. Of all else that was passing at this 
period, we are left in ignorance. 

(To be continued,} 



REFLECTIONS 

ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 



He went away sorrowfuL — Matt. xix. 22. 

Had he been glad, as he should have been, hewoni 
not have gone away — ^had he stayed when he was soi 
rowful, he might have been made glad. Bat he wei 
away, and took his sorrow with him, and sorrowfal pe 
haps he remained throngh all eternity. So when tl 
sound of unwelcome truth grates upon our ear— whc 
our minds are disturbed by whispers that we are not me 
for heaven — ^that with all our virtues we lack somethii 
yet — that God must have the first and not the last pla< 
in our affections — that earth must be sacrificed for he 
ven, time for eternity ; then pur hearts grow sorrowfi 
and we too in our foUy go away. But goes not o 
sorrow with us? We turn from the preaching of tl 
Gospel, we put aside the book that alarms us, withdrf 
from the friend who persuades us — ^but comes there : 
disturbing recollection to our bosom ? The world laug 
at our sorrow, and we learn to blush for it — mirth drew 
its voice, and we think it is silenced : but at every pai 
idg of the idle langh, does it not come again ? Vi 
tiiere not be a time when, throngh a long eternity of i 
morse, we shall bewail our folly, that, having heard 
the evil, we did not stay to learn the remedy? 

Be ye angry and sin not. — Ephes. iv. 26. 

That creatures so erring, so often offending as o 
selves, should be excused for being ang^y at all, i 
mark of Grod's greiat condescension to our weakne 
but the first impulse of irritated feeling on just pro vo 
tion seems to be excused, on condition lliat it be c 
missed the moment it is perceived; It were well for < 
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tempers, if, whenever real or fancied wrong excites our 
ind^niation, this text would come into our minds — ^it is 
as if it said, '*Yoa are angry — ^paase-— for one step 
beyond is sin." 

Some indeid preach Christ even of envy and sttift**^ 

Phil. i. 15. 

Do they not so now? Have young persons whose 
hearts are warm and their discretion weak, no need of 
caution^ when they venture to talk about religion with 
those who differ from them ? We are commanded to be 
ready to give a reason to those who ask us ; but I fear 
many of us, and the younger by far the least so, are not 
disposed to wait till we are asked. It may be said the 
heart is too full of love towards God and religion, to 
suppress its feelings — ^like an abundant and overflowing 
springs it cannot but escape unbidden from the lips. 
Would indeed it were so ! But such is not the character 
§^ven of the heart of man in general, even in its best 
c»state ; and they are something bold» who venture to give 
it of themselves. There are times, we know, when, even 
from the youngest, a word spoken in season for the 
honour of their Saviour, is accepted as a grateful sacri« 
fice in heaven: but, ere we introduce the subject of 
religion, where our object is to teach and not to learn, 
ere we vehemently engage in it when introduced by 
those who differ from us, let us be quite certain of our 
motives. May they not be the love of argument, the 
desire of showing how much we know of religion, and 
how well we can defend it ? Are we sure we are not 
more anxious to prove ourselves right, than to win others 
from their wrong? Is the irritation we feel excited by 
a sense of the dishonour done to God, or by the imputa- 
tion of folly cast upon ourselves? At the best, if our 
motive be simply to turn our auditors from their errors, 
is it that God may be glorified, and a sinner saved, or 
that we may have the honour of their conversion ? In 
short, when once warmed into argument, is there any, 
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4iffei»iiee between our feelings in disputiQgof reUgion, 
aod those we experience ten nunqtes fgifterwards in con- 
tending for the beauty of a piptqre, or the meirit^ of a 
book? 

Alf things are naked and open to the eyes of Him with 
whom we have to do, — Hbb. iy. 15. 

How feel we when this thought conies to our miod-r-fdl 
things open-r^Thpqghts plosed up as it seem^ to us ip the 
deepest recesses pf qur bosom, repressed, perhaps, the 
moment the; arise, as qiimee|t to be indulged — Feelings 
forbidden so much as a sigh, lest it betray tl^em; disown- 
ed, it may be, even to pnr;9elves — all naked, unglossedy 
unvarnished — without the false covering we give our 
errors, the fair names and plausible excuses we make 
for our own and others' follies? How do we meet the 
tf^PUght? With careless unconcern — ^^with fearless ef- 
frontery— -npt one start of horror, that an eye too pure 
to Ipok upon iQJl(}uity and let it pass, is fixed intently on 
every mpvement of oqr souls; then we ipay own the 
foi^t^ but we dp not believe it. Nope can really believe 
jthp.^ye of God is thus upon thepi, and remain indifferent. 

Pq^s the thought come to us ip terror? Is it painful 
to us \p think that our Father shares the degrading secret 
pf our fpllies ? Woqld we haye it otherwise — veil, were 
it possible, our bospms from him, and avert his searching 
g^cp? O thep^ wp do pot love him and trust him as 
we .ought! W^i .have yet to learn that his knowledge of 
oii}r iofif^^Hies i^ the ool^hope we havp pfescapinjg^ their 
bitter cppse(]pppcp: as well might the. suffering patient 
djesire to ^opcpal frpm the physician the malady he sen^s 
for him to cure. As the sick man is glad when he per- 
ceives his case is understood, so should our hearts be 
glad that he who alone can make us righteous knows all 
the hardness of his task — that faults which we should 
overlook or excuse, he will discover and correct; and in 
his mercy wipe away stains, too faint for our perceptioii 
heroi but strong enongb to mar our happiness in heaven^ 
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if we migfat take diem there^ Yes — ^tremendooa as 
should be the idea of God's watchful presence to the 
impeoitent, to the believing and repentant spirit it should 
be a source of most holy consolation. Pride would con- 
ceal our faults, and shrinks from exposure: humility, 
abased that they should be there, would rather lay them 
all before her God, and bear the shame, so he but finds 
the remedy. It is thus that the thought of God's 
omniscient eye, surveying every secret of our hearts, 
becomes a grateful contemplation — ^it is thus that at 
every movement of the sin we hate, we can look up with 
satisfaction and say, '* O God, thou seest it too ! Thoa 
canst subdue it, though I cannot!" 

Walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called* 

Ephbs. iv. 1. 

It is objected to the religious, that they mat^e them- 
selves particular by differing in their habits from other 
people. If a child is born to rank and fortane, he is 
reared with habits suited to the station he is expected to 
fill. It would be thought very strange to see him idle 
and unshod, loitering about the corners of the streets.- 
So, if a man be placed in an elevated station, we deem it 
very scandalous to find him associated, in habits and feel- 
ings, with the canaille of the people. How then can it 
be that those who are the children of God, preparing for 
an eternity of glory, and really and joyfully expecting 
it, should in every practice and habit blend and intermix 
themselves with those who think not of a God as a Father, 
if they think of him at all — and as for eternity, so far 
from preparing for it, would gladly forget it altogether if 
they could? 
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rtlSTOEY OF ENGLAlfIX 

LovBLT embosomed in the western wave. 

There lay an Island, dwelling of the brave^ 

Some time esteemed the world's extremest bound. 

The farthest travelled, and the latest found \ 

7oo mean to' tempt the conqueror to its shore. 

Till the won world cbulci offer him no more; 

But, in the all-foreseeing eye of heaven. 

Marked as the spot to future glory given. 

That in the lapse of quick-revolving years, 

All might be proud to call that country theirs. 

With salt<>waves girded, bosomed in her wood, 

A savage waste our future England stood. 

Till, heaven-directed, Rome's victorious band 

Marked hoisiile footsteps upon Britons* sand : 

Unwelcome benefactors to a race 

Rude as the wilderness, their dwelling-place. 

The deepest gloom of superstition's night— 

The rough-hewri temple, and the bloody rite— 

The scythe-armed chariot set with mUrderoui steel^- 

The painted body and the acorn meal— - 

To them no evils, as they felt them none. 

Were worth pnesecving, since they were their otni. 

But courage fell before the Roman* Bwoid,; 

And Cffisar reigned, their not tinworthy lionit- 

Transient and feW'tbcfli^ eilbrts to regun^' 
Through twice two hundred yeitis, their nafltte Tetgn# 
Sometime Caractaous'to battle led— 
Thousands for injured Boadicea bled; 
Bnt Rome had left n6 spot in Europe freej '^ 
And vanquisbed Britaiit' shaved its destingr i " 
mi, ruined fay suodess,^ the victoir Mate^ 
All things possessing, felt herself too greatf 
And rendered baick^ vrithdtit ik |^rice, the boKd-^ 
So long disputed) and so haidly won^ - 
Alas, for Briiadn I nursed in slavery, * 
Till she had grown too fbelA^^ be free^ 
Bowed with the burden ofthe thrown she WGfria, ' 
She \aMfk aeMnd'ttiiinr to'hti^^aMOft:' 
VOL. f. O 
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In her own breast the Saxon sheathed his sword- 
The fsdse ally became the country's lord. 



Again four centuries passed beneath the sway 
Of petty sovereigns, monarchs of a day ; 
Till Saxon Egbert seized the sevenfold throne. 
Made Britain's long-divided realm his own, 
And called it England. Welcome to the name! 
Since dear to Freedom, Piety, and Fame I 
But where is she, their Queen, some ages gone ? 
Where is great Rome, who ruled the world alone? 
Has she no thought or care for England more ? 
No message to her long-forgotten shore ? 
Strange alteration 1 Now at Rome's command, 
A teoond embassy approached our laud. 
How nM|i^^nlike the first! No banner spread 
O'er l^met-heads, by princely heroes led; 
But a poor mendicant, in friar's weeds, 
Armed with his cowl, his crosier, and his beads ; 
His pious embassy was news from heaven 
Of mortal sins for Jesus* sake forgiven* 
The eve of Christianity'is first day 
Was glimmering yet with Truth's declining ray — 
Heaven prospering the hews the missions bring, 
England's first monarch was a Christian king. 

But peace was not for Britain. From the shore 
Of the near Baltic, warlike numbers pour : 
Succeeding Ethelwolf is vainly brave — 
Vile Ethelbald is early for the grave-— 
Beneath the rule of hapless Ethelred, 
The Dane was victor, and our countiy bled. 
A single star of transitory light, 
Rose upon England's long and fearful night--* 
Alfred, the brave, the generous, and the wise. 
The loved of earth, and favoured of the skies ; 
Erst Engla^d's king, and now a menial low, 
A minstrel next disguised amid the foe. 
Gave; peace to Britain, and bequeathed to fame 
Without a stain the record, of his pame, 
Edward to him^.then Ethelstan succeeds. 
Struck by a robber pious Edmund bleeds. 
Despotic Dunstan shared king Edred's state. 
What heart, so bard, bu^ feels for £dwy's.fate? 
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To Edgar fair Elfrida lost and won, 
Survived to be the assassin of his son* 
tTndeir the second Ethelred's command 
The stain of civil blood was on the land — 
Vesgeanee was speedy from victorious Sweynet 
The^ttBon iedy the throne receivted the Dane. 

Canute, receiving what his father won. 
With the brave Edmund struggled for his throne. 
Harold succeeds, and his unworthy heir ; 
But the lost line, still to their country dear, 
Recalled by England^s wishes to the throne^ 
Edward, the Confessor, received the crown. 
The parting sceptre fell to Harold's hand, 
The last of Saxon blood that ruled our land. 

And now eleven centuries had sped 
Since Britain's soil first heard the Roman tread. 
Long since forgot the wounds of Saxon swords. 
The victors had become her native lords : 
Short the succession — sad their years, and few — 
She was but free to be subdued anew. 
And shall we hail the unjust, rapacious hand 
That fixed the foreign standard on our land, 
Beneath whose kindly influence has grown 
The bliss our grateful country feels her ownf 
Unworthy hands may heaven's best blessings bring— 
Britannia groaned beneath her tyrant king. 
Imperious William, now, by conquest won, 
Become possessor of the British ciown : 
He held an iron sceptre, and maintained. 
As (Conquerors do, the lawless power he gained. 
In life and death, the fate of tyrants proved-^ 
Feared and betrayed — obeyed, but unbeloved. 
When hard oppression bowed his subjects low, 
His offspring proved him a less injured foe. 
He found a foreign grave, and left his crown 
To Rufus, his despised, unworthy son; 

His father's crimes, without his {flory, stain 
The record of the second William's reign. 
Then first, to shake the unbeliever's power, 
Europe assembled upon Asia's shore — 
Princes forsook their thrones — the sovereign lord 
Bartered his whole possession for a sword— 
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The patriot foqpot Iwft 0Mmtqr*i nftttdt 
In pious carerdiAt Judaic tfaoold b«*fi«eds« 
Tbov88DdviVbot lieeded not th^r Makei^s kimf* 
Saied UieirlaBiblopd in ^v.his ftnoed eteve-- 
And Buuiy » boffom, deeply^ Mftved witkfiAt, 
Sovglit exinfttioQ.«)»«te*tbe blood\wa»<pttt; 
But not from bim who shed it. Human pride 
Rerered the tomb, the ris^n God denied ; 
While some .with honest, but musjudgiDg ^ealj 
Forgot that Christ forbade the murdeijousate^^ 
No other ^rmsbecune.; their .h^ t,o.proTe, 
Bnt ipeek^pliipisirion^ g^ntlenes^ %n4.ioT9. 
S"* ^J>ie^p»ri||ig^,gTins thrpijgh Eufop€i rigg— 
War ht^^^q ^^arms- for i^g^nd'is abject Kios* 
In the jAore harmless, bat J<^f^ glorioas cha^^, 
The savage monarch chose his fitter place : 
And there^ in sylvan wars ignobly brave. 
He early foond a well-becoming grave* 

j(7'obej[mtw!if(^J 



THBoffieevpf44ste|ier js nott.ppe of y^jJbM^oaiable 
aote» <wp#fiipH|y>^hqii d^toiviiQ^ tOftoU ii«hiitrtie hean: 
bat to depraeate the wrath of asjr ff^wfaniigaiiist eo 
treacherous afliDtermeddler withtbeir ^ttfdites and their 
sports, I intreat them to consider that {^oofL may be 
wrought qf, that with wbjich we, usually work evW. If I 
have the iii]4fostiiaie.tp;have«iio biWiifQSs of wiyiown, and 
a particular talent for.obserykig otiier peopie*s — ^if my 
sight is so^keen, and my hearing saacute, as to perceive 
what is passing where I am not present, to see through 
the roof and to hear through tbe walls— whi^t can I do 
but endeavour to make the best use of so dangerous an 
endowment, andfemploy 4t:for 4he i>ei>eftt of others ? I 
whisper no idle tale in gosnps' ears*^ wtite no satires 
upon innocent mistakes-^— no dry lectures upon well-known 
evib; bpt J, bear about with me as it were a^refiecting 
glassi which I j(lS^«t ^Q ^jjg^ifiiifXi^mm^ b^^ 
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me, that seefaig in it -what is» tbey may haply discover wliat 
better might be. I may sometimes listen and sometimes 
dream, and sometimes be forced to perform my task 
without the benefit of either ; bnt however it be, I hope 
my young friends w3l accept my monthly communication 
without being too curious as to how I can^e by my in- 
formation, granting nie always the privilege of hearing 
and over^heariog whatever I think proper* 
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It was one of those still Autumn nights; when the 
.silence of nature beats irather the character of death than 
•of repose — when the ear, listening in vain for so much as 
the falling of a withered leaf^ a momentary sensation 
steals upon t;he mijid that we only are remaining in 
existence, while all is extinct beside. There leas not so 
much as a ripple to break the moonbeam that was sleep- 
ing on the water, a still, pale streak* of unvarying 
brightness. A few dark sails hung motionless upon the 
suiiace, soliciting the breeze in vain; but most, in 
despair of further progreiss, h^d dropped the anchor and 
betaken themselves to the hold, whence a gleam of light 
< now wad ^hen glanced upon* the Heater to give tbe only 
tttienitif existence. The mofbnliungitt solitary splendotAr 
midway in the heavens, -and the outline of cKrery object 
«%lu3 Bd distinctly traced as in tfaefulMigbt of dety ; seem- 
ing to gain magnitude and sublimity by the loss bf its 
varied colouring* The cHffB:pp<$ared'to have grown to 
'immeteurable height, the Wofods to impenetrable thibkne^. 
'There was not in all tbe heavens a cloud, nor on all the 
« emtfa a vapour. Thoughts of li^thess and folly ieair find 
BO wdcette^ifi the mind at Such an hbur^s tfiis. That 
B^itfg wtltir whom we seem to belefP atone in' the tiniverbe, 
^beeotAeH mbre sensibljr the guihrdian bf oiii^path; When 
removed fW)m All otfa^r' observation, we grow more 
coiMttkyas of his presence ; and the sehsatbn is pdwei^ul, 
though mistaken, that persuades us He can more Ah- 
'tine^y knatl( &at^ feeKngs in 'tte"SMittide df ^ttij^bt than 
vafiiid4i^iM^i^andb^f}eid€tbeday.''> ' '--^ - 
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Iba fcoge dwtk e^f ; And fj^fyi-immibd wataif , Uaimaiog 
ifk yain fojr «i^ §09^4 4]bf|t mi^ki kteak #a Mie i«ipw* 

^ear tR ib^ h f riiit i9$k Hm ofrm»my ||mI« •ImMitef Atom 4he 
town, spuead itlpepni^lf 99 m ign<»|wnl 4itriim6em0km§4k» 
fUff; me at fi|Qpt, bull; iip^fuwoff ifl tUfilMP^P* i* ^^ 
drew nearer to t^ f^otne firwi iffUfik «ih^ ^eiMoaM* 
Here too all w^as aiieoU Small store of fire and candles 
Ifffd hh^ntbp pfv^pi, efmly ^hi$ m o t i iitli»eotl%&4eor 

i|p,d Ihe wg)^t|ji depredaU^r bad Aot yet Mmto £M4i?aa Mi 
^ij^rai^d of imsclbi^f. I p Wa^d » mwieirt to oaMider Ite 
mere; pf |^m.w|^ WA^c^ ^cir tfcp nfigiiarded pillMiitf 
t{te piij^^ iiiy^ lEi^rbeaia^ tbe pmMMPiWit tim to liMt doft i o 
l^f the 4^(^er« vfl^ >i 119 wd, |U( (of distMt wMioiif 'imtm 
iipon my ear. Wflkim; a Jf^le .forwaiFd» I fioraeifail 
t^t it ftpfif^e^ pcQw^ a \m^, 9^ # jtoooo 4iBtMW» 
tfiat AtQod . betwe^ m^ m^ ^ MHVD* Tbr ii»to»» «» A^ 
llfe.I cpi|U diftiqgnUh ^ffh^ wef^ %9ft ^and fMntimp^ «iid 
in the silence of such a nvikk ik^^ y>ft» g d to nM» MIM- 
t^HRf ill Uim .al9ii^ fi^^l^^^ ^S fenUp^ftfibat 

therefore mi^ J^fiv^ In»^> giyw #(ir oaf gMd; Md 
xapidlj my wM rfi|(??ar tlm vii^Ms fi|Be« tb«tJwv« knm 
^afl^of^t^ 

In ^very ygie ^^ every Qo wtr;*L i9«Miek hM been iMlda 
^e ei^bleqi ^ jib^tover is nipat ^Dt^ly and fm^hiiatMr; 
^ wbetl|9^ ^ ^9 4i^ «r^ t^ iM af ilf iaS^ieiM>e be 
tfi^h o|r%tf<m. tip^y iBfi|<m% pf^w tb^gewrajl paoaap^iofi 
4^ its powwi^ver 4^fi^0lings;^nd ^^SMimiof aaf ai»titni* 
FjnoiKtttl&cof^rse «(M«N^ # tbe p(oi]«hbay ndiNT-imm^ 

warfl on 4))e fore4)ip)rse ^ bis tefii^t to the knid pe«l of 
tibe Qrg9^4piid the c^iMof some ^dffed voipea»,mmiek 
seems to b^ the most natciral langa^^ of tha bapf^v tbe 
qpQnt^i^WfolflQeoftbes^ With every idea: o|l|m0B 
li^tif ut Pflre,ajj4 deligbtfaU masioli^ has bew wsociated; 
bnt we never mi^ it v^ tl^ ippagaaQf t b to» b <ti P »;isfi>Wi» 



Iwttnif <a JMooe ^heaven, fc«t4ie filaced imiiiek ttntongt ^ 
4nt mi itM dMights; iind in these iw^bt prospecsts ^ 
•ielaPMilMi8jrv«K»«ften optoed tier M4n iiM My «oripliife«, 
'jmmkk lb alaii^ iMd« a patt^ ittd stf enUeiMticail, of 

>»■■■ pnraiBnnQ winvfiiimK* 

'A pa a w Bt^aol airiyetaal itr itt hflaettce <m otir-ftdlf^, 
«MMtaM% eonriUned 'villi mheiietet h pMA mH fidr/ttud 
^MMtooreflbaPifb &o mutik iMtiMi iti the ooiMftodh and pro* 
ariaw af Mr 43M, inist «ifdy 4be agvft ftaim t^ven, (ifr 
tha weisf 'vliiDfc ir« are' raipoiiaiMe. Orren, as Ipre arast 
aappqafifit^taioarfiivfTMeBts'in ParilUaa, h wa^thefd 
Ihe langaaye tyf gratklide and jo^. 'TlM llfttt wd tff 
iliiMiok upon aaftii, peiteps, arastd iound Ibithllie pi^kito 
af iba CMteldr ; ^Mid' Mrtaialy itit ttta 'Oii^ one of olir 
of nilMMa^ieoiitiDoaiitfe Md fmrpaM iie^iifter ttnjr 
has heaii ma^. Gkiiieiy; tllto, Uii a gift too 
to ha^oied arte imHrniiiant of felly aild im^^ty. 
ttift.fiOfrttiypartHMetefblodiidose the ironrt ii^'tb 
#lHafcitliaa<beati prifTertad*-^ini^ my 'ifaiidwt long find 
af«r contf one atfangera ib them. 

: My lottariag 'ateps now brought nfieiiearib tlM Win- 
dow vtenoatl^ di^btAi acMind^lliia imm^. IhetaA 
theai slW, and oooM dbtlngtttsh TOieetf tiittgltfd ti 
■aintal; and aimpto harmony, f magiaaflovf tafpplyltlg 
^whal I did not hear, I faneied it tha htngtaq^e of piefty 
gaiog fbffth fiom glad- and grateftil •heaift», and utiMll^ 
tfamoghftha tilance of*the night to'flnd gfacidoa l Mgeap ftni teia 
at -the throne of aserey : alid now itty propetiiHiy t<r knoir 
BK»ra than was intended fSo^iay ohrarviHoii l^caaie'strcritg 
aFitbin ma^^r-aBdaading a moond difaa^ opposite to the 
kmiAmg window, I sat myself to see whdt ni%hf be 
passing within. 

; Tba room waa^tossad with>ia<wei^, anA gaily l^fblad, 
rinai^ witk many a fair and happy ooinrteaanoe. Thiire 
was not a brow amongst them ttait seemed to bear tiUd 
iraight of twieoly years, and some dot 'half that mmib^. 
%e4illie^Hlpmap wl0iw ^aiiaaaly ^ofaaHp i aai. Saite'iMm^ 
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4M} vmm ixflitemA. 

, ezttnliihif^ ihe'^td^flttirers, or tonitHg oykfiUbetMllk^UBtA 

pebbles that had been gatbeved in their morhiBg walk^^-^ 

others were spreading forth prints and drawings for tke 

amnsenent of their friend; Of the yoonger/ sonier were 

de0ply iatettt'oo the intricate- puzsle*: of tbe^oldeii^' one 

was placed at the piano, while the other tuned the* harp 

into dae accoidaaee, and the leaves of the-nMsiek-book 

were rapidly twned oyer in sear«h of the selected S0og« 

My aetive ftnoy now feand ample b»riness% Tli^re 

was so much innocence iiiithe^eniployiiieiitbi and«soiOioch 

pleasure in the. connteoanees of the yonag assenUy, that 

all seemed in miison mth niy previous feebogs. I 

^imagined it some happy birth^day mght, which theift- 

mates of the mansion had assembled tfa^r friends to^eto- 

brat^• I looked -on each eomitenanoe separately^, and 

.saw not on oneafrown of ill humourora shade of sorroar. 

Here then' at leasts I whispered to myself, is theose^cf 

.musiiok'not petrerted. Som^cUkl bricked has cnrmpMad 

^another of her iearly yaars, And the hearts (d. 

love her are glad and grateful. Strains of .moral fi 

perhaps of cheerful piety, are going Airth ffom heants.as 

.yet untiunted with the foilies and the fashions of the 

: world ; from lips that no unholy jest, no tthougfatlesa h 

I piety as yet has stained. The musick began i the 

was plaintive. If it had not the sublinnty of our boat 

sacred musick, it was feeling, chaste, and beantiful. I 

desceoded quickly from the mound, and placed myself 

mear enough to the window indistiilctly to catch the words. 

jBut my dreams of grateful devotion and moral purity, 

how were they dissipated, when the fimtwords.Idiis- 

. tinguished were an impassioned address to a heathen god, 

.begjoining " Dieu d'Amdur," and. going on with a. great 

deal about "Les Astros," ^'Les Parqnas/'.and other 

^olgects of a pagan's worship. My pleasure was passed ; 

but curiosity retained me on the spot, and I waited 

patiently another and another song. The second was 

.Italian, the sweetest language of musick, and the most' 

•perverted; The best I could hope here, was that per- 



femen and audledoe were alike ignoraat of the nonsense^ 
not to say indelicacy, of the words they were singing. 
At last I distinguished the accents of our native tongnct 
and something of a better bppe revived — for now Jhe 
yoang pelrfomiera at least most know the meaning of their 
words. I heard the. name of God-^tbe Christian's God I 
and listened with ledonUed earnestness: though, in 
truth, there seemed soiiiething of profanation in the wixr 
toff^; JknU ^lasl It was <iiiere ain ■ ai cof daase • tlwn I 
Ih^iigbt ^'Shat.sacied name was used' bvttete eapMw* 
4Bon of aar9estaeiaon^sQlgecl»wilhiwhiehiithe<llMNig^?tf 
XUn. cQnld-Mt poasiUy comblae. H<iw J wshed I^weve 
Attthatrmameat'ontlie omuid, .to.see^f a^bhsh did^not 
a nffuf^ .^ >aheeks of.tiie^aiigier, as^sbenttareda^aane 
ihe f ^anUMaotrbe aacastouMd to^profiMie. ^Qr ^ta >it be» 
tliat^lfae4jpa#fviiimaea(tefmiqr'ai«g^wii^^ ti»nigiit ar 
fiNtiffg ^afdnb ^|h0y 4mfi ^not apeak^^^aealaaifents Ibey 
fiaiU fMoib to feak-^ceatte <mt A mookaryof iiiayer 
3l l il terMofa g>^ a foreign laagaags, and makeiepk»rt'iif 
jiMM. #t lAe- m e irf ia i i^af iwbidi, jm^sfOMM^e^mimthB^ 
lllNr:4aaAsalitb>«^er^aa! JEbe(bait*«hirtjeanbenattd1s^ 
Ihat ^^y 4luik ^lio wroilg, rand ^in(tlie?eii}oynient ^of ^the 
g||liPiipk,igiye<ilo^haad to IbertMMrit^foftAheWords: bnt 
Ibat lihncNtdliieilai0 aidaajger, to Arfaiah'itt teB^insensibte; 
aaA fsaiBtaiii'lM^gane'ftr^indeed *to do Us jwork ^ mis- 
ilbiaff if fHiords fpf fbUy and Impiety can pasii our Kpa 
without emitfag aar attention* Agrin lay ya i ind i a cm sefl 
to^iifbiHt^Baiek /might 7he**^to vibat ^it ought to lie. Its 
ytf ^H Q rfalfc>flaance4iB .omnbearts^^Hts fitaesr^to eisxlke' and 
la wpvais {the best aad'flnestfiBolingS'OffoarinatnraM^ 

iriwta 10}, it8)paoitliur mtilaUIHy to'Spedc the feelings fof 
arfOltofol heavt, at <peaee^i«tb God aad ^Hfatitaelf* ' i 
HiteMd no /maie ttbat nigfat 
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• A SERIES OF 

I • 

LECTURES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 



LECTURE THE FIUST. 



ON PRAYBR. 

' Born to the designation of Christiahd, and baptized 
into a profession of religion, onr infant lips are taught to 
iisp a prayer as soon- as we can articulate it, and long 
before we can attach any meaning to the words We utter. 
If our parents forget, our narses remember to give the 
wonted lesson ; and norie, perha{)s, above the h>Wedt level 
of wretchedness and vice, grow up without the habit of 
addressing words of prayer to the Author of their beingf. 
Often without one thought or care of what those words 
may mean, nay, without even a desire for the things we 
ask, there is in early life a conscious awe, a sense of right, 
the'effect of habit in part, but something, we Would'faope, 
of nature too, that forbids us to rise from slumber in- the 
morning or return to it at night, without bedding the 
knee: to the accustomed form of devotion. It needs 
more years of this world's stupifying influence, of pre- 
occupation with the things that are, and daring indiffer- 
ence to what may be hereafter, to set free the -careless 
from this external act of homage to their Odd. 

That son^e have burst the trammels of what was to them 
but a slavish and superstitious habit, and wearied at tiight, 
and hurried in the morning, have dared to do before an 
all-observing God what they would blush— ^es, still bhish, 
for they would pass for Christians yet — rthat those around 
them should know they do — have dared ' to go nightly to 
their rest, and return daily to their occupation, without so 
much as the attitude of prayer. That some such there 
are, we grieve to know ; but it is not among the very 
young we should expect to find them. Man grows not 
90 bold at once. The act of infanrtrev^rencei performed 
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we kaow not why, passes into the respeetfiil habit of 
childhood, and thence into tlie thoughtless prayer of youth. 
IndiffereDGe must grow into dislike. There must -come 
the added consciousness that all is mockery. Many a 
whisper of conscience mast be silenced, ere we reach this 
fearful point, and live contented in it. Let some con- 
sider, if, though at distance yet, they are not hasting to 
it fast. 

But, leaving those who have grown so bold in wtoug^ 
they no longer wish to dissemble with their Gh>d, and . 
supposing that we are all in the habit of saying prayers at. 
certain seasons, and should, not be content to omit it, 
there needs the question yet — Do we ever pray ? 
Thousands, I belieye, would be startled at the question, 
for whom, might the secrets of all hearts be opened, it 
could be truly answered that they never do. Thousands, 
whose knee is duly bended every night, pass frpm their 
birth-place to their tomb, without having breathed a 
single prayer acceptable in heaven. And why? Be* 
cause they have not made themselves acquainted with 
the Being they address ; they regard not tlie state of 
their hearts at the moment they address him ; they feel . 
not their own wants; and, for the most part, desire not 
the things they ask. 

He, whom we address, is God — a Being most great, 
most powerful, most holy — a Being yfho needs not our 
service or our prayers. like the light dust upon the 
balance, are we, amid his vast creation — a thing of no 
account, noi: to be missed, though wiped off from the 
myriads of existent beings. From the nothing that we 
were, he made us what we are ;. and should he cease to 
preserve us, again we should. be nothing. The Lord, 
sppreme of every thing we have, Yfe hold it but by his ; 
giving, and must part from it the moment that he wills to > 
take it back. Unseen by mortal eye, yet present every ^ 
where— rpresent in the secret chamber, where we profess 
to serve him, when the window is closed and the door is 
made.fast-rpresent in.the closer chambers of our^bosom^ . 
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wttfeliiiig^ aUtfkiDg e?fily m^vaoieBt theioi wfafld^MM-^li^ 
are patting^ ^forth the words he lwiiiOi.iieeAitoJiiM»^4#^ 
And Umh so liol;! Tbaangelfl^ the sinless -bMiS'^ 
heoveo^ are aot perfect in las sigJit. £¥#ry4liing» ai^ 
taiated /with evil is abhorreat to< lusTerj^nature^^aiid* 
thecefoie the ocedful subjeet of his dispteasulv* 

This great, this lioly, this heart^earefaiBg Being ia^ 
vites as to come to him in prayer ; to lay before him 
all onr-iliitresses and' our needs^^to ask of him what- 
sMfer we' w^iild bave-*HfiMiy4o expr^M onr bopes> o«Hr' 
wiihesy. andtOiirJfears; iKUd he demands of as no other 
boon for aH we come to ask, bat a deep sense of onr-de** 
peadenceoi} him, and some small gratitude — for it'is little 
indeed he gets from as at the 4>est^^for whatever htotnf 
please to grant. - 

And w)iat are we wlio hear tins in^tatient "B^jMbb^' 
worms that he created from the dast 1 Nay, soniethfaig 
less than that ; for the worm has not oflRracbd him ;: bi^ 
take-US at our greatest, and we are theprood pes^essMi 
of*a Itttie earthv liable to be dispossessed biftr^'to-mo*^ 
row. Happy some of as, though few, are gratefill 
eaoogbto own^themso; but liable to so nmeh sorrdw^^ 
thata few^hoots nmy rsnA us among the most itfflicted^^ 
a few years must end our enjoyments h6ro for eter^ 
Endowed with mental powers eomparativelfgtfeiitr-'HMi- 
pable of thinking, reasomng, and determii^ng; but so • 
limited, that not the wisest of us can read the issno ^ 
faisownbest>direeted actions^ or speak lumself cMate^ 
of 4hat whieh he has most 'aecumttely learned. 

This^'is, indeed, our greatest; andit is notwhal'W#< 
are. In'rcslation to oar God,' w^ are eriwitmreS' motft' 
faithless, most ungrateful. Holding from him otfT iife^ 
and using it to break his laws — calling the possesion 
omrs, and forgetting him who gives it—- oiendiBg ;him 
every hour-^setting his will at nought — ^preferring every 
thing before him-^ither disbelieving his words, or pfev^ 
iug by^very action of our life that we do not care whether 
thsylietrse'or'not^ S^h^ 'and worse thai^s«Gfa» «ro'tii» 
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being* invited td hold cotnmabion with their Gk)d in 
prayer. I say worse tKan such, for they are criminalii 
already condemned, rebels already outlawed. The sen- 
tence has passed, and the sentence is everlasting misery 
on every one who has sinned or forgets God. And mercy 
and pardon mast be extended ere they can be reconciled 
to him ^ay have provoked. Men delude themselves 
with the idea of a judgment to come. All things future 
seeia to us uncertain ; and so we persuade ourselves of 
an escape. On tiie examination we may be found less 
evil; or we may be excused; or Grod may change his 
purpose. But indeed we mistake the case. The trial 
is pas^d; the guilt is proved; and the sentence is 
pronounced od all of us. The next and only remaining 
step, is the execution of it, if the sovereign pardon arrives 
not between this and the moment of our departure from 
the world. A most fatal mistake is this to some of us ; 
since it leads us to lose that time in getting up proofs of 
innocence, or excuses for guilt, or virtues to overbalance 
it, ^^hich might be better spent in confessing the just- 
ness of the sentence, in proving our penitence for having 
provoked it, and in seeking pardon and redemption from 
faim who has awarded it. 

' It is not, therefore, as accused but unconvicted sub- 
jects, firm, and bold, and confident of an acquittal at the 
last— a position, I fear, too many of us assume-^'it is not 
as such our Gtod invites us to his presence. It is as 
criminals, convicted already in his judgment and our 
awn, and relying on his mercy in the way he has appointed 
for our pardon. This is the relative position in which we 
are comnianded— -why do we not rather say permitted? 
— 4iay, we are intreated to come, and pour out our hearts 
to Grod in secret prayer, or among those assembled at the 
same bidding, bound on the same errand. Conscious 
of bis presence, and assured that his ear is opened, we 
are to confess our undeserving—- to implore his mercy— 
to acknowledge his love, and, gratefully confiding in it, 
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tp tell oitf our «pQrowA>,/ODr wis^i md ovr wants ; even 
aft we would to an earthly. parmt^^^idboM aid we Doedsdy 
aod. wbose Iqxq we.knew^ 

Let as but imagine what would be the 8<eDflation>. if^ 
knowing our situation with, respect to the Deity to be 
what it is,, and having, n^v^r hoard of pit^rer before, suoli 
an invitatioatoit WetebMHiglitusfor thefirsttime*, Snieljr^ 
then, we shall perceive the* stupif^Fing effect of- habk 
without feejUng,,of service without de^4>tion».and petition 
without, a sense of need^ Contrast, wbatc would* be tha 
awe, the HBverence, the aarnestnesst with wbichiwa shonld 
itopair to the appointed: place, with our actual senstttiona 
at the acQustomed houK of. devotioa;i Audi some ofi ua 
majf be forced to f^d— yes^ feel, though we atiUdiqivte 
itr-tiiat we nevjG^ yet have pray^. Contra^ this refditj^ 
of prayeri with the cold, formal habit w^ leamialmost id 
o\ix, cradle, and continue,, bei»ius0-**with some, I fea^ 
because they learned it there# ori because It is Abe: osstooi^ 
or that they dare, not to roivit it*, * 

Witb'Others; prayer is a. duty to bo siubmitted to-^ 
a.point of couscieuoe-'-^ reaspnajde requiaitien of oun 
God> wbichit would bennsafeaodsinlul to refuse*. At 
the stated hour, therefore, we gpiuto his.piresenoe ; not 
because we^ feel a^ thing, want any thing,, expect 
any things. Our hearts date with otbsrshepes^ md fa% 
with other interests, it cps.ta:an.ieffiojrt» often unsuccess- 
ful when most honest, to turn ourt tboughta fcom thinga 
w^ do .feel, to something tjbat;we4o;net« • Wehttvereadi 
opr hiook^, because we. eigoyedttbem^v we ha/vet takeoE 
ojmr food, becav^ec we waAt0d it: we) have, sougfal ons 
friend, beause we loved, thems* we say our. prayersi^ 
because it js,the timoy And the feeling is an .imiaon iwitk 
the motive.,. Scarcely consciouA of tbepreseBoa of ^ thet 
Being we adore, we otter tba aocuatomed words*: Wa 
cf41 hjiw:]f4ith«r withwt.a sentimentro^^^ love— Mercifaly 
witho^ut a sense of srf^titude-^Abnii^i witbealafeeliBgt 
of awe, Wa opinfess! sins .we do not belmve we haver 
committed, (mt care not whelber we have orno ; since we 
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uiean to do for tlid Itititre exactly w W6 hav^ done in the 
past. W'O ask a paidon wfaicb *we nre n6t anxious to ob- 
tain, jsince from one prayer to II16 next, we netet tneati 
to think of 9t. We request thtft flie wfll of God %e done, 
wkea o^ utmost "wish and deteirminatioti is to do oaf 
own widiout 0060 consulting Us; We ask fhe influence 
of the Holy S{nrit to turn our thon^ts to eternity ; but 
tre in fact do much prefer to foi^t it altogetheir, tmd 
aean to fo^t it as promptly as we can. Of tetapomt 
good, we indeed desim something ; but we do not expect 
it ike more or liie less fbr the mention, oi no mentioa 
of it in our ptayers. 

But the time is lapsed, the ptayetis oiler, the dttty Ift 
done* Bqprae every serious thbttgnt-— •sin, pafdx)ii, 
canity, and 6ur €rod-^Iet dot the remembrance of them 
once intrude upon otnr sports 1 keep them out of sight till 
the next Sunday, or at least till flie nextpti£iyer-time« 
O let but natntiB, kit btit reason ^ispeak, and Purely we 
shall own this is not pmyer acceptd>te in heaved, 
Tet this is irhat we ofibr to* him who marks every m6ve- 
ment of omr sonb while we are praying— who sees what 
feefings precede theprayer^what fbelings fbllow after it 
««ii^ho knows that from our inmost soul we neither be- 
lieve what we confess, nor intend what we promise, m>t 
desire what we ask. 

If our conscience widsper that such has been with ^s 
the cold and heartless service offered to oar Maker, we 
may be assured, tiiough we hlEtve learned many prayeihi, 
we nevw^ yet have learned to pray. ** God is a spirit, 
and they who worship him, should worship him in spirit 
and in ^th.** ** Pray to your Father tn secret, and yoCir 
Father who seeth in secret shall reward you openly.'^ 
'^ Pray without e^udng.'' These are scriptural elpressions 
relative to prayer. They bespeak a habit of the mind, a 
fteling of the heart*-^somi^ing passing between God and 
bis people fhr different from a mere formalservice. They 
describe the humble confidence of a child seeking What a 
kind and tender parent has promised to bestow. 
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If we would leani to pray we must first leam toYeeL 
We must have our hearts deeply impressed with a sense 
of God's presence. We must examine well the words 
we utter, and be quite assured we mean them. We are 
not required to be always on our knees, or always in the 
act of prayer. But if there is sincerity in our devotion, 
we must habitually desire what in our stated prayers we 
ask; habitually .mean what we there profess; and have 
our (jrod so far always in our thouglits, that in every 
moment of need our minds will recur to him as.Qur best 
resource, ouf surest counsellor and friend. . If, there, 
were in our hearts an abiding sense^ a. real pc^rsuasiof^ 
that all we have is of 6od» — ^that all we desire must be 
sought of him,^ — ^there would be a constant and habitual 
disposition to prayer. In every moment of distress, the 
thoughts would rise up to him for aid — ^in every moment 
of hesitation, for guidance to the right. With everj 
impulse of pleasure there would come a throb of grati- 
tude—with every sense of sin»,a sigh for pardon. Many 
a prayer is heard in heaven, and accepted there, that 
never was formed into expression upon .earth ; but stple 
silently from the bosom of the Christian amid the ordinary 
occupation of the day. And .welcome to sucl^ a bosocu. 
will come the hour particularly set apart for prayer ;. for 
it is the time to ask what through the day we have de- 
sired, to express what through the day we have not 
ceased to feel. 

If the subject of our prayers be one we have been 
endeavouring to forget, the moment that recalls it ca^ 
scarcely be desired. But if it be really that we delight 
in, though in the hurried occupations of the day we have 
too much forgotten it, feelings of pleasure will welcome 
the return. On our sincerity must rest the reality of our 
prayer. 

Pausing, then, to reflect on the thoughtlessness and 
carelessness of our devotions past,' if our conscienoe 
testify that such they have been, we shall do well most 
olosely to examine the prayers we have been accu9tained» 



p^lkps ffota btkr' ishildhodd, to repeat; mid c6mpariDg 
vfith their obvious meadid^ the real sentiments, move- 
metitd, and desires of our hearts, endeavour to discern 
hbir fat we are ideally in earnest in oar petitions. Or if 
id eatnest, whether it be not with us as the scripture 
s^s, "Ye ask and have not, because ye ask amiss." 

It is io assist sach an eiaminatioil of oatselves and of 
otfr prkyers, we propose the succeeding Lectures on the 
form of petitlod we are earliest taugiit to repeat, and 
mo^ frequedtty continue to use throughout our lives ; 
fh^ be<f, Uddottbfedfy, since it was dictated by our Lord 
himself to his diseiples, ere he parted from them upoti 
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BcyrANY. 

' l^ERS is nolhin^, perhaps, so much tending to im- 
press the minds of young persons with the greatness and 
gdddness of Ood, as the study, the mihtite and careful 
study of his Works. Katural Bistory, id all its branches, 
is too little thought of in education. Extreme ignorance, 
in things the most common and simple, things of every' 
day interest, is the result. We not seldom meet with 
persons highly educated, who seem scarcely to know the 
frtiit <ff a vegetable from its flower, or the distinctive use 
of eSttier. We take the flowers for our bosom, and the 
fruit for our table, without one thought of the curious 
manner in which they are formed and matured, of the 
contrivances by which they are so infinitely varied, and 
of the hand so gracious, so considerate of our pleasures, 
that has bestowed them on us. It is little, indeed, that 
the* thoughtless and the ignorant know of the wonders of 
creation. They see its larger features, because they 
cannot avoid it. They admire the moon that glitters on 
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the water, and the tints that paint the landscape— and 
even in things so obvious, there is indeed enough to fill 
oar minds with gratitude and wonder. Bat when in the 
obscurest flower that hides itself in the herbage, itk the / 
insect too minute for human observation, in the mmeral 
that lies buried for ages in the bosom of the earth, we 
find properties so curious, proportions so exact, and 
beauties so unnumbered, we do, indeed, learn to be 
amazed at the goodness that has wasted so much bounty 
on creatures so heedless and so little grateful. ' Qur 
idea of the power of God increases, and of his wisdpin 
that could thus exactly suit every thing to the purpose 
for which it is intended. Every flower we gather speaks 
to us of the God who made it, and every fly that settles 
on it, brings us a message of his love. Tins - ought lo be 
the effect of our studies. If it is not, our knowledge 
of natural objects may embellish our conversation, and 
amuse our vacant hours, but will make us neilber better 
nor happier; since^ it fails of its best and only impor- 
tant object — that of turning our thoughts towards our 
Maker, and teaching us to love him m^e, and serve 
him better. 

It is 'vHth this view, and to open to young persons the 
inexhaustible store of amusement the fields and the 
hedges may afford them, we propose to give a brief and 
simple treatise on the construction of vegetables, and the 
progress of vegetation, with an introductionto the study 
of Botany in general, illustrated with drawings of diffe- 
rent flowers : hoping that we may thus induce them, by 
an easy commencement,- to go on to works of more depth? 
and science, to which we shall refer them. 



OF THB PROGRESS OF VEGKTATION AND ITS DECAY^ 

Every substance with which we are acquainted, is 
formed of elements, or simple bodies, that being com* 
bined or united together in different ways, form the 
infinite variety; of objects which surrounds us. These 
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elfipeiitfi we. tan neither make nor destroy. They were 
formed by the hand that created all things* By him they 
are taught if> mix and combine themselves so wonderfully 
for our use and enjoyment ; and though we may soine- 
times seem to destroy a thing, we in fact, only change 
its form; for the elements of which it is made imme- 
diately pass into something else. You may gather a 
flower, wear it in your bosom till it fades^ and then leave 
it to perish on the ground. The flower indeed is gone, 
but ifae parts of which it is. composed have but sepa*. 
rated— «ome passing into air, some into ^e soil, to be 
reformed into other bodies. Of the manner in which 
nature performs those wonderful changes, there is much 
that we cannot know ; for with the same materials we 
might try in vain. to dp the like. It is the work of God* 
But so far as we are allowed to penetrate^ it may be both 
useful and amusing to examine the formation of vege- 

taUes, and their, decay* : 

. AU; aninpals are ordained to derive their sustenance 
from vegetables, either directly by feeding on them, or 
indirect^ by Mtiog the flesh pf other animak that live 
on them. So that the parts of the vegetables thus, eonr : 
sumed, do but pass into the .animal to support Jt, and 
lactase its size. 

Vegetables . seem to . derive their support from tbe 
soil, from air, water> or other dead bodies around them. 
And when either animals or vegetables are dead, and . 
seemingly useless, they are far from being so,> for they 
aire returned to the soU, and the elements of which they 
ar^ cpni^osed again come forth jn other vegetables, to, 
be the support of other. animals. For this, reason we 
manure our fields to make them more productive. 

Vegetables, like animals, live and die — they pass from 
youth to age — they suffer heat and cold — they cannot 
Qxist without nourishment, light, and air. In all these 
reelects they resemble animfiU: and some animals, such 
as corak, growing to the bottom of the sea, can scarcely 
b^ distinguished from theni. Still there is a perceivable 
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differeQoey 'thoagb we can scarcely say yfflM if is i and -^ 
we may always know an animal from a Tegetable sub- 
stance by bnrning it ; the former giving an unpleasant - 
sm^lf like tbat of bnmt feathers. But it is only in what 
we term sea-weeds, and things of that description, tftnt 
we are likely to mistake between the animal and trege^ 
table creation. 

The first we see of a plant is the hard, dry seed, which 
appears to have in it neither life nor use : kept soinetinreir ' 
for years without any signs of growth, and darrfed dften ' 
from one end of the earth to the other, through heat and 
cold, withoat any change in- ite appearance. And yet * 
when placed in a jMroper ^nation, with air, warmth, and 
moisture, for nothing wiH grow without, this seed be- 
cones a large and beautiful plant. We WiH examine 
the manner of its giowtir. If you open a full-grown 
bean, a fresh pea, or the seed of a lupin, yoir will find 
it consists of two large lobes, which form the buA^ of the ' 
seedy and are called Cotyledons, and betweett %hich isr 
seated the germ or embryo of the fhture plaot. (Ftg .2.) 
When placed in the ground with suiHabfef warmth and 
moisture, these lobes swell and become soft, serring fdt ' 
nouiisbment to the plant, now beginning to show signs of ' 
life. From one end of the germ the root or radical first * 
shoots forth, and in whateTer cBreetion the seed is laid» 
find its way downward and fixes in the earth. If it met 
With no interruption, it would probaUy be always straight, 
as the root of a hyacinth when grown in water ; but the 
many obstacles it finds in the soil force it to make various ; 
windings, though still pdrsuing its progress downward. 
A»sooB as the plant begins to draw nourishment frbm ' 
the earth through this root, the other end of the germ, ' 
tenMied the Plumula, rises above ground with the Co- 
tyledons, (Fig. 8,^ which are become a sort of leaf,"' 
diflfering in riiape and appearance from the other leaves, ^ 
but supi^ying flieir place to the plant till they begin to ' 
unfold, when the Cotyledons wither and fall atf^ you ; 
may easHy observe them in a lupin ot a radish. As ' 
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86Qa as the plant is, shore grovmd, light also becomes 
necessary ta its growth, which seems to be received 
thf oug^ the upper surface of the leaves ; but of this we 
shall speak more particularly when we describe the dif- 
fer^t parts of the vegetable and their uses. 

.The little plant thus growing into life, its leaves 
expanding, its root enlarging, stands an emblem of the 
power and goodness of the Creator; who has left us 
little more to. do than to cast the seed iuto the ground, 
in order jto -deck our gardens with the greatest beauties 
of, tibe season. But the hand that formed must likewise 
rear it. The beams of the mid-day sun would soon dry 
up its leaves, if therefreshingdews and thecoolingshowers 
did not refresh it : and the dews and the showers would 
chill it to death, if the sunbeams did not return again to 
give it warmth. Thus fostered, the plant grows up to 
its perfection daring the summer months. The flower 
opens, iind after a transient existence, fiills off to make 
way^fbr the fruit or seed^; which may be considered as 
the chief object of its growth, and is to be consumed for 
food, or resown to produce the future vegetable* If 
the . 1 plant is an annual, this is the end of its brief exist- 
ence. As.soon.asthe seed is ripened, the leaves and the 
stem die away, and the root decays in the ground. If it 
is destined. to live through more than one year, checked 
by the cold of winter, the growth is suspended — ^it seems 
to die — ^but, on the return of spring, resumes the func- 
tions and activity, of life, and goes on to gpreater per- 
fection. Some plants, come to their perfection in two' 
years, . some in five, some live on to be fifty or a 
hundred ; but whicheve/ it be, as soon as life is extinct 
in them, they begin to decay and separate into the 
elemeuts of which they at first were formed. The 
process of their dissolution is. not less curious than that 
of their formation :*— more useful often in decay, thaa 
when growing into beauty. As spon as the Ufe of a 
vegetable substance ceases, the grape, for instance^ 
when gathered^ and the wheat and barley when reaped^ 



as well as tho^e that momoo on the groniid, it tends te« 
wards patrefactioQ* But it goes tfarcnigh nmny cAianges 
bj the way, of whkh we make the most iivportaMt lase. 
We prevent com and other iseeds (torn deeay ibr a time 
by keeping then dry.; hot, if vefpetabtas ha^e wamtfi, 
a violent internal notion lakes iplace m their parts as 
tbejrare sepaiatii^ ££obi «eaeh ether, wUoh we call fer«^ 
mentatioa. The first effeet oC this k to prodmce sugar^ 
and is called the Saochanae Fenaeniation. This is the 
case with barley., in iitaeif dry and tasteless—- when water 
and JieAt are applied to it» it beg^ to fermeiift, thai is^ 
ia Jftct, to Mteoay, bacoues sweet, and is formed into uai^, 
to be used ia givug slareagtfa and sweetness io our beer* 
The make nataral pnoiee^s is peofbianed arlifioinily im jSie 
caokiag of ¥QgetaUes. 

But the 4eoay does not atop here. FtwHs beooade- 
sweeter at thanselvies for a abort time after they are 
galhered ; ttnd Ihie bailey^ es we hmwe seen, by artificial 
iMansy attains dbe aivieetness ef malt: it then d^jed 
agaia to iitop the decay till it is waated^/when the 
fermentation is raaibwed by wacmth and moisture. 
D^(>ftyii^ ^ little mone, Ihe wmgax is decomposed and 
£bmB a sphiUlotts liqnory by which malt gives strengdito 
be^9 and frails pcodace wine : it is therefo.re called the 
Yinoiis Fermentation* In the aaase wlay f«m is obtained 
from the angnr cane, arrack fimm rice, and gin firom the 
jumper berry. 

The next step in decay is the Acetous Fermentation, 
wlneh converts wine into vinegar, and occasions fruits 
and many other things to become sour by keefHOg. . 

Hie fast work of nature, in destroying &er vegetable 
productions, is the Putrid Fermentation. In this state 
they' are to us loathsome and disgusting— but we are 
not to suppose them useless. The leaves that fall from, 
the trees in autumn, the plants that die upon the ground* 
and the wood that rots beneath it, when man has taken 
all that he requires of them, putrify in the damps of 
winter : their parts separate, and, mixing with the soil* 
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become as tt were the matorisis of^ which fti tore' plants; 
or etber aseftil sobstahceSy are to be formed. 

OP THE WFPBRBNT PARTS OP A PLANT. 

The most careless observer knows that a plant con- 
stats of Ae rooty which draws its nourishment and* fixes it 
in the ground; of the stem, that supports and shapes it 
in'forms so beantiAil; of the leaves, that embellish it; 
thd flower, that perfiimes and paints so gaily our gardens 
and' meadows; and the fruit, that supports our life and 
"gratifies our taste. Biat we must examine it more 
miniutely, and leani how ouribusly each separate part is 
irroughti — what contrivance, past our conception, has 
been expended oh it, and how every thing that could add 
tOiit»Tigpnr'and beauty has been provided by the divine 
hand'tfaat made it. And whil6 we do so, it is desirable 
to have by us a young branch of Elder; or other flower- 
ing tree, to dissect as we proceed. 

TSe Skw or CtjTTCLE.— As our bodies, in every 
part, are covered witU' a* fine transparent skin, not 
always^ of equal 'thickness, but always white, so is every 
part of the vegetable. Whatever colour it may seem 
to hsLve, arises from somethings underneath it. You 
will 'find nia diffioulty in separating this skin from a leaf 
of' Lanrel or Holly. Tou will see it of a transparent 
white, and the same when parted, with more difficulty, 
from<the red blossoms'of the Rose. Botanists call it the 
Cotitole or Epidermis. Its use, in d6ftmding the plant, is 
great. As thb skinr*of our bodies cannot be broken with-' 
out pain«atki: irrjirryi so the jAknt would suffer and 'perislr 
w4ii6n*t{v&^uticle is'broken; had'hot nature provided Tor 
ito'safttyv hf cnfmHg.ii to grow* again over the wounded 
part. If- yow' bold it to the light, you will perceive the 
sfciirift' perfbrated with mimrte holes; so as to admit the 
passage of air* and moisture. It' is difi^rently con^ 
stniot^d in diderent plants, according as they need more 
ov' less motsture^ Tfiosd designed to grow in hot, dry; 
climates, imbibe moisture rapidly and give it out slowly 
— ^for it is to be remenihered that ^1 Vegetables perspire 
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through the tkin, as do animals. A leaf of the Aioe^ cttl 
off and laid in the sun, will be many wieeks before it 
becomes dry ; bat if put again in water, will become 
plpmp in a few hours. So wisely has Provideooe con- 
trived that it should rapidly imbibe the little moisture of 
a torrid clime, and keep it for its support when it cad no 
longer be found. Very similar is this to the camef, 
that, formed to tread the sultry desert, can I^ up in its 
pouch a large quantity of water, and, in time of droughf, 
consumes but very little. It is the same infinite wisdom 
that provides for the wants of each. 

As the cuticle, from its thinness, can secure the plant 
neither from heat nor cold, it is often covered on the 
outside with hair or wool for that purpose. On the fruit 
of the peach it is clothed with wool— ^n the leaf of- the 
white willow with satin. On some plants it has bristles, 
and on the stinging nettle, the hair contains a poisonous 
fluid that gives the sting. On the fruit of the plum there 
is a blue powder that causes the wet to run off.^ What 
we call cork, and sometimes mistakingly consider as the 
bark of the cork-tree, is a curious substance formed with- 
out side the skin. 

Immediately under the skin there is a sort of pulp 
which forms the substance of the leaf, and gives it its 
colour. It is termed by botanists the Cellular Intega^ 
ment, or Perenchymse. 

The Bark. — ^Beneath this pulp we find, by stripping 
the stems, a substance firm, but less hard than wood, 
which is the bark. A new layer is formed every year, 
the old ones gradually becoming tough and hard on the 
outside, and the inner layer, called the liber, alone ap- 
pearing to h^ve life. It is principally composed of fibres, 
that in some plants form a most beautiful net-work when 
separated from the rest of the substance. The useftil 
qualities of many trees lie in the bark. The spicy oil of 
tike cinnamon, the bitter of the Peruvian bark, and the 
tanning property of the oak and other badks, are familiar 
instances of this. 

(To be continued, J 
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PERSPECTIVE DRA^ 

Ths rules of Perspective indispens 
correctsketching from nature are so few 
it has appeared to us desirable to sepai 
mocli tbatis difficult and embarrassing i 
we have seen on the sulject. We mei 
the study admits no greater depth, or tk 
one desirable to kmw more. But, 
purpose of sketching from nature, a( 
(metncal knowledge of it, a few brief ri 
They may be understood by persons < 
practised with ease in every drawing 
Many persons who sketch otherwise 
study from an idea that it is difficult ai 
^apid t«ddi^ comfort In their ignorance, 
«dves they can drawcoR«cfly withoi 
Uiadscape needs it not, we allow, but 
impossible to draw buildings correctiy ^ 
well be discovered in the sketches c 
puinters. And why dic^efise with a km 
be si^Bciently acquked in a few lessoi 
the utility will be pejweived the momt 
Without venturing to call it a Treatise 
which seems in abler hands to mean $ 
intricate lines, we propose to give a su 
md simplfe rules for practical appUcatic 
monthly number will contain an advanc 
position «f the learner having become 
ibrmer, it is desiraUe each as it appear 
tised iqpon, by again and again dra^ 
olj^ects Jiceording to the rule laid dow 
imch victual application of the rules 
effectually understood. 
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LESSON I.— Platb 1. 

EXPLANATION OF THB TERMS USED. 

Lines are parallel with each other in whatever direction 
they may run, when they neither approach nor recede^ 
however far extended. 

Horizontal lines are those that mn parallel with the 
bottom of your picture; or in nature, to the line of ground 
on which you stand. Fig. 1. 

Perpendicular Lines are those that rise at right angleii/y 
or, in common language, upright from the ground, and 
these must in no situation be drawn out of the perpen- 
dicular. Fig. 2. 

Receding Lines are those that are at right angles witfi 
the ground line of your picture — ^that is, receding directly 
from you as you stand. lines inclining to ilny other di- 
rection than the above, are termed Oblique Lbes. Fig. 9. 

A Bight Angle is one of ninety degrees, or Ae quarter 
of a circle ; such as is formed by two lines meeting per- 
pendicularly to each other. Fig. 4. ' 

An Obtuse Angle is any angle of more than ninety 
degrees, or larger than the right angle. Fig. 5. 

An Acute Angle is less than ninety degrees, or within 
the size of the right angle. Fig. 6. 

Having acquired a knowledge of these terms, prepare 
your paper : and let it be observed that in all future 
lessons the same method of preparing it is to be used in 
the first instance, though no mention be again made'of it. 

For this purpose draw a line {K^-^^Fig. 7) parallel with 
the lower margin of your paper: this is the ground line, 
or bottom of the picture. Below this mark the dot (b) for 
the point of station, or spot on which you stand, and 
draw thence a perpendicular (c), which is called the Verti- 
cal Line. Parallel with the ground line, somewhiere in 
the middle third of your picture, that is, not less than one- 
third, or more than two-thirds from the bottom, draw the 
line (d) called the horizontal line. This line in nature is 
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on tlie level with your eye-— consequently where it crosses 
the vertical line (b) is the point exactly opposite to your 
eye, and is called the point of sight. Mark then, the dots 
Xf f f) at equal distances from the point of sight, and call 
,them points of distance. The rule for placing these 
points is that they be as far from the point of sight as the 
.whole length of your picture* 

HORIZONTAL OBJECTS, 

Your paper thus preparedi we proceed first to sketch 

a horizontal object; thajt is» any object of which one side 

«atands parallel with your ground line : it may be exactly 

^in front, or it may be on one sid^ of you, but it is still a 

horizontal object, provided it stands what you would 

^eommonly term straight before.jou. . That of which we 

,ii6,to give an example (Fig. 8^, is supposed to be 

^fscaisitily before you, so that you cannot see either side, 

Jbut being below your eye, you can see the top. This 

^object may.be a.box exactly square. . Place such a box 

before you, and draw the nearest side (a a) in the pro- 

. portion you see it. From each corner carry the. receding 

cttnea (hb) to the point of sight : these are called visual 

• rays. Then from one corner draw a line (i\) to the' oppo- 
^te point of distance-. This liue is called a Diagonal ; and 
..where it crosses the first visual ray it meets with, gives 
.you a point firom 'which to draw the horizontal (dj^ and 
yowr box. is thus complete. Repeat this process ^rith 

• the same box in every situation... Place it first on the 
jr%ht hand, then on the left, sometimes above your eye, 

. sometimes below it, giving it a like situation on the 
paper. Bemembering always that the point of sight is 
the height and direction of your eye ; and therefore the 
box is to be drawn above or below tibat point, to the 
right or to the left of it, according as the object is really 
so to your eye. When the squares are formed, the 
centre may be found by diagonals (gg) from comer to 
comer— and by an examination of the lines, I think 
you will perceive how to divide it further into checkers* 
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(Ml the Firsi Lasson* 

When'^aboiit to sketch from aature an object requiring' 
to be put in perspective^ yonr paper should be prepared 
00 above, with attention to year own sitnatton, and that 
of yonr propoaed pioture* For kiBtane»*-«if you- iilean 
to draw the scene as far to the rq[ht of you aato the left, 
which it is not necessary to, do, you must place the point 
of station in the middle of yonr paper, if not, nearer to 
one end, according as you really st^nd with iiespeot to 
what yon determine to draw» If your sttuatioo be on 
low ground vriith respect to your view, the horiscmtal^Hiie 
must be low on the paper^-^if you stand high, it alao naat 
be hig^. Ton nnist maik some point in natmre i^ieb 
you consider to be eixactly opposite to jwnt eye, and 
place that objection the point of sight in your luetnte. 
It is seldom you have occasbn for all the points of 
distance in one drawing, and therefore they need not be 
HMde till wanted. I am aware tlwt a groand^soid^is 
sometimes considered necessary in perapeoiive — Imt^I 
do not think it so for general drawing. ' Tkeieve, whieb 
directs us to proportion the trees and the Uils^wfll enaMe 
Ha to sketdi accurately the horizontal side of the buitd- 
mg, and that of itself supplies a ground scale for the 
perspective of the rest, as will be seen in imr fbtnte 
lessons^ But if any one find it difficult to keep the ju«t 
proportions of objects in a view, a wooden frame amy 
be used, marked out in inches anddegrees> and the oai- 
Mne of the drawing be. similarly maiked. But this^ I 
believe, will quickly be dispensed with as unnecessaiy* 

(To be comtmued^J 
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MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 

On the sammtt of St. Bernard's, one of the lofty 
moantains of Switzerland, covered during the winter 
with impassable and trackless snows, there is a monastery, 
whose inmates are accustoined to give shelter and hos- 
pitality to the weary traveller, in <a region where none 
ean else be found. These monks are in possession of a 
«ort of wild dog, originally from the Pyrenees, but long 
known by the name of Dogs of St. Bernard's, wild in 
appearance, and of great sagfu^ity. When the mountain 
is clothed in snow, when the marks that should direct 
fte traveller to the convent are buried beneath it, and 
BO hunmn perception can longer discover the track, these 
sagacious animals are sent out to wander on the moun- 
tain, in search of pilgrims or traveHers who may have 
been overtaken by the storm, and must without them 
pmshintho'cold. Wine and bread are tied round their 
neeks to supply the traveller's need ; and so great is their 
instinct, they will seek out any one who may be lost upon 
ike waste, and lead him in the safest track when^no one 
ebe could find it. The following story is related at t)|e 
convent, as having causeilthe loss of one of these dogs, 
irtiilethe traveller wiio sacrificed him». tracing the morl&s 
0f his footsteps on the snow, and refreshed by the food 
be bore, «ame safely to the convent. 

THE DOG OF ST. BERNARD'S, 

They tell that on St. Bemard*s mount. 

Where holy monks abld^ 
Still mindfnl of misfortune's claim, 

Though dead to all beside ; 

Who nou^t of earthly feeling own, 

But pity's gentle glow — 
Rememb'ring nothing of the world, 

Except to soothe its woe ; 

£ 3 
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The snow a treachrous smoothness spread- 

O'er the moantain*s rugged mould- 
Such as indifference gives the heart — 
As smooth, and all aa cold- 

The monk that left his walls that day 
Might ne'er return, I ween ; 

For not a traee was left to show 
Where footsteps might have heen» 

But ther^ was one, I marvel why, 
Who trod ^e wastfl that night — 

His heart was heavy as his tread^ 
His scrip alone wa» Kght. 

Perhaps he sought the convent^s ceU> 
With penance and remorse, 

To heal a hosom deeply Bear*d 
By jpassion's lawless fbroe* 

Ox perhaps mankind had done him wron^ 
And he had fled their sway ; 

In hope St. Bernard's rugged dime 
Might prove less harsh than they/ 

I know not^for *fa» not of hm 
My simple tale would tell^ — 

For one more humhle I bespeak 
The pity earned so well. 

But sure it is, for many an hour 

He had not tasted food ; 
And many an hour he had not known 

Which way his footsteps trod. 

And if the convent bell had rung 
To hail the pilgrim near, 
l" It still bad rung in tain for him--< 

He was too far to hear. 

And should the morning light disclose 

Its towers amid the snow, 
To him 'twas but a mournful sight — 

He had not strength to go. 
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If be believed in spiriu unseen 
That baunt the BiidQight gjoois. 

He might expect their magi^ aid. 
Where mortal eould norcooie. 

Or if, deceived by mo&kisb lore. 
He wore some hidden charm, 

He yet might hope the tempest^s rage 
Would lose its power to harm. 

But likelier, be bad told hi» bead^ 
And breath'd a prayer to beanos,. 

That if he perisb'd unconfeas^d. 
His sins might be foig^ven. 

For few, in such a case, ba4 thought 
Their Maker's boundless power. 

Would find a messenger of love 
At such a fearful hour. 

Valour could arm no mortal man 
That night to meet the storm — 

No glow of pity could have kept 
A human bosom warm. 

But obedience to a master's will 
Had taught the dog to roam, 

And through the terrors of the waste. 
To fetch the wanderer home. 

And if it be too much to say 
That pity gave him speed, 

'Tis sure he not unwillhigly 
Performed the generous deed. 

For now he listens — and anon 
He scents the distant breeze— ; 

And casts a keen and anxious look 
On every speck he sees. 

And now deceived, he darfas along, 

As if he trod the air — 
Then disappointed, drops his bead 

With more th^n human care. 
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* He never loiters by the way, 
Nor lays him down to rest ; 
Nor seeks a refuge from die shower 
That pelts his generous breast. 

And surely 'tis not less than joy 

That makes it throb so fast. 
When he sees, extended on the snow, 

The wanderer found at last. 

He stops, as if he thought the bliss 

Too great to be beHev*d — 
And holds his breath, as one might do 

Who fear'd to be deoeived. 

9 

• 

^Tis surely he — ^he saw him move, 

And at the joyful sight, 
He tossed his head with a prouder air, 

His fierce eye grew more bright. 

Eager emotion swell'd his breast, 

To tell his generous tale — 
And he raised his voice to its wildest tone. 

To bid the wanderer hail. 

That voice was rescue from the grasp 

Of painful, lingering death — 
'Twas life to one prepar*d to yield 

To the winds his ps^i^tiQg breath — 

' Twas hope to him from whom despair 

The latest hope had riven — 
'Twas a friend, when he might scarce expect 

A friend from earth or heaven. 

And surely 'twas the sweetest sound 

That ear had ever knowu — 
The heart might almost burst with joy 

That heard the welcome tone. 

The pilgrim heard — ^he rais*d his head> 
And beheld the savage form — 

With sudden fear he seiz'd the gun 
That rested on his arm. 
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** What ! art thou oome to rend aliTB 

<* What dead thou might'st devour f 
" And does thy savage fury grudge 

** My one remaining hour ?** 

Fear gave him back his wasted strength. 

He took his aim too well*— 
The bullet bore the message home — 

The injured mastiff fell. 

« 

His eye was dimm'd.his voice was still, 

And he toss'd his head no more— 
But his hearty though it ceased to throb with joy. 

Was generous as before I 

For round his willing neck he bare 

A store of needful food, 
That might support the traveller's streogfli 

On the yet remaining road. 

Enough of parting life remun*d 

His errand to fulfil — 
One painful, dying effort more 

Blight save the mviderer still* 

So he heeded not bis aching weHemd, 

But crawl'd to the traveller's side^ 
Mark'd with a look tbe way he cavie^ 

Then shudder*d, groan'cl> and 
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THE ANCHOR. 

A MARINER at eventide 

Pushed his light boat from the land« 
I saw him pass the boiling surge 

And fix his anchor in the sand. 

Then blithe returning to the shore 
As if hiff every care was past. 

Nor casting e*en a look behind. 
He hied bimhomeward to bis resi> 
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How could he trust so (rail a thing - 
*Upon the dark and troubled mainf 

How did he know but yonder waves 
Would, rend his feeble bark in twain ? 

Because through many a roug^r night 
He had seen it safely ride — 

Because he knew the anchor sure 
To which his trusted bark was tied. 

So in darkness and in light, . 

Prov*d so often and so long ' 
Prov*d in sorrow and in joy, \ 

Christians know their andior strong. 

So with hearts to heaven devoted. 
Sins repented and confessed, 

All they have to heaven committed, 
Christians get them to their rest 
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LE COLIMACON. 

Sans amis, comme sans famiUe, 
Ici*-bas vivre en Stranger ; 
Se retireir dans sa coquille 
Au signal du moindre danger ; 
S'aimer d'une ainitt^ sans homes, 
De soi seul remplir sa maison ; 
En sortir, suivant la saison. 
Four faire k son prochain les comes; 
Signaler ses pas destructeurs 
Far les traces les plus impures ; 
Outrager les plus tendres fleurs 
Par ses baisers ou ses morsore ; 
Enfin, chez soi comme en prison, 
Vieillir, de jour en jour plus triste ; 
C'est lliistoire de Vegoiste, 
Et celle du Colimapon. 



THE BLOSSOM, 

Said Anna to Jane, as th^y loiter'd one day 
In the year*s early spring by the garden hedge side, 

** Those bright, Uushiug flowers on ybnder tall tree 
*^ Are the fairest and sweetest I ever espied. 



" But I know that to night ere the snn shall iiave set, 
« Their fonn will be chang^ and their colours will fly: 

" I almost could weep that such beauty should pass— 
" lis surely a pity that blossoms must die. 

*• But at least 111 enjoy them as long as I can, 

** For go when they will I shall leave thera with sorrow; 

** They shall bloom on my bosom at least for to-day, 
** Since, whether or no, I must lose them to-morrow.** 

The blossom was gather*d, and smil'd on her breast 
For many an hour full sweetly, no doubt — 

It died, as it would were it left on the tree — 
But she who had gathered it had not the fruit. 

And 'tis so that we sigh o'er our life's fleeting joys. 
Forgetting the purpose for ^hich they were given; 

Forgetting, tho* sweet be the blossoms on earth. 
The fruit they should bear us is gathered in heaved. 

'^Fwill be well for poor Anna in life's after years. 
If too much engross'd by the joys of the hour. 

Too eager to seize on the pleasures of earth, 
She lose not the fruit for the sake of the flower. 
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HYMN IN PROSPERITY. 

My God, and may I, ere I rest. 

One gift of heaven implore? 
And having more than I desire. 

Yet ask one blessing more?' 

What should I ask? I haVe no need 

Of raiment or of food— 
Mj^ youthful path is even now 

With rich abundance strew'd. 

What can I need? Nor bloom of health, 
Nor home, nof. friends beloved — 

My life, through many a happy year, . 
These blessings all has piov'd* i 
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There is but one thing that I would 
Were added to my lot — 

But one thing that I feel I need^ 
And fear I have it not* 

O grant me then a grateful heart. 
That I may raise u> heaven 

A voice of undissembled praise. 
For all that it has given. 

A heart so warm*d with love to Him 
Who nothing has denied. 

That I may ever love him more 
Than all he gives bende. 



A HYMN IN ADVERSrry. 

Tbb tender herb mast sometimes droq^ 

Or ere its leaf has grown— 
Tde Autumn blight will sometimes oome. 

Before the flower has blovni* 

And even so, O Lord most High! 

It was thy sovereign will. 
The first I tasted of the world 

Should be a draught of ill. 

Nor let me venture to complaioy 

For thou art ever kind — 
The love ttat gave the bitter first, 

May leave the sweet behind. 

Or if thou wilt that not for me 

life's blessings be reserved. 
My humbled spirit owns it still 

The b^st I have deserv'd. 

i^eriiaps thou know'st if «arth had found 

A fairer boon for me, 
Lur^d by the ^ndomr<^the gift| 

I had foegotten thee. 
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Hien be it to tne, as Uiou wilt, 

^ For there is hope in faeayeD, 
That still may win a grateful smile, 

Though none on earth be given. 
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SONG. 
JP49r the Tune qf^* litno gently here^* in, the National Mehdks. 

Rest on your oar one moment more, 

That we may gaze awhile 
Upon the ray of parting day, 

So bright on yonder pile. 
It loiters there, as if in care 

To bid the world farewell; 
As if it meant or ere it went, 

A gentle truth to tell. 

Rest on your oar one moment more, 

That we may list the tale : 
'Tis even this, a w<S»d of bliss 

To all who say <« Fsffewell.'^ 
It bids the heart of those that part 

Wear smiles amid their sorrow ; 
Nor e'er forget, the sun that's set 

Will rise again to-morrow. 

SONG. 

for the T\ms of** Come, chace thai itartuig Taar^ ^mthe 

Na^onal Mdodkt, 

Now wipe the tear-drops from thine eye, 

The shadows from thy brow; 
The dawn of hope will sometime break, 

Though all is darkness now. 
The blackest doud that ever qmnolMMi 

Yon bxiyiaat oil^ltts pass'd; 
Her e'er was night so long and drear, 

But it was day at last. 
Then wipe the tear-drop from thine eye, 

The shadows from thy brow; 
The dawn of hope wiH sometime break. 

Though all is darkness now. 
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At early mom I marked a rose, 

The fairest rose that grew, 
Its head was droopin|( to the dust 

With drops of ev^f dew. 
Bat long or ere the rising sun 

Had reached the height of day, 
A gentle beam bad kissed its cheek. 

And dried those tears away. 
Then wipe the tear-drop from thine eye. 

The shadows from thy btow; 
The dawn ol hope will sometime break, 

Though all is daiksess aow. 



ItfTRQDUCTlQU 

TO THB 

REVIEW OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS, 

AMB 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



The task is mt a pleasant one, wlien we appoint our- 
selves the reviewers of the works of others — of those, 
not seldom, who are wiser and better than oorselves. 
Scarcely could we in this, instance have resolved on the 
undertaking, knowing, as we do, the ground we must 
tread amid the prodactions of those we pretend not to 
equal, had we not the censeioasiiess that our purpose is 
to recommend, not to criticise. In teaching the young 
how to read, the thing we least desire, is to teach 
them to destroy the .exquisite pleasure of an interesting 
book, by searching for its defects. We bave observed 
some persons, aid vexj. dew 0W9>$. wh0» id answer to 
every expression and gratifieatiaii in tka perusal of a 
work, reply with >a welMeamed Kst of its deficiencies. 
Such persons did not enjoy the book: they did not mean 
to enjoy it when they took it up. Their primary intention 
was to find out wbeve it w^s defective : and we might 
almost believe^ the defeols an the only pmi ^ the book 
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thut has left any ioiprettioti on their miad^* Far be 
from us to teach any o»e so to read. We would ha 
everj youog person open the book pat into their ban 
with a purpose to seek its beauties and excellencies, 
be pleased and profited. As4he berbcdist, going forth 
seek wholesome herbs, if he chance to pull one that 
rank and poisonous, will throw it aside to avoid its m 
chief, but certainly will not bring it home as the fruit 
his exertions and the object of his search ; to would ^ 
have the student to reject the wrong principles or b 
taste that obtrudes itself on him in his reading, but by 
means set about to seek it. We who read for the pi 
pose of directing others, must act sometiung different 
We must mark those Ibults that wo«ld be dangeroiis 
the young if unperoei?ed. This, in some instances ^ 
must do ; b|it we repeat it is not our object. We p^ 
pose to advise what should be read, and why it should 
read — io seek out what is most useful and excellent, i 
ther than to criticise what is objectionable ; though ^ 
may be sometimes unwillingly obliged to give intimati 
of what seems to utf erroneous in Works gencfrally coi 
mendable. 

We are inclined to think too little importanceis attach 
to the reading of children. It is either i^ to their o^ 
indinalion whether they read or not, or the books pi 
aeoted to them are given at random, as accident thro 
them in the way. But our tastes are formed «pon c 
habits; our inclinations for the most part are the eSe* 
of circumstance. Instances there have been, and ei 
will be, when a native propensity to some particular pi 
sttit has surmounted ev^ effect of hdJbii and circu 
stance : and some, who were bom and bred to hold i 
plough, have sought books with avidity and delight, a 
finally written them for the delight of others. But the 
cases are rare, and will provide for themselves. T 
fact in general is, that a child, as early as it can res 
may be tai^ht to find it» amusement in a booki as w 
as in a dott. A book is qttto as unosing as any otl 
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toy ion ehSld of any age, if it has not been tangbt to 
Hiink otherwise. As useless^ veiy likely, in its immediatcf 
porpose; bat we speak of the effect of habit, and the 
power of indadng it« The gratification of a efaild is em^ 
ploymenty and the action of the few mental perceptions 
it possesses. A book it tries to read, affords this gra- 
tification. And supposing it understands little, and re- 
members less, or nothing at all, there is a step made to^ 
wards the habit of seeking amnsement in reading. No 
one can doubt, that as the understanding opens, the plea* 
sure of reading, thus become habitual, increases. I da 
not believe any child, however little talented by nature, 
if so accustomed, would fail, as it grows op, to show a 
decided taste for books. But one who has grown up to 
ten or twelve years of age without tasting of this pleasure, 
may then be found ill disposed to believe in it. And 
they judge not amiss ; for to them it may be none. The 
taste may be acquired afterwards, if they resolve to try; 
but they will likely resolve not to try : and what they 
are compelled to read, will be a task they are pre- 
determined not to enjoy, and such it may continne to 
them through their lives. 

Every effort made by the understanding is a step to- 
wards its maturity, and whether successful or not, tends 
to strengthen it. The mind of a child always makes an 
effort to understand what engages its attention : we need 
but watch them to be assured of this. They are more 
reasonable than we think, when they cut open a ball, to 
see what is in it, and destroy their toys, to find out 
what they are made of. 

In an age like this we scarcely need to urge the ad* 
vantage of a habit of reading. We know there are those 
who think a woman's time better spent in working orna- 
ments for her person or her apartment, than in the culti* 
vation of her mind. With such persons, to do what the 
carpet-weaver could have done cheaper and better, or 
the embroiderer have gained a scanty subsistence by 
applying, bears off th6 proud btone of industry,^ 
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mdii^ passes for idleness. Taleiit means the painttag 
of a Tase, ingenuity the stringing of beads into a iieck^ 
lace, «icconiplisfaments musick and dancing. These may 
be added, at any cost of time, to their boasted indostry.' 
Bat for learning, which in their phraseology means alt 
mteHectiml and literary pusuits, women are far more 
iMiabie and more useful without it. Having announced 
ovrselves bo critics, we will not dispute the correctness' 
of this irocabutary. Means must be fitted to the end 
proposed. If a girl's best possession is her person, 
and the display of it the first object of her life, let her 
time be «pent in iidorning it. The mother who Bieans 
the ball-room lobe the great scene of action^ the stadium 
^heve all powers are to be exercised and all honours won, 
is consistent in inking much cultivation of mind unne- 
cessary. To such, any remarks we might make on the 
utility of a habit of reading, would be quite inapplicaUe. 
But there are parents, never perhaps so many as row; 
whose aim is different, and different of course their 
means of pursuing it. llieir object is to form their 
children into reasonable and inlellectual beings, whose 
pnrsuits may make home delightful to themselves, their 
conversation delightful to others : to provide sometlnng 
in store for them that will not dnrink from the first touch 
of misfortune, or be blighted by the approach of sickness 
and infirmity: to put within their reach an enjoyment 
which of all we 4cftow, that of religion apart, is the most 
independent of life's changeful circumstances — ^the en- 
joyment of a well-stored and cultivated mind. Often, I 
trust, would I could say always, the parent's mm in edu- 
cation is stiH higher — ^it is to rear a being for immor- 
tality — to cultivate the talents given, that they may be 
used to adorn and recommend their Christian profession 
— to supply such sources of rational amusement as sthall 
make the follies of the world and the society of the i^ 
less tieedful for their recreation : or if offeree, they mast 
Kve in contact witih them, less pernicious and dissipating 
to their minds. 

F 8 
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To dll wkoge object is an edooatiofi soKdty good, we 
are of opinion that reading b the most powerful engine 
in our hands for forming the mind and character. If we 
might name any one thing on which the after character 
and conduct of a young person most depend, we should 
not hesitate to say, on the books she reads before she is 
twenty. We do not speak of females exclusively, but 
certainly most so«-*4)ecause the education of boys is 
already a determined course, over which neither their 
parents nor themselves have much control. Bat while 
yet under the parental roof, we believe our remarks are 
equally applicable to them. There are many things that 
to be known, must be learned; and so far our ordinary 
course of lessons is good. Bui, if we mistake not, all 
information, all general knowledge, would be better ac- 
quired by reading, than by any tuition; and more im- 
portance should be attached to it, more time spent in it, 
even with the youngest, than is generally allowed. 

We know that some persons say it is of no use for a 
child to read what it does not understand, and Uiat every 
thing should be explained to them as they go on. We 
believe this is a mistake. A child may receive impressions 
and ideas, without understanding them ; and a store is 
thus laid up for her, which the mind will bring into action 
as soon as it is capable. But if this objection be good 
agiliost reading, sure we are it is* equally applicable to 
every other way of instruction. No child really under- 
stands what she learns ; but she learns it, and will under- 
stand it sometime. We once asked an intelligent cliild 
of nine yeiars old, on occasion of some transaction in the 
Mediterranean being mentioned, where the Mediterra^ 
nean is. She promptly replied, *' In the map of Europe." 
We should not say this child had been improperly taught. 
We believe the idea would be found the same, if we 
could reach it^ in ^every mind under a certain age. It 
would avail nothing to explain to tbem the connexion 
betureen the map ^nd the surface of the globe : their 
minds are incapable of the reach : they cannot by any 
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efibrt ptotimelo theaiselves iin immeDBe boundary cor- 
respoDdiog vith the lines of the map. Bat the mament 
fliey become capable of doing so^ the knowledge of 
€reognqphy they ba?e acquired without understanding it> 
will come into action. Their minds will follow the histo- 
xiaa or traveller through every turn and winding of the 
coast, imprinted by early familiarity on their memory. 
Can any one suppose, that if the matter is left unex* 
plained, a girl of fifteen will continue to think Ihe Me* 
diterraoean is a green blotch on the map? We do not 
mean to say, that all explanationof what children read is 
thrown away, and that conversing with them upon it is 
useless. But we would have no child's reading wait for 
it. We once heard a lady stop a child only six years old 
in tike perusal of an affecting tale, to ask her if she knew 
what benevolence meant. We felt something inclined 
to prompt the child to say it meant benevolence. After 
thinking a moment how she should explain it, her only re- 
fuge was to say No. The probability is, that the child 
did know what it meaat, or that at least she felt it: at 
any rate, she would have done so when she saw its effects 
in the context of the story« But what abstract idea 
was a child to form of benevolence ? We do but fetter 
the intellect by such busy interference with its sponta- 
neous actioii. 

It is again objected to much seading, that it is of no 
use to read more than we can remember. If by remem- 
bering is meant being able to recall the expressions, or 
even the connected ideas of a book six months after we 
read it, we believe a few pages would serve the wiscfkt of 
ua. But if by remembering, we mean retaining the im- 
pressions received at the time, forming ideas for our- 
selves out of the materials collected from the ideas of 
others, and developing as our own, the principles in- 
stilled insensibly by what we read, we believe the extent 
of our reading will rather.amend than^confuse our powers 
of retention. We could name books, to the reading of 
which we attribute features in our own character that 
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wilfineTer be effaced. Biri; we could not now my what 
those booics contain. A book may do its work of good 
or ill, and yet be totally foigotten. The cUssel, diat 
forms the shapeless marble into beaaty, moitdo it stroke 
by stroke-— eirery stroke leaves its impression^ iNit we 
trace them only in the exqaisite result, in the perfect 
wfaok that is produced* We have heard some perMOS 
defend themselves in the faabitoal reading of pemicknis 
books» by the assurance that the reading does them no 
harm» since they never think of it after the book is closed* 
It is likely they do not; but we believe they feri npoo. 
it, act upon it, and take from it the geaerid tone and 
character of their minds. 

If this be so, of how great importance is it what books, 
remembered or forgotten, our children are iMcustomed 
to read. An engine so powerful for good, is equaBy 
potent for evil. And when we urge so strongly the 
advantage of reading above every other mode of instruc- 
tion, we mean, reading well-directed and jodieioosly 
chosen. At the present time this may be had in most 
rich abundance, and needs butdiscretic^n in the choosing. 
We can but here make a few general remarks upon the 
choice <^ books ; and as many young persons will be left 
to choose for themselves, these remarks may tiot be 
useless to them, though submitted in general to the 
consideration of those who guide them.. 

.The reading of the nursery, perhaps, needs no othar 
care than to keep every thing wrong and pernicious out 
of sight. We are disposed to regret the expulsion of 
the brief and striking fable, once so favourite a meAod of 
conveying moral truths, but fSdlen now into neglect and 
out of fashion. In the school-room every thing becomes 
of importance. And here again we would sij^g^ the 
great ibrce of habit, as omnipotent in what we read, as 
in eur reading at all. 1%as is a principal reason for the 
dijectipn we feel to. so endless an influx of story *book8.r 
Is it not to the younger what novel-reading is to the 
elder ? Does it not enervate the mind by affording it no 



exercise, and Titiate it by destroying fdi zest for fliore 
solid reading? We believe few reasons can be alleged 
against the one practice, that will not in its measure 
apply to the other* It may be said that children will not 
read any thing else. Let ns feed them five days on 
sweetmeats, and we may find eqaal reason to say they 
will eat nothing else. In fact we spoil their taste for 
other things. We cannot say how soon, because children 
differ much in maturity of intellect, but certainly before 
the age for which we are particularly writing — ^we know 
from close observation chQdren can find more amuse- 
ment in history, travels, or even plain, reflective matter, 
if accustomed to read it, than in the soon*exhausted 
wonders of a story-book. We are aware that we speak 
against the prevalent opinion or practice at least of the 
present day. The pious, the learned and the wise, seem 
to think their talents not ill spent in writing mere stories* 
Nor do we desire to exclude them altogether. But we 
own we never fail to feel extreme regret, when we see 
children of twelve years old, who m^t already have 
been carried far in a course of useful reading, with no 
taste for other works than might befit thie. , nursery* 
Besides the time lost, there is the habit gained, with all 
the difficulties of afterwards overcoming it. 

A.nd again we venture to oppose the current of general 
practice by protesting against the storing of the libraries 
of well-bred children with works expressly written, and 
no doubt very useful for the poor. Religion, we know, 
iis the same for rich and poor, for the elegant and the 
vulgar. But their propensities are not the same — their 
vices and their feelings are not the same — and the 
aliment most fitting for the one, is not so for the other. 
Why introduce them, so early at least, to scenes they 
will never be called to witness, and practices in which 
tiiey will never be tempted to join ? The least evil that 
can result from thb inundation of popular tracts, is the 
spoiling of their taste and style of thought and expressiouv 
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The fieoiiliar phtttses, the sltag terms,' Imd ooarse iUitt* 
iMiom so very striking &id powerful on the minds of 
the Yiilgftry but making no part of religion, shoikld neweit 
bo nade habitual to children whose taste and habits are 
to be politely foTBied. If tracts are the only or the best 
way (^engaging children's attention to religion, whi<A 
we believe they are not, at least should they be written 
on purpose, and suited to their station and habits of life. 
Let as not be understood .to class aH tracts together 
indiscriminately, or to condemn the use of them where 
they are useful, among the illiterate. But I am con- 
vinced among the better taught, the principle might be 
instilled without ihe sacrifice of good taste and refined 
fiseiiii^^* 

We have pralbnged beyoiid our intention the intro* 
doction to this article of oclr wodc. What We have 
adviemeed respecting Ae choice of books, admits of 
difference of opinion. It is our intention therefore US 
review every scM, for each may be good in its due pro* 
portion. And considering die difference oi age and 
talent, we must of necessity notice some too puerile for 
the elder of our readers, and others too much advanced 
Ibf the younger. 



Profusion is not Principle. Price 3^ Oef^— -Jes^y 
Allen* Price 2d* — The Decision. Price 2s* 6d. — 
Edinburgh, William Oliphant, &c. 

Wb are not informed who is the author of these little 
works, but they are much circulated, and much approved. 
Of *' Jessy Allen/' we only remark that it is a most af- 
fecting story, extremely useful for the class of persons 
for whom we suppose it intended. But after the re-' 
marks with which we have prefaced our review, it cannot 
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1^ ii9(p$fi|ed tiuit we shall ceeoiwiend it to o« 
iX U fr^miAy the sort of reading on wkioii wb 
awooQs that tho taste and style of oar young fiieadb 
ahoutd nat be foicnied. Other objectiott k is kopossiUe 
^ mike to it* The other twe works we cannot hut 
approve. They may be thought too aigumentaltTO &r 
young children^ but certainly not at the age for which 
we write, and may be particularly suitable for young 
persons about to enter on the busy scenes of life* ''Pro- 
fession is not Principle" we decidedly prefer, because 
there is less of improbability in the incidents— *-the princi- 
ples of both are alike correct, the arguments plain and 
judicious. Religious controversy is the last thing we 
should recommend to the young : but in these arguments 
is no controversy, but that between religion and no reli- 
gion. We cannot perceive any thing in them, that a 
judicious parent might wish to withhold, but much that 
might leave a useful impression. In regard to the 
medium through which the good is conveyed, we yield 
to the generally favourable reception of it. Using the 
undisputed privilege of all tales, the books end well of 
course. A Christian's tale of life |n one sense must end 
well : and religion cahnot be painted a form too lovely. 
Happiness, even on earth, is the believer's portion, how- 
ever the world is pleased to doubt it. But we must not 
mislead those we would attract by disguising the nature 
of that happiness. And while we do most sincerely 
desire to see the pleasures of a religious course presented 
ever in the fairest colours to the eye of youth, we are 
not without a wish that some judicious author or cautious 
parent will whisper occasionally that prosperity is not 
always the portion of the pious — ^that religious people are 
not always faultlessly amiable — ^that all arguments do not 
end in conversion, nor all conversions in a happy mar- 
riage. And if some of our more thdughtful and ex- 
perienced readers should think the Decision in these 
books rathe^ tofii prompt to be probaUe^ w^ k^ them to 



consider (hat tlie laoidents are tlie fictioii« the aignmentB 
are the tmtb. The probability of one should not be 
measured by that of the other, which is but the Tehicle 
made choice of to render the truths more plain. We do 
not think it necessary to give extracts from books within 
the reach of eyery one, 
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IK the year A. G. 234d, the I 
interposed miracalonsly in its affc 
had grown so offensive in bis sig 
sage, expresses liimself resoIve< 
But mercy again prevailed. Nc 
had resisted the general corrapti< 
to secure iiimself and family fr 
tion ; and with him the creature 
preserved, to re-people the eartl 
vengeance should be stayed. F 
rain fell in torrents on the earth- 
the bounds prescribed them at tl 
overflowed, and all that was upc 
dred and forty days the waters v 
at the close of them, no living tl 
and those that were with him in 
length the ark rested upon M( 
forth thence, blessed of God ai 
plenish his world, now once mor 
when our first parents went out 
of Noah were Shem, JBLam, and 
themselves in different directioi 
the bare and desolated earth. 

Nearly all the inhabitants of ] 
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America, witli those of the north of Asia, descended 
from Japhet. All Africa and some parts of Asia are 
supposed to have been peopled by the posterity of Ham. 
While the remainder of the Asiatic nations as well as the 
Hebrews trace their origin from Shem* 

Bat whatever, else had been destroyed, the propensity 
to sin it seems survived. In the year 2160 the Lord 
again put forth his power to stay the torrent of iniquity, 
by confounding the languages of the people, and separat- 
ing them into different nations soon becoming strangers 
to each other. Whether language had, been the gradual 
invention of man to express his wants and feelings, or 
whether it was a gift atonce communicated from Heaven 
at the creation, we are told that hitherto language had 
been but one. The Hebrew tongue being the remotest 
of which we have any knowledge, the language also of / 
God's chosen people, and that in which the records of 
Scripture are bequeathed to us, with some other reasons, 
has led to the conclusion that it was the one original 
tongue. And if so, it was probably presefved to those 
who continued to worship the living God, and who are 
throughout the bible denominated Children of God, in 
distinction from those who are called Children of Men. 
They who had impiously rebelled against their Maker, and 
perhaps served other gods, were made to forget the lan- 
guage of their fathers, and scattered and separated over 
the face of the earth. Cast off, as it were, and forgotten 
of God himself, the thread of their history is broken. The 
divine narrative stops not to tell us more of what befell 
them. They went their way to serve the gods they bad 
chosen ; their history for ages after is left unrecorded ; and 
we hear no more of them, but as they appear occasionally, 
the enemies and opposers of God and of his people. 
But as our history is of the world at large, and not of the 
bible narrative in particular, we must here turn aside to 
consider by what natural progress the state of society 
became so much changed, ere they who were -scattered* 
abroad in single families, all perhaps nearly in a state of 
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ei{iialit7» appear again as powerful and rival nations, 
mled by despotic monarchsy the many enslaved or wil- 
lingly sabmitting to the pleasure of a few. 

We sometimes bear it said, and we are very apt with- 
out reflection to repeat as certain what we are accustomed 
to hear, that God made all men equal ; that all things 
were given us in common ; and therefore the inequalities 
of rank and possession are usurpations on the general 
rights of man. A little reflection may show us the error 
of this asi^ertion. God did not make all men equals nor 
did he intend that they should be so. Why else did he 
furnish one with powers of mind and body withheld from 
another^ and prosfier the schemes of some while the 
£Eiirest projects of others are defeated ? He placed them, 
it is true, at first on equal terms, except in age, of which 
the influence was probably greater then tlian now ; since 
the head of every family was for a long time respected 
as its guide and governor. Bat even then they were 
Bot equal. Soma were powerful, and others weak ; 
whereby the former became the natural protectors or 
oppressors of the latter. Some were wise and othets 
simple ; the simple would in their necessities of course 
seek counsel of the wise, so learning to submit to their 
direction, because incompetent to direct themselves. 
As chance and accident have no place in 6od*s govern- 
ment, had he furnished all men with equal powers and 
equal opportunities, an unvarying equality must have 
prevailed. Each one is responsible for the use made of 
those powers ; but it is evident their diversity was ap- 
pointed of Heaven. Without it the vicious might have 
desired to raise themselves on the depression of others, 
but they would have wanted the means. Subh clearly 
was not the intention of the Creator ; and formed as they 
were with so great diversity of talent and character, it 
was not possible- for men to continue long in a state of 
equality. We shall briefly trace the natural, certain, 
and really beneficial progress of mankind to the state of 
society in wbiiih our history will shortly find them. 
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Scattered over the wide surface of a depopulated 
world, where every thing was the portion of all, men 
would naturally ti^e what they wanted wherever they 
could find it; and as all had plenty, no one would dispute 
their right to take it. The spontaneous fruits of thei 
earth, and the food procured by hunting and fishing^, 
would thus be their only dependence for supports [t 
still is so in savage countries, where the inhabitants have, 
made no step towards civilization, ai in America when: 
first discovered. In this state there could be no neeji 
of laws or government; for men had no settled habitations^ 
nor any inducement to interfere with each other* But 
as families increased, the di£Sculty of procuring food 
would become greater : the young who must be reared* 
and the old who could no longer pursue the chase, would 
need to be supported* Man, urged by his necessities^ 
soon discovered the means with which Providence had 
furnished him to; better hb condition. He took the 
flocks and herds from their state of nature, tamed and 
fed them, and having thus expended his labour upon 
them, mi^ht justly consider them his own. 

This was probably the first sort of property men claimed 
to themselves. Those who were careful and industrious 
found their herds increasing fast, and the vegetable pro- 
ductions of the soil very soon insufficient to feed them. 
A.S soon thereforci as they had exhausted the fruits and 
herbage of one spot of ground, they removed to another; 
all was free to them ; for the world was wide, and no part 
yet was claimed. This may be considered a^ the second 
state of mankind. Such was the life of the Patriarchs of 
old, and such is the cooidition of the wild Arabs at the^ 
present day : living in tents that are easily removed, and 
wandering from place to place in search of subsistence 
from the spontaneous productions of the earth. In this 
state of society it appears that mankind were divided into 
families or tribes, of which the eldest was the head, 
without any settled laws or government. The father of 
each family, respected for his years, and wise by his 
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evperienoe, was the nataral adviser of his chiidren, imd 
the arbitrator of any disputes that might arise among 
them. 

But.the iDConvenience of this wandering life would be 
by. degrees perceived. As the tribes became numerous 
they. would cross each other's path, perhaps attack each 
other*s. herds. The fruits of the earth would become 
scarcer, the sick and infirm would have need to repose ; 
and taught again by his need, under the guidance of 
Heaven, man discovered that fruit trees might be mul- 
tiplied by planting; that the seed of one year might be 
increased a hundred fold by being sown and cultivated 
for the next ; that the ground might be made to produce 
the herbage more abundantly by means of skilful hus- 
bandry. 

These discoveries gradually changed the habits of men. 
For to induce them to the labour of cultivation, they 
must be assured of reaping the fruits of their toil. No 
one would plant the tree or sow the corn, if the possession 
were to continue in common, and be reaped by the idle, 
who would neither plant nor sow. No one would build 
himself a hut, if- the first man who needed one might 
come and say, all had an equal right to it. It was by 
natural justice, therefore, and no doubt by the divine 
appointing, that whatever a man had first taken and 
spent his labour upon, was separated from the common 
stock and became his own. 

We may suppose that a wandering tribe chose some 
fertile, pleasant spot, as yet unoccupied, on which to fix 
themselves. They would take so much gronnd as they 
thought sufficient, and divide it equally amongst them. 
£ach man would build his habitation for himself and his 
children, plant his garden; sow his corn, and wait in con- 
fidenee.of being.repaid for his trouble by the production 
of the ensuing season. But with- this state of peaceful 
equality, ' the disposition^ the vices, and the unequal 
powers of men, would very shortly interfere. The idle 
and improvident would neglect to till their ground ; the 
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feeble might be unable to do so ; the unfortunate might 
httve their harvest blighted ; and want would soon impel 
them either to take by force the produce of their neigh- 
bour's industry, or to make some agreement with him for 
a share of it. Perhaps they would agree to giye him 
their ground on condition of receiving some portion of 
food without labour ; by which means, without any ag- 
gression on the part of the more prosperous, his property 
would be doubled, and the other would be without ; de-- 
pending for daily subsistence on his neighboui^ because 
he could not or would not work himself. "Thus the dis-* 
tinction between rich and poor would very soon be es- 
tablished; and it could not be said, that the one had 
usurped what naturally belonged as much to the other. 

But men are as much prone to vice as to idleness. He 
who wanted industry and talent, might not want bodily 
strength. He might therefore determine in his need to 
attack his weaker neighbour, and seize by force the 
produce of his^land. We know by every day's experi- 
ence that this violence would certainly take place. The 
peaceful and industrious thus became alarmed for the 
security of themselves and property, and began to con- 
sider of some remedy. In a common cause, they would 
agree to support and defend each other against the en- 
croachments of the vicious. Rules would be made that 
property should belong to those who had fairly acquired 
it, and some punishment determined on for those who 
should injiTre it or take it from them, or otherwise 
break the rules agreed upon. And that the rest of the 
people might attend on their own business in security, 
it is likely they would choose some one or more of the 
ablest and strongest to protect the rest, to see the rules 
attended to, and inflict the punishment agreed upon; 
furnishing them with proper means of doing so, and con- 
senting to submit to their control. 

Such, no doubt, is the origin of all government. 
Among savage and warlike tribes the chief is generally 
chosen for his courage or bodily strength-— in more 
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civilized society for hia wisdom and justice. In a si 
oommunity this preference was easily decided. As n 
bers increased^ many a bloody contention was ne 
sary. to decide the right of commanding, Insteai 
the wisest or the best, the most daring and ambit 
frequently prevailed, and began to oppress those he 
appointed to protect. It was very long ere it was fo 
desirable to keep a nation in tranquillity by allowing 
sceptre to pass undisputed from the parent to the *i 
dren, as in hereditary governments at the present i 
But. we must return to our supposed colony; foril 
are yet. other causes of inequality to bis traced, ii 
immediately proceeding from the gifts of Heaven to 
above onother. 

The wants and desires of men increase with w 
mecms of satisfying them. The husbandman finds ii 
of assistance in his labour, and by degrees. invents 
harrow and the plough. The prosperous having i! 
produce than he needs for food, pauses from his toil, 
looks about for the means of enjoying it ; and for 
purpose various things not absolutely necessary to 
istence are contrived, and by habitual use become ii i 
pensible to our comfort. And had Providence 
intended it should be so, and that we should enjoj 
luxuries placed within our reach moderately and ' 
gratitude, so many things not necessary to oar sul 
ence would not have been provided. 

We must now imagine the prosperous possess( 
land justly become his own, excited to fresh indust ; 
these growing desires. Having more than sufficiei i 
the present, he will lay up for the future. He wiU 
vide for the time when he may cease to labour, 
longer content with the mere necessaries of lif 
begins to amass its conveniences and luxuries. Th 
fortunate, prevented now from seizing what they : 
by violence, will contrive ways of inducing him to 
from the provision he does not want, by offering 
something in its stead. Conveniences for his fa i 
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ornaments for his person, and luxvries for fais taUe w31 
be contrived and offered him by tho9e who, having no 
land of thdr own, cannot subsist without the produce of 
his. They who have nothing to give^ offer to work for 
him or to. serve him, in order to induce him to give out 
of his stores what he has to spare. And thus the poor 
become naturally the servants, the .labourers, and arti- 
ficers of those who are more prosperous; and means are 
again opened to them of becoming rich and powerful in 
their turn. 

This state of society, where already a difference of 
rank and wealth is established, is best fitted to promote 
industry, and call into action all the variolas powers and 
faculties with which Providence has endowed us, and f&i 
such a state we are evidently formed. Those powers 
and faculties are as unequal and as various as our cir- 
cumstances. Some are born with a decided talent or 
capability for one particular pursuit ; some have a sort 
of general ability that enables them to excel in whatever 
choice or education leads them to apply to ; while others 
seem to be by nature unfitted to succeed in any Ugong, 
but must continue the contented drudges of the m^re 
able. We presume not to question why it is so. He 
who does all things well, has so appointed it. To each 
one according to his powers a place on earth is assigned : 
the shares of suffering and enjoyment are perhaps less 
unequal than they seem ; the duties are duly proportioned ; 
and to whom much is given, from him will much be re- 
quired. They who partake largely of the gifts of nature, 
have need to be grateful for the distinction : but they do 
well also to consider the increased responsibillity it lays 
on them. 

In the state of civilization at which we now arrive, 
those who by indolence, or misfortune, or voluntary re«> 
linquishment, have lost their property in the land, are 
driven to find other means of subsistence, and whatever 
talents they possess are csdled into action. One will 
manufacture implements of husbandry ; and acquiring 
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skill by practioef will be fomid to make them quicker ud 
better than the hasbandman coold make them for hiouelf : 
the hasbandman therefore is glad to give him provisions, 
in exchange for his tools. Others invent or pursue other 
arts and bring up their children to the same. Attention 
to one pursuit gives room for greater improvement than 
can be made where the pursuits are various. Instead of 
all providing for their own wants, it is soon perceived to 
be better that each one should pursue that for which he 
has most taste or talent, exchanging amongst them the 
result of their labours. The man who did nothing but 
natake plough^shares, would make them better than he 
who left his dig^ng to make one when he had need of 
« it : all therefore who had occasion for a plough^shaie 
would offer him something in exchange for one. His 
gaui would be in proportion to the demand for the article' 
and his success in making it; and if he were skilful and 
industrious, he might not only get a provision for present 
need, but himself amass possessions with which to make 
future purchases. Such is the origin of all trade and 
exchange, and of diat division of labour which has inade 
the supply of our wants so easy and abundant. If, as in 
a state of nature, every one who wanted a thing must 
make it, few indeed could be our conveniences. But 
each one doing that to which he is most accustomed, 
will make with ease more than is sufficient for himself; 
and exchanging that part of his own production which he 
does not want, for the productions of others which he 
does want, the demands of all are rapidly supplied. 
Thus a new path to prosperity was opened, and a new 
source of inequality among mankind. While the clever 
and industrious rose to wealth and consequence, the 
stupid and inactive remained in indigence. . 

We are aware that many are in possession of wealth 
who never earned it, of power who never were fitted to 
hold it* But these cases are not necessarily usurpations. 
We have seen why it was necessary that men should take 
exclusive possession of what was once in common ; in 
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order that it migbt be worth their while to spend their 
labour on it. Bat life is short and uncertain. He who 
plants a tree may never live to gather the firuits of it ; he 
who builds his house to-day, may not want it to-morrow. 
There would have been small encouragement, therefore, 
to industry and improvement, if the fruit of every man's 
toil became at his death the property of the first who 
could seize it. There was no doubt a time when this 
was the case. But the evil was soon felt, and a remedy 
agreed upon. It was made a role, that what a man pos- 
sessed when living, he might give to another when he 
died ; or if he did not give it, his children and relatives 
succeeded to the possession. Nothing could be more 
naturally just, than that a man should thus dispose of what 
his industey had claimed and no one else had a claim to ; 
though the result of it has been, and must be, that some 
are bom to wealth and some to poverty, without well or 
ill deserving of their own. Much possession, no doubt, 
is obtained by fraud and violence, and many raise them- 
selves by injury and crime. But. this does not prove, 
that diversity of rank, and in equality of wealth, are out 
of the course of nature and contrary to ^od's original 
appointment. 
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C Continued from page 19, J 

If aught of good first Heniy's memory claud, 
A brother's wroDgs for ever blight his name. 
But heaven was just— and he, his son beloved, 
For whom the injur'd Robert was removed, 
Sunk in the wave ere grown to manhood's prime, 
An heirless age repaid the fruitless crime. 
Why rifled Stephen from Matilda's brow, 
The crown that was not his? Can crowns bestow 
Honour or peace, when hands usurping tear 
From feebler right the royal staff they bear ? 
Sad were the years of kingly power he won. 
Divided t'wixt the prison and the throne. 

Matilda's son succeeds — and not a name 
Of English kings bears a more spotless fame. 
And if, by popish superstition led, 
At Becket*s tomb he bar'd his royal head, 
Twas pious weakness from affliction won, 
A suffering country and a rebel son. 
To his victorious arras the Western Isle, 
The fair Hibemia, fell a noble spoil. 
It was a brilliant wreath for Henry's brow. 
That lives unfaded even until now. 
'Tis hard for spirits brave and bold as her's, 
To prize the good a conqueror confers : 
She was a free, unjustly conquered land; 
And if 'tis well that England bear command, 
She should a subject's fuUest right receive — 
The least she claims, is all that we can give. 

Not such the laurels Coeur de lion wore 
For useless victories on a distant shore. 
Unhappy Judah I fallen as thou art 
Thy name is dear to every Christian heart — 
Thy very soil is sacred—not a breast 
But sorrows for Jerusalem oppressed : 
Thy years of grief are told— thy term decreed 
In language human foresight cannot read. 
Not all the force of Europe's kings confined. 
Could antedate the hour by heaven assigned. 
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Richard, our king, romantically brave, 
Drenched thee in blood, and left thee 9till a slave. 
Many vicissitades the monarch proved. 
Wronged by his friends, and by his countiy loved : 
l^ely imprisoned, joyfully redeemed — 
Admired in life, in memory nnesteemed— 
A vengeful arrow brought him to the grave — 
His best eulogium can but speak him brave. 

Ungrateful to a father's partial love. 
False to his brother, John could scarcely prove 
Other than England found him>-proudly base, 
In power tyrannic, abject in disgrace. 
The boasted charter, source of England' good, - 
A record of his weak submission stood; 
His countiy as a papal province sold. 
At once his baseness and his misery told. 
Destruction threatened — but in happy time 
His false heart broke with sorrow and with crime. 

For more than fifty years with faltering hand, 
Third Henry held the sceptre of command. 
Too fond attachment to the friends he loved, 
Is the worst crime his enemies liave proved. 
More blessed himself when others took the helm ; 
Favourites and rebels tear the suffering realm ; 
But Leicester fallen, disturbing factions cease— 
The venerable monarch dies in peace. 

How shall we call thee, Edward, prosperous king f 
Must shouts of approbation ever ring 
At mention of thy valour, early tried — 
Thy country's friend, her champion, and her pride ? 
Or shall we call thee tyrant, hourly fed 
On blood of slaughtered foes unjustly shed ? 
Rapacious robber — heedless of the right — 
When thirst of power urged thee to the fight. 
And cruel too— witness thy hands imbru'd, 
The country won, in the Welch minstrels' btood. 
Has injured Scotland no dark tale to tell 
Of generous patriots who as traitors fell ? 
Herself enslaved, her rival kings betrayed. 
Her cities robbed, her land in ruin laid ? 
Yet England loved thee ? honour's palm was won — 
But dyed in colours honour might disown: 



Bnglaod with sorrow saw the crown transpire 
iHo the weak son of a too warl&e sire : 
To Scottish Brace he lost at Bannockbttm 
The transient power his father sinned to earn. 
Too .hard a penalty this monarch paid 
For native imbecility — ^betrayed. 
Insulted, nraxdered, memory of his woes 
OtttliTCS his ISaults, and execrates his foes. 

Guiltless usurper of his father^s throne, 
Edward the Third, ere yet to manhood grown, 
On his debased, degraded mother's head 
fiis fathei^s wrongs with lenient justice paid. 
His reign was brilliant, like those meteor stars 
.Whose glory dazzles, falls, and disappears; 
Or like the transient lights in summer seen, 
That, flitting, leave no trace where they have been 
Cressy and PoictieTS, twined with Edward's name, 
Stand as bright gems in England's wreath of fame 
But his son lost, his own and England's pride. 
He lived bereaved, and unregretted died. 
More happy than his father or his son. 
The prince had died, ere yet the hour was run — 
The transient hour of popular esteem — 
History, without a blemish, writes his name. 

« 

Not Richard thus : to him no fame belongs. 
But the sad recital that tells his wrongs. 
He died dethroned; nor other feeling left,i 
But a cold pity for his life bereft. 

(To be continued.) 
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Francois de Salignac de Lamothe F^n^Ion^ 
bishop of Cambrai, the younger son of Pons de Ss 
Count de Lamothe Pension, was born at the C 
de F6n61on, in P^rigord, the 6th of August, 1( 
period of hbtory the most rich in biographical in ten 
brilliant with names the most distinguished of all 
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great and dazzUog upon earth. It was a period, too, 
calculated to call forth the talents and stimulate the minds 
of men to the ntmost exertion of their powers. In France 
this was most especially the case. The brilliant bnt 
worthless Louis XIY. was on the throne*— the idol and 
the tyrant of a people who haye aflBxed to his name the 
appellation of the Great. It is hard to say why^-except 
that he had skill and daring to be more greatly wicked 
than most who preceded or followed him. The midnight 
darkness of papal superstition had passed away ; the spell 
had been broken by the Reformation , and men had dis- 
covered that they might, think and judge for themselves. 
The art of printing, invented some time before, had spread 
far and wide the knowledge formerly limited to a few. 
The Romish church, tottering to its very foundation by 
dissipation of the ignorance on which alone it stood so 
firm, was calling forth all the powers of its adherents to 
check the growing heresy, llie intellectual world, if we 
may so express ourselves, had awakened ; men had 
begun to feel their own powers, and every path of dis- 
tinction was crowded with aspirants to honour and a 
name. The tide of wickedness too was at its height. 
Not in that coarse ugliness which is compelled to hide 
itself and do its work in secret, but dressed in the glitter 
of a court, and disguiwd by the high polish of society. 
Wherever, therefore, religion and virtue- were disposed 
to stem the torrent, thay had an ample field of action. 
The circumstances of the times may^ thus in some mea- 
sure account for the many g^eat names which distinguish 
that period. Nor could these circumstances be without 
their influence on the character of F6n6Ion. While 
they account for, we forbear to say excuse, his errors, 
they make hb excellence tenfold, more excellent. And 
ra^irely shall we be able to present to opr readers a cha-- 
racter 90 lovely. 

The early life of Finelon offers nothing remarkable. 
Hu9 education at home, till he was twelve years old, was 
uiapl9 iiud r^li^otus^. iHe had a constitution weak and. 
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deficate, with a gentle, calm, and refleetiye dispoflitiaii« 
Sach a temperament was not calculated to ma^e a^ 
brilliant entr6e on life's agitated scene. Tlioiigh his l&h 
toiians have said much of his early attainments, apid die 
expectations formed of him by his friends and instmotors, 
it was not till he had reached the prime of life, that any 
Unnjg which can be fairly called distinction attadied to 
his name. It does not seem that he aspired to Hie eartfily ' 
greatness he attained, Apions spirit, devoted to the 
service of religion, and the passive virtues of a retired 
life, are the characteristics of his early years. 

At twelve years of age, Fin^lon was sent to the uni- 
versity of Cahors, and thence to the college dn Plessis, 
at Paris, to ccHnplete his education. At the latter plac6, 
at fifteen years of age, he was appointed on some occa- 
sion to preach a sermon, which was much admired. As 
the discourses from the pulpit at that time were always 
extempore, it was probably considered a necessary part 
of education for a minister to attain the habit of express- 
ing himself fluently in public, and we believe it was not 
peculiar to F6n61on to have been made to preach thus 
early. The same is told us of Bossuet, his friend and 
contemporary. After this period, F6n61on was removed 
to the s^minaire de Saint Sulpice, an establishment for the 
preparation of young men for the niinistry. He seems 
through his youth to have been particularly happy in the 
good sense and piety of those who had die management 
of his education, especially in the Marquis de F6nelon, 
his uncle and protector, and Mens. Tronson, the superior 
of St. Sulpice. It was here that F6n61on's ardent and 
devoted spirit conceived the desire of going as a mission- 
ary to Canada, where the catholics had at that time an 
estabUshment for the conversion of savages, a service 
for which a meuk and delicate frame rendered him 
totally unfit : the consent of his friends to the project was 
consequently refused, and he was persuaded to enter the 
mimstry among the priests of St. Sulpice. It was 
doubtless in the active duties of thb ministry, that F6n6- 
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Ion first acquired his deep and iieart-searching Icnowledge 
of the wants and miseries of our fallen nature ; and hj 
constant communication with tlie suffering and the un* 
fortunate, learned to administer consolation with that 
judgment and tenderness which afterwards so eminently 
distinguished him. 

Tn 1675, the wish to be engaged in religious mis^ms 
again kindled his youthful fancy, and a voyage to the 
Levant was the object of his enthusiastic wishes. A 
letter written at this time sufficiently marks the ardent 
imagination whose classic studies had associated with 
Greece and Palestine the idea of every thing that was 
great and lovely ; but superseded always by the feelings 
of a Christian on what had passed there more recently. 
Having spoken of his intended mission to the summit of 
Parnassus and the vale of Tempo, he continues, '^ Jene 
t'oublierai pas, O tsle, consacr6e par les c61estes^ visions 
du disciple bien aime! O heureuse Pathmos! J'irai 
baiser sur la terre les pas de I'apfttre, et je.croirai voir les 
cieux ou verts. Je vols d6j4 le schisme qui tombe— 
rOrient et I'Occident qui se r^unissent, et I'Asie qui voit 
renattre le jour apr^s une si longue nuit ; la terre sancti- 
fiee par les pas du Sauveur et arros6e de son sang, d41i- 
vr6e de ses profanateurs, et rev&tue d'une nouvelle 
gloire ; enfin, les enfans d' Abraham, ^pars sur la face de 
toute la terre et plus nombreux que les etoiles du firma- 
ment, qui, rassembl^s des quatres vents, viendront en 
foule reconnoitre le Christ qu'ils out perc6, et montrer k 
la fin des tems une resurrection." 

This project was. not executed. F6n61on was ap-> 
pointed Superieur des Nouvelles-Catholiques, a commu- 
nity not bound by monastic vows, but instituted for the 
purpose of instructing females newly converted, and 
confirming them in the tenets of the Catholic faith. His 
occupation ten years in this office was only interrupted 
by a short absence at the priory of Carenac, resigned to 
him by his unde the bishop of Sarlat ; the only benefice 
he held till he reached his forty-fourth year. He giv^ m 
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Kvely degeriptioQ of his entree into thii9 new l^nefice, Md 
of the harangues made to him on the occasion: " Me 
▼oiI& & la porte dijk arriv^, et les consols commencent 
tear harangae par la bouche de Toratenr royal. A ce 
nom Yons ne manqoez pas de tous representor ce qae 
Peloquence a de plus vif et de plus pompenx. Qui 
pourroit dire.qnelles furent les gr&ces de son discours? 
II me compara au soleil; bientdt jilalune; tous les astres 
les plus radieux enrent ensnite Thonneur de me ressem- 
bier; deAk nous vinmes aux 61^mens et aux m6t6ores; 
et nous fintmes heureusement par le commencement dn 
monde. Alors le soleil 6toit dijk couch^, et pour 
adsdver la c'bmparaison de lui k moi, j'allai dans ma 
chambre pour me preparer k en faire de m6me.'* 

It was while engaged in the instruction of the Non- 
▼elles-Catholiques that F^n^lon wrote his first work, the 
Traits sur I'Education des Filles. His observations on 
the treatment of children are extremely sensible, as are 
also those on the mode of instructing them, as far as they 
are applicable to the present time, in which education 
differs much from what it was when F6n61on wrote. 
Speaking of the ill effects of works of fiction on the minds 
of youfig persons, he says, ** Elles se passionnent pour 
des roraans, pour des comedies, pour des recits d'aven- 
tures chimSriques, oii I'amour profane est m616; elles se 
rendent I'esprit visionnaire en s'accoutumant au langage 
mi^ifique des hkros des romans; elles se g&tent m6me 
par-lik pour la monde: car tous ces beaux sentimens en 
Fair, toutes ces passions g6n6reuses, toutes.ces aventures 
que Fauteur du roman a inventees pour le plaisir, n*ont 
aucun rapport aveo les vrais motifs qui font agir dans le 
monde, et qui d6cident des affaires, ni avec les mScontes 
qu'on trouve dans tout ce qu'on enteprend.*^ 

Speaking of rewards and punishments, he observes, 
•< Ne promettezs jamais aux enfans, pour recompenses, 
des ajustemens ou des friandises-— c'est leur inspirer 
Testime de ce qui'ls doivent m6prisen Gardez-vous 
bien des les m6nacer, de les faire 6tudier| ou de les 
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as8iij6tir k qnelque r^le. U fatit faire le moins de 
regies qn'on peut." 

In another place, " Ne prenez jamais la liberty de 
faire devant lea enfans certaines railleries snr des choaes 
qui ont rapport k la religion. On ae moquera de la d^ 
votion de qaelqae esprit simple* Voua croyez que Coni 
cela est innocent: mais vous yous trompez. II ne fant 
jamais parler de Dieu* ni des cboses qui concement son 
culte, qa'avec an s6rienx et un respect bien 61oign6 de 
ces libert6s." Again — '' Ce qu'il y a de principal k mettre 
sans cesse devant les yeux des eofans, c'est J^sus-Christ^ 
aoteur et consommateur de notre foi, le centre de tonte 
religion/ et notre nnique esp^rance. Rappelez soavent 
les promesses da baptdme^ pour montrer que les exeofr- 
pies et les maximes da monde, bien loin d'avoir qaelqae 
aatorit6 sur nous, doivent nous rendre suspect toat ce* 
qai nous vient d'une source si empoisonn^e. Le premier 
pas qu'on fait par le bapt^me dans le Cbristiaiusaie est 
un renoncement k toute la pompe mondaine. Jje monde 
fait toujours une persecution indireote ^ la pi6t6; et lui 
tend des pi6ges pour la faire tomber, il la d^crie, il s'en 
moque; et il en rend la pratique si difficile dans, la pla« 
part des conditions, qa*aa milieu m6me des nations 
Chr^tiennes on est en danger de rougir da nom de 
J6su8-Christ et de Fimitation de sa vie." 

Speaking of the study of Italian and Spanish, the Ian* 
guages then taught to young women of rank, he says, 
*' Ces deux langues ne servent gu^e qu'jt lire des livres 
dangereux et capables d'augmenter les d6fauts des fem- 
mes : T^tude du latin seroit bien plus raisonnable.'' 

*' La f)oesie et la musique, si on en retranchoit tout oe 
qui ne tend pas au vrai but, pourroient 6tre employees 
tr^s-utilemenV^ exciter dans T&me des sentimens vifs et 
soblimes pour la vertu. On ne pent abandonner ces 
arts, que I'esprit de Dieu meme a consacr^. Une ma- 
sique et une poesie Chr^tienne seroient le plus grand de 
tous les secours pour d^gduter des plaisirs profanes; 
mais dans les faax pr^jug^s oil est notre nation^ le go&t 
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de 068 arts n'est goire sans d&nger. II fant done se^ 
h&ter de faire sentir k one jeane fille, qn'on vbit sensibte 
it de telles impressions, combien oa pent trouver de 
charmes dans la musique sans sortir de snjets piettx•'^ 
Agaiih— «<* Souvent on voit des parens qui menent eax- 
m&toes leurs enfans aax spectacles publics, et k d'aotre^* 
divertissepiens qui ne peuvent manquer de les d6g6oter 
de la Tie s^rieuse et occup6e dans laqueHe ces parens 
memes veulent les engager; ainsi ils nidlent le poison 
a^ec Taliment salutaire. Ils ne parlent que de sagesse; 
mais Ub aeooutumient Timagination volage des enfans aox 
▼iolents ebranlemens des representations passion^es, et 
de la musique. lis leur donnent le goikt des passions, 
et leur lEbnt trouver fades les plaisirs innocens«" 

The pipus instructor does not think even* the dress of 
bis pupils beneath the reach of Christian principlef— *''I1 
&ut seulement qu'elles prennent le goiit de cette sim* 
plicit6 d'faabits, si noble, si gracieuse, et d'aillenrssieon. 
venable aux meurs Chretiennes." And we should ob* 
serve that these remarks were not written for the in- 
mates of a convent, but for the daughters of the duchess 
de Beauvilliers, at whose request F^n^lon composed 
the treatise. 

The period had now arrived when the despotic Louis, 
willing to make an easy atonement for the sins of a long 
and licentious life by the exercise of unrelenting bigotry, 
withdrew from the protestants of his kingdom the brief 
protection afforded them by the edict of Nantes. By 
this edict Henry IV. had granted to the Huguenots, or 
French protestants, the free exercise of their religion, 
and salaries for the support of their ministers!, Louis in 
revoking it subjected them to every species of outrage 
and oppression. Their churches were taken from them, 
their clergy banished the kingdom, and a licentious soldiery, 
placed in their towns, to oppress and insult them at their 
pleasure. So cruel, was their treatment, that thousands, 
of these>. unhappy people were compelled to leave tbeic 
property and their homes* and seek protection in other 
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conntrids. We must believei and his letters at this tiiM 
saffieiently prove it, that Vhnblon approved not these 
harsh measures. He recbmmeAded kindness and per^^ 
snttrion as the only lawful means of conversion, and 
speaks of the absurdity of attempting to change thehearts 
of men by fire and the sword. But brought up in firm 
and devoted attachment to the Romish Church/F6n6loa 
was really anxious for the conversion of those whom he 
believed in error, and in conjunction with other eminent 
men, accepted a mission in Poitou for the purpose of 
trying what argument might do to bring them to sub- 
misnon. There is sufficient evidence that he fulfilled 
this commission with gentleness and moderation; while 
the piety and moral excellence of his character were mudi 
fitted to persuade the Protestants that his church was less 
corrupt than they believed it. So little confidence, 
h<rwever, had he himself in the numerous conversions 
efiibcted at this period under the infiuence of fear and 
other human considerations, that in a letter to Bossuet 
he writes, " Si on vouloit leur faire abjurer le Christian* 
isme et suivre F Alcoran, il n'y auroit qu'jt leur montrer 
des dragons. II n'y a qu'jt prior Dieu pour enx, etqn'a 
ne se relenter point de les instruire."^ 
. The work we have mentioned, and another, Le Minis- 
tere des Pasteurs, had given some publicity to the name 
of F6n61on; but he seemed destined still to pass ins life 
in obscurity, when the appointment of his friend, the 
due de Beauvilliers, as governor to the duke of Bur^ 
gundy, grandson of Louis XIV, called him into a far 
difierent sphere of action. At the request of his friend, 
he was nominated preceptor to the yobng prince, and 
immediately devoted all his powers to the difficult and 
important task of educating the future sovereign of 
France. 

We cannot forbear inserting here some extracts firom 
the letter of M. Tronson, the friend from whom F6n6loB 
had received his education and the principles of piety 
that early marked his characteri addressed to him on this 
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sudden appdlntment at the court ; so applicable » ft to 
all who tread the patkof earthly prosperity. ** Voasseres, 
peut-^tre snrpris^ MoDsienr^ de ne m'avoir point trovr6- 
dans la foule de ceax qui vons ont f(&licii6 de la gfiee 
que sa majesty vient de vons faiire. Mais je vous pm 
trds-hamblement de ne pas condamner ce petit retarde- 
ment; j^ai cm que dans nue conjoiictQfe oil je m'iil« 
t^ressois si fort, je ne ponvois rien faire de nmnx que de 
commencer par adoresr les desseins de EKen snr vons^ et 
de Ini demander poiir vons la continaation de ses nuh* 
s^ricordes. J'ai tacbd de faire I'ane et I'aatre le raoim- 
mal.qne j'ai pa ; je puis vons assurer apr^s cela que j'ai 
en une yraie joie d'apprendre que yow aviez eth choisi;. 
Mais je vons avoue fort ing^nntnent, qne ma joie so* 
troijtve bien m416e de craintes, en consid6rant les pirik'. 
anxquels vons 6tes expos^, car on ne pent nier qne 
dans le conrs ordinaire des choses, notre ^l^vation nons 
rend le saint plus difficile: elle nons onvre la porte 
anx dignites de la terre; mais vons ddvez cndndre 
qn'elle ne vons la ferme anx solides grandeurs duciel. 
II est vrai que vous pouvez faire de tr^s-grands bieasr 
dans la situation oiik vous ^tes; mais vous pouvez aassi 
Tons y rendre conpable de tri^s-grands maux. Vons 
voil^ dans nn pays oik TEvangile de J6su6-Christ estpeo. 
connu^ et oil ceux mSmes qui le connotssent nese servent 
ordinairement de cette connoissance que pour s'en faii^ 
honoenr aupr^s des hommes,- Vous vivez maintenaat 
panni des personnes dont le langage e^st tout paien, et' 
dont les exemples s'entrainent presque toujours vers les 
choses perilleuses. Yoos vous verrez environn6 d^ne 
infinite d'objets qui fiattent les sens, et qui ne son! (hto* 
pres qu'& r6veiller les passions les plas^ assonpies. II 
faut une grande gr&ce et une prodigiense fidelity, pour 
r6sister & des impressions si vives et si violentes en mSme 
temps. Les brouillards horribles qui r^gnent & la cour 
sent capables d'obscurcir les v6rit6s les plus claires et 
les plus evidentes. II ne faut pas y avoir 6t6 bien long- 
terns pour regarder comme entries et excessives des 
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maximes, q'on avoit si ironvent goftt^es, el qn'on avoit 
jiagiea si certaines, loisqa'on les mfeditoit ao pied dia 
GTiieifix. Les obligations les miiduX'^tablies devielmeBt 
ins^Dsiblement *bil dovteuses da impraticables. II se 
priaenlera mille occaMbus oik vous croirez mdme par 
pradetioe et par charity devoir unpen menagerie monde; 
et cependa&t quel Strange 4tat est ce ponr nn 6hr6tieiH 
el' {dkn^eneore pour nn pir^tre, de se voir oblig6 d'entrer 
en composition avec Tennemi de son salutl-^K jamus 
r^iude et la meditation de FEcriture Sainte vous ont ^^H 
nkiessairesy c'est bien maintenant qu'elles le sent d'une 
maniire indispensables. 11 semble que vous n'en avez en 
beBoinjusqu'ioi que pour Yonsremplir de bonnes id6e8,et 
¥ouff nourrir de la T6rit6; mais vous en aurez besoin de 
sodnaais pour vous garantir des mauTUses impressionsy et 
▼otM preserver du mensonge. H vous est oertainement 
d'une consequence infinie de ne perdre jamais de Tue 
le redoutable moment de votre mort, oii toute la gloire 
du monde doit dii^arottre comme un songe, et ojk toute 
Gfeatuie qui avoit pu vous servir d'appui fondra sons 
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Tbere is no one, perhaps, whose beart b under the 
influence of genuine piety, in whatever rank of Ufe, that 
has not felt the force of these truths^ when brought into 
dose connexion with a careless and unbelieving worlds 
The CQutamiBaling influence is not confined to courts* 
The palace of Louis XIV. is not the only sphere where 
^*the language of society is altogether heathen," and 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ is little known. And much 
need in every age and station have those whose circum- 
stances place them in such a sphere, to observe the 
Counsel given to the Abbe Feneion by the affectionate 
and pious instructor of hb youth. 
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REFLECTIONS 

ON SELECT PASSA.6ES OF SCRIPTURE. 



T%ere is Joy in heaven aver one sinner that repehfeth. 

LUKBXT. 7. 

There is joy in heaven, but there is none on ea^* 
WhOieareSy when the careless sinner repents him.of.ttha 
error of bis ways, and begins to serve his God with hoAest 
earnestness ? Nay, for the most part, the tale of the 
Ftodigal's retarni b heard with jests and sneers. Donbt 
and ridicule sufficiently attest, that they who hear ii, 
would rather that the tidings were not true. How can 
it be, that men are indifferent to what makes angels glad ? 
It is that they are the servants of a different kingdom, 
which loses a subject when the other gains one. When 
the Great Shepherd finds his erring sheep, he bids his 
friends rejoice with him, for he has recovered what he 
lost! Aogels are his friends, and therefore they rcjoiee 
with him at his bidding. Men hearof the recovery with 
regret-!-they would prevent it if they could ; and if they 
cannot, will mark it with contempt. What can we con- 
olttde but that they are not his friends ? 

Woe unto tKee, Chorazin ! Woe unto thee, Bethsaida ! 
for if the mighty works which were done in you had 
been done in Tyre andSidon, they would have repented 
long ago in sackcloth and ashes. — ^Matt. xu 21. 
And woe unto thee. Christian ! With all that has been 
done for thee, why art thou grown no better? Pity has 
spared thee, love has redeemed thee, grace has taught 
thee ; why art thou grown no better ? Dost thou feel 
scorn of those who are yet strangers to the gospel of 
peace ? Feel shame rather that there is no more differ- 
ence between them and thee. For, perhaps, had mercy 
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done for them what it has done for thee, they had bomd 
better frnits than then hast. If their ignorance, their 
opposition, and their wrongs provoke thee, bear with 
them, and be humbled. • Thou hast been taught, thou 
hast been chastened, thou hast been comforted, times 
without number* The secrets of the Lord are in thine 
heart, the glories of heaven are in thine eye. God has 
manifested himself to thee as be does not to the world 
-—why art thou still so earthly, so faithless, so unstable? 
Why is thy bosom rent with mundane passions, distressed 
with sublunary cares — anxious, disturbed, distrustful, as 
if thou didst not like thy planting in the garden of the 
Lord ! Why art thou pursuing earthly things, and setting 
thine heart upon them, as if they were thine only portion ? 
Ere thou lookest scorn on those who are not like thee, 
Uush for thyself that thou art so much like them. 

How hardly shall a rich man enter into the kingdom of 

A^ai;^^.*— Luke xiii. 24. 

How hardly shall they, whose life has been hitherto a 
summer^s sunshine, whose portion is the best that earth 
can give — ^rich in pleasures, rich in expectations,' rich in 
friends and fortune — cherished, admired, beloved — how 
hardly shall they be persuaded that this poor world is but a 
tra.veller's mead, the weary pilgrim's housetess, homeless 
way. How hardly can they be induced to seek a refuge 
from the storm that never beat on them, a resting-place 
for feet that never yet were weary — ^to believe that they 
are poor, and blind, and naked, while they feel that they 
are rich, and have need of nothing. With God all things 
are possible. B at far safer is the path of the afflicted and 
the poor, who having learned their need of comfort by 
long and bitter sufferance, are less disposed to reject it 
when it comes — who having tak^^n largely of sin's hard 
wages, are wiUiug to make trial of a better master. 
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A man shall be as a hiding place from the toind, and a 
covert from the tempest ; as rivers of water in a dry 
place, as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 
— ISi^lAH xxxii. 2. 

' How many passages of Scripture are withont sense or 

meaning to the world at large. If fhey are so to iis» let 

US consider, for they are the words of God. As the 

sunny bower and sheltering roof are to the houseless 

wanderer, when the tempest beats and the wind blows 

cold — as the cool streams of water are to him whose lips 

are parched with thirst — as the first shadow of some 

friendly rock to one who many an hour has borne the 

scorching of the mid-da^ sun — so is a Saviour^s love to 

those. To whom? Not to them that sit at ease in their 

pleasant places — who think inearth as a satisfying portion, 

of sin as^ light matter, of death as a distant evil, and of 

heaven as a thing of course. Extravagant indeed to 

such must seem these striking emblems of a Christian's 

hope. They only whose souls have sunk within them in 

sickness of (he world's unsatisfying good — to whom the 

consciousness of wrong is as a fire in their bosoms, every 

moment lighted up afresh by recommission of the sins 

they hate-^to whom death is the conscious criminal's near 

moment of conviction, and heaven the forfeited object of 

their every hope and wish— they only know something 

of that hiding-place which shelters them from the world, 

from sin, and from themselves. 

Great plagues remain for the ungodly ; but whoso 
putteth his trust in the Lord, mercy emhraceth him 
on every «ic?e.-— Psalm xxxii. 12. 

The plagues remain, the sorrows are in reserve, though 
not the weight of a single care has yet been layed on 
them. Their sun must go down — their smooth waters 
must be ruffled — for all they have is forfeited and must 
be parted from. But fair, in spite of every menacing: 
cloud, is the prospect of them that trust in the Lord. 1l 
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every side— on the side of adversity as of prosperity — of 
sickness as of health — Mercy's arms are round them» to 
shield them from danger, to raise them when they are 
cast down, and support them when they falter. Mercy 
mixes for them as well the bitter medicines to heal, as 
the cordial to revive. The winter thorn and the sum- 
mer rose are all of Mercy's planting. The trusting 
spirit knows it and is glad : glad even in tears ; as the 
hurt and frightened child clings to its mother's bosom, 
and is comforted. Pardon for their sins and pity for 
their sorrows — hope in their sadness and help in their 
need — peace on earth and bliss in heaven — these are 
Mercy's promises to those that trust in the Lord. Have 
the ungodly and the careless any such prospect ? 



THE LISTENER.— No. XL 

Walking one noontide silent and alone, and some- 
thing oppressed by a still and sultry atmosphere, I laid 
myself down upon a mound of grass beneath the shelter 
of a tree ; and while all around me was sunshine and 
tranquillity, most strangely betook myself to think of 
tempests and the storm. Fleetjy and prompt the con- 
sciousness of all things present passed from my mind. I 
no longer perceived the sun riding in mid-day splendour 
through the cloudless heavens, nor heard the rippling of 
the stream that stole through the herbage at my feet. 
My senses became absorbed in the distant wanderings of 
my mind, and imagination carried me, I know not 
whither and say not bow, to some far region where I 
either saw, or dreamed, or feigned, or fancied, whichever 
may seem most probable, the following moving incident. 
I am not without hope that my readers may find the inter- 
pretation of it, without the aid of the Babylonislr Magi. 

In idea I had joined myself to a company of men 
who were walking blithely between the overhanging cliff 
and the waters of the ocean. The tide was out, the road 
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was broad and smooth: flowers bloomed fair on it. on 
every side — ^the sun, scarcely yet beginning to decline, 
veiled at intenrals its splendours behind fleecy clouds, 
appearing and disappearing as they flitted past him, 
givhig added beauty to the scene by the rapid inter- 
change of light and shadow. Large companies of men 
were disappearing in the distance before us ; but as the 
road had many windings, and a pale blue mist was on 
the air, we could distinguish little of their forms, and 
nothing of the issue of their journey. Behind us,, too, 
as far as eye could reach, there were others advancing 
by the way we came. But the party to which I had 
joined myself was small ; I listened attentively to their 
discourse, and soon perceived there was a dispute 
amongst them as to the road they were to take. 

''Pause yet a moment," said one whom from his dis- 
course 1 supposed to be Prudens ; *' it is well at least 
that we consider of our path before we go too far ta 
retreat if we be wrong. It is true here is space enough, 
and a fair beaten way. But yonder murmuring tide will 
briefly steal back upon us. This cliff, too, that bounds us 
on the other side — we might ascend it now, but it seems 
to me to become more steep and difficult as we advance. 
What if, as night approaches and the sun declines, we be 
inclosed in some dread pass where nothing can save us 
from the ingulphing waters?" 

^'It is not very likely," said Batioualis. ''Why should 
a road be made so smooth and pleasant if it is not to be 
trodden. Most clearly toil and care have been spent in 
making it, and nature has delighted to adorn it. Yonder, 
too, if I mistake not, are the distant towers of our future 
home. Far off, it is true, and scarcely visible, but so 
exactly opposite, that it were folly t.o turn aside and 
seek another path, when one so open and direct is lying 
here, before us." 

** Wise men are ye, doubtless," said Audax, ** but 
prythee stey us not to listen to your doubts. If it be so 
that the night is coming, why, even let us make our way 
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while it is day. They who go boldly forward are more 
likely to reach their goal, I ween, than they who loiter 
here to talk of it." 

*^ Yoti may do even as yoa will," rejoined Frivolas. 
^* 1 care little for the beginning or the end, since the 
midway is thus delightful. I mind not very muqh if it 
please you to stay here, at least till I have called these 
"flowers so beautiful." 

But while some doubted, some trusted, and some 
trifled, I perceived that they all continued to go for- 
ward without any effort to find another path, t^ru- 
dens went sighing on, with many a prophecy of future 
dBnger : Rationalis ceased not to argue on the impos- 
sibility of any such danger existing: Audiix continued 
to deride them both, and Frivolus was t6o busy with 
his flowers to give heed to any thing. But however 
much divided in opinion and disposed to argue, they 
were perfectly agreed in practice; fot all went dlSce 
blithely forward. It was now I .fir^t observed among 
them one whose appearance was strangely different from 
the rest. While all beside were smiling, the deepest 
shade of sorrow hung upon his brow. The subdued iknd 
sober stillness of his walk was strongly contrasted with 
the airy lightness of his companions'. There was in his 
countenance an inscrutable expression of mental anguish, 
veiled, but not hidden by a smile of patient acqui- 
escence. The sigh that he heaved not seemed impri- 
soned in his bosom only to burst it the morie surely. 
The tear that fell not from his dimmed and sunken eye, 
was as if suspended there, lest the shedding of it should 
relieve his anguish. He was hot old, and yet there 
were lines of more suffering in his countenance than 
could be crowded into two-score years. The swollen 
lip and pallid cheek of careful watchfulness, the languor 
and exhaustion of a body spent and over- worn by too 
much endurance, were strangely intermixed with an air 
of calm and firm determination, that seemed preparing 
to meet another blow. I marvelled much w|iat manner 
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of person this might be, that looked so sorrowful when 
all around were gay — that seemed as if he had taken to 
himself the miseries of them all, and, like the packhorse 
of some lightsome troop, was bearing the burden of 
which each one had made haste to rid himself. His 
soft, submissive eye was for the most part bent upon the 
ground. I should have thought him indifferent to what 
was passing round him, had I not observed that he 
looked sometimes towards the cliff with anxious earnest- 
ness, as if measuring its growing height, and sometimes 
towards the sea, now rapidly approaching. I even 
fancied there was an expression of growing apprehen- 
sion as he watched its progress. And then he looked at 
his companions as if he would have spoken, but knew 
not how to gain a hearing. And indeed it was not easy, 
for they were vastly talkative and busy one with the 
other, and payed no more attention to him than if they 
knew him unworthy of regard. Do they really know 
this ? I considered within myself — ^for else it might seem 
that his sorrow at least should move them to compassion. 
Since he has travelled thus far in their company, he 
cannot be unknown to them : and yet he walks, of all 
contemned and disregarded, as if he were a stranger 
and alone. I would at least that he might speak. 

And scarcely had I formed the wish, when I saw the 
Man of Sorrows advance moreclosely towards his blithe 
companions, from whom he had walked hitherto some 
little space apart ; and with a voice that seemed to issue 
from the bottom of a breaking heart, '* Pause here a 
moment, travellers," he said, "and list you to my 
words." I waited the effect of this address — but no one 
paused and no one listened ; while the pensive stranger 
continued to regard them with an air of anxious and 
alarmed solicitation. And now I thought his palid coun- 
tenance grew almost beautiful by the love, and tender- 
ness, and pity^ that lighted up in his features. ** Pause, 
travellers," he repeated in a louder tone, " for danger 

I 3 
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Cometh upon us as a thief in the night, and no man 
he^ds its coming." Eyes were now turned upon him, a« 
if content to hear — but scorn and derision was in all of 
them, and no one slackened his pace. The Man of Sor** 
rows spoke — "Travellers on a road of which. ye know 
not the dangers or the end, list to the voice of one who 
takes care for yon, thoagh you take none for yourselve3. 
Ye are bound, ye say, to yonder fair qity, whose towe^ 
scarcely yet are visible in the distance — ^^but thi^ is not 
the way. Your senses deceive yon. There is betweeq 
us and our distant home a pass, which no man ever yet 
has crossed. Full well I know the spot. The darken- 
ing cliff hangs frowning over it, bare ^d inaccessible to 
human footstep. The boiling surge breaks on the rocks 
beneath, and fills up the cavern many a fathom deep. 
The sea-mew scarcely dares to build his n^st upon Uie 
heights, lest the tempest rock his cradle to the deep. 
No vessel ever cast an anchor there, or ventured near 
to rescue them that perish. Of all who go that way, 
not one returns — ^for ever as the rising tide flows in 
upon their path and closes their retreat, those w^ 
are nigh to that tremendous passage, go into it and 
perish. Be warned while it is day, for the night cometh 
in which no man can escape." And he lifted up bis 
humid eyes, as if to see how far the day-star had gone 
down : but there were many hours yet before its setting. 
The party marked it too, and smiled. "I know not" 
said A.udax, ** why we should mar the pleasures of the 
day by thinking of the night. When the danger is at 
hand, it will be time enough to think of fin escape. Me* 
thiuks thy malice envies us our present good, since ;^hpu 
art so eager to empoison it with fear. Are we to turn 
us from our beaten Course, because a soured and dis- 
torted fancy sees ills that no man beside thee ever told 
of. We go the way our, fathers went before us, and 
doubtless shall rejoin them where they are. And yonder 
multitude, still moving in the distance — are they too all 
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deceived, and only thou so wise? How oamest thou ky« 
thy knowledge ?" And be torned him away with a sneer, 
and listened no more to the discourse. 

" Thou art a fool,'' said Rationalis, ''for unle&s tboa 
hast been there, bow canst thou know the issue of tibe 
path? and if thou bast, there is some retreat, it ^eems, 
since thou hast found it. I can see much to prove Ibitt 
this should be our path, and only thy single word to 9ay 
US nay. As wise men, therefore, it behoves us to take 
the side of probability, to be guided by the things we see, 
and not to be diverted from our purpose by fanciful re- 
presentations of what by thy own confession no man who 
has tried it e'er returned to tell." And he looked on the 
admonitor with the contemptuous pity of one who waits 
an answer to what he believes unanswerable. 

Frivolus Ipoked up vith a smile, but not exactly un- 
derstanding the matter in dispute, and concluding it was 
no business of bis, left them to settle it as they might* 
and returned to his amusements. 

But Prudens drew closer to the side of him whQ warded 
them, and seemed disposed to listen to his counsels. 
"Knowest thou, then," he said, ''a safer and a better path? 
For ere we quit the one we are pursuing, it befits us that 
we find another. Well I see we walk between two 
barriers that may become impassable ; the way already 
narrows, and I am not without my apprehensions^ But 
where is the remedy? Path see I none but this.'' 

"There is a remedy," replied the Man of.Sprrowjs. 
" I know a path — ^it is steep and difiicult indeed, and 
trodden but of few. No man will exchange for it this 
smooth and flowery way, if he believe not that destruc- 
tion waits him here. Yonder it winds between the 
crevices of that tall clifi; We shall find many openings 
to it as we proceed, but each one becomes more difficult 
than the last, and if we go too far, we may seek for it in 
vain. Could we but reach the summit of the clifl^, the 
way, though stony, is secure, and the prospect beautiful." 

" We should do well to abide thy counsel," replied 
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FradenSy ''if what thou sa/st be true. And if I were 
but sure of it, I would not hesitate to leave all and fallow 
thee. But the path you bid us to looks gloomy and little 
promising; nor perceive I well why such a one should 
be the only way to the place we seek. He who invites 
OS thither would surely make it more accessible. I 
almost dispose to leave the company and go with thee. 
But they will mock us, and with reason, should it appear 
We have taken unnecessary trouble, and gained but toil 
and deprivation for our pains. Better that we be not 
rash, but try a little how this path may bear." And so 
he betook himself to other matters. And they all with 
one accord turned their backs upon their monitor, and 
forgot at once his warning and himself. 

And I looked if that in his patient eye there was a 
gleam of anger for their scorn. But no. A thicker 
cloud of sadness did indeed pass over it — ^he smote upon 
his gentle bosom and looked up to heaven— but not as 
if he asked a curse upon their folly. I could rather 
fancy that every movement of his quivering lip was an 
aspiration for mercy on their reckless heads. Meantime 
the tide arose. Already the dashing waters thundered on 
the shore — the sun was going down, and the fast-gather- 
ing clouds threatened to extinguish his departing beams 
even before their setting. The party had gone far upon 
their way, and seemed but less sensible of danger as it 
approached them nearer. I saw the poor despised one 
pause a moment, and look earnestly behind him. I too 
looked backward, and perceived the waters had already 
overflowed some portion of the way we came, so as to 
make return impossible. The rocks had become almost 
perpendicular, and while I followed each movement of 
his eye, again directed forward, I perceived a passage 
very much like the one he had described. He saw it 
too. His dimmed eye kindled at the sight, and with 
more vehemence than before had marked his move- 
ments, he rushed forward into the midst of his com- 
panions. ** TravellerSi Brethreui Friends, I do beseech 
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yon bear me. The momeDt is c< 
upon the heads of all of yoa — ai 
falls. A few minutes more and th< 
path — a few yards further and ther 
heights — already retreat is cut off i 
* you go forward yoa must perish, 
yet be saved — reject my counsel, si 
But they all by this time had grci 
course ; they Were weary and indis] 
had h^ard these threats so often, tl 
as an idle tale. And now grew tl 
fore they mocked, and ** Cease tl 
claimed. ** We have heard thy ra 
of tbein. Mile by mile thou has I 

in our ears. Let us at least hear ii 

• 

we iieeds must list to thee. Despi 
thy prayers for our destruction, ^ 
Way in peace, the end is even at I 
shall feaiSt not on the sight 6f our : 

He answered,^' Revile kne as 
and contempt upon my blameless 
have been, the outcast and the sec 
pie me under your feet as a desp i 
all, so you but let me save yon. 
yet a moment, and do -with mef ! 
hundred yards forth and your do; 
Say, will you yet go forward?' ** ' 
they replied. " We see as well 
thy cowardice fears. We see the 
path before us — but still is it smo< * 
can ford it. And what though yo ; 
hide something from our view, we 
ger is beyond. We are resolved i 

The Man 6f Sorrows heard. 1 . 
feelings rent his withered form, 
upon his bosom as if waiting for ] i 
already he resolved. The calm ; 
subdued gave place to the struj j 
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forehead bathed itself with sweat — ^his eye was swollen 
with anguish, and in the attitude of one who must, but 
cannot, he stood as if irresolute. Twas but a moment, 
and with the step of one who dooms himself to peridi 
and goes forth to work his purpose, he placed himself in 
front of the advancing group, and in a voice that startled 
them to compliance, he exclaimed, ** Stand, travellers, 
a moment, for you must. I warned you long, and ye 
refused to listen. I intreated you, and ye answered me 
with scorn. Had I not loved yon, I had left you to 
your fate, and saved myself without you. But neither 
could your slights repulse me nor your wrongs offend. 
For every blow you struck at this unsheltered bosom, I 
gave you back a sigh of pity and of love. Such love as 
ye shall witness ere we part. I tell you this path is 
death, and you believe me pot. Be it so. I have 
shewn yon the danger; I have shown yon the escape; 
I have reasoned with you, besought you, prayed for 
you. All is in vain, and there is but one way left. 
Pause here a moment where you are, and let me try 
that dreadful pass before you. If I perish not, go on 
your way in peace, and leave me for the madman and 
the fool you think me. But if I die in the attempt — ^if 
in yon dark waters ye esteem so shallow, ye see me 
struggling in the gprasp of death — ^if ye see, as ye stand 
here in safety, the engulphing chasm close in upon the 
earthly form of him whom ye despise — O then! it is all 
I ask of you to requite the sacrifice, it is all I ask in 
payment of my love, believe the danger, and escape 
wUIe it is day." 

The travellers stood fixed in mute amazement on the 
spot. The devoted being advanced to where the waters 
closed upon the rock. Turning one last, humid look on 
those who obstinately had doomed him thus to perish, 
and spending all that remained to him of life in prayer 
to heaven for them, '' Believe, and be ye saved," he 
said--and plunged into the waves. A moment he 
struggled — a moment, and he was gone. 
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A SERIES OF 

LECTURES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 



LECTURE THE SECOND. 



Our Father which art in Heaven. 

Every word addressed by a creature in prayer to his 
Creator, has or ought to have a most deep and heartfelt 
meaning. So the appellatives we use at the commence- 
ment of our prayers, ought not to pass unregarded from 
our lips. Their purpose is at once to remind us who it 
is we are addressing, and to express our persuasion that 
he is what he declares himself and what our prayers 
acknowledge him to be. Thus when we address our ' 
Maker as our God, our Lord, we make the acknowledg- 
ment that becomes us of entire dependence on his will. 
We speak in one brief word the claim he has on us, the 
duty we owe him, his right to dispose of us as he will. 
We confess in short that we are his and not our own : 
for if he is our God and Lord, it must be so. When we 
begin our prayer with calling him God Almighty, we 
acknowledge that he has the power as well as the right 
to do whatsoever pleases him — and when we term our 
God most gracious, most merciful, we declare, Ah! 
would we thought it as duly as we say it ! that he is no 
hard master, whose service is a weariness to us — ^no 
stern and avengeful sovereign, who rigidly exacts his 
dues — but a Lord most gracious to our needs, most 
merciful to our undeservings. And deep and full should 
be the impression of such words upon us, that our minds 
may be in a fit state to proceed with the petition — 
humble, submissive, and confiding, we should feel to 
whom we are addresssing ourselves and wherefore we 
address him* We are before our God; and we come 
before him^ because he only can grant us what we need. 
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Without such a feeling answerable to the words that are 
meant to express it, the succeeding prayer must be 
indeed a mockery. 

We pause then to consider the address or invocation 
of this prayer. It is peculiar — " Our Father." As if 
he would put away from his disciples every anxious fear 
and apprehensive doubt, our Lord lays aside the titles of 
greatness with which they were wont to address their 
Maker, and bids them approach him simply as their 
Father. But what an extent of meaning is in that 
single word. As God and Lord he might reject their 
services, his Almighty power might be turned against 
them, his very mercy might be out-worn by their long- 
continued disobedience. All these terms therefore are 
put aside, and they are taught for a moment to forget 
that God is their King, their Judge — any thing to them 
but a kind and tender parent. 

But here it befits us to remember this prayer was 
dictated by our Saviour to His disciples. To those who 
had acknowledged him their Lord, and had forsaken all 
to follow him, and were confiding every thing to his pro- 
mised aid. It was not for them that mocked his grace, 
and joined with the unbelieving crowd to do him despite. 
To them he said that God was not their Father, since 
they rejected him whom he had sent, and did not the 
things that he commanded. 

But to all who are reconciled to God through their 
Saviour's death and intercession, who return like the 
prodigal to their Father's house, and are living in de- 
pendence on his love and mercy, to all such the words 
are dictated as an expression of the most entiro^con- 
fidence. There is no relationship on earth more lender 
than that between a father and his child. With an affec* 
tion quite independent of any thing in us that may de- 
serve their love, our fathers tend and cherish us. It is 
they who most patiently bear with our misconduct and 
most feelingly participate in our sorrows. No distance 
or separation wipes from a father's bosom the remem- 
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brance of the child he loves ; no length of time wears 
ont the anxious efforts for his welfare. His child is to 
him as a part of himself—be grieves when compelled to 
give him pain, and delights in nothing so much as to 
make him happy. A father for the most part spends his 
wealth upon his children, or amasses it for their future 
benefit. Ever willing to listen to their complaints, to 
excuse their faults and accept their penitence, a father 
will be his children's friend, though they be forsaken and 
jforgotten of all the world beside. 

There is a difficulty confessed of all in forming an 
adequate idea of the Divine Being in the character of 
God. But there is no difficulty to the most simple 
among us, in understanding what God is when he con- * 
descends to place himself before us in the character of 
a father. We all know what a tender parent is, what 
he does, and what is due to him. Is this th^n what we 
mean, and feel, and believe, when on our knees we again 
and again address the Lord Omnipotent who sees our 
thoughts and reads every movement of our hearts, as 
** Our Father which is in heaven ?" 

First, do we believe it ? Do we habitually consider 
God as our best and kindest Friend, ever watchful for 
our good— spreading over us in danger his paternal 
wings — meaning us nothing but kindness, dealing us 
nothing but mercy — more loving towards us than the 
most loving upon earth, and more faithful to us than our 
friends, the best and truest ? If, instead of this, our real 
and habitual persuasion is, that God is a severe Master, 
exacting from us a service we would rather not render, 
abridging our pleasures by troublesome prohibitions — 
a Being, whom, since he is our God and we are at his 
mercy, we must needs give heed to, but could do quite as 
well without, and would be reminded of him as little 
as possible — a Being, in short, who, unless we can con- 
trive to forget him altogether, is a continual check upon 
our wishes, pleasures, and pursuits — ^how can we venture 
to address him as a Father? It is not so we consider of 
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our fathers. Scarcely upon men could wo expect to 
pass sach falseness, and can we suppose that the Grod of 
heaven marks it not? Think we he to whose eye aU 
bosoms are unclosed, regards not what they who call 
him Father, in their prayers, think of him and deal with 
him at all other times as an oppressive Lord ? 

But belief is so indefinite a term in the ideas of most 
— we so easily persuade ourselves we believe what every 
action of our lives proves that we believe not at all, it Is 
well for us further to consider if we feel what we say at 
the commencement of this prayer. Scarcely need we 
pause to describe how children feel towards their fathers. 
Have we any such feeling towards our God ? Love, 
• gratitude, compliance, cpnfidence-— our hearts must an- 
swer for themselves — we alHtnow what it means. 

As we have observed in a former lecture, prayer is 
not prayer — ^it is altogether unavailing, it is absolutely 
nothing, unless we mean what we say and feel what we 
confess. When we call God our Father, we confess 
ourselves his children. As such our duties are sufficiently 
obvious, and there are some strong marks by which a 
child may be at once distinguished from a subject or a 
servant even the most faithful. 

Let us in idea introduce ourselves into a family of 
strangers ; they are passing to and fro in t^e mansioo 
they inhabit, and each one going about his ordinary 
business. We find no difficulty in distinguishing between 
the child of the family and the servant boy who waits 
upon them. But what is it that so readily distinguishes 
them beyond the pbssibility of mistake i The serving 
boy comes before his master only when he is called, 
does what is required of him with indifiorence, and goes 
his way to a distant apartment. , He has no desire cer- 
tainly to be recalled ; and though when out of sight he 
does the work imposed on him by his master, he does it 
as a matter of necessity, and is glad when it is done, that 
he may take his pleasure. That pleasure is something 
quite independent of his master, and could not by any 
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means be enjoyed in his presence. The companions he 
chooses, and the amasements he enjoys, sufBciently 
mark his station in the family. As strongly character- 
istic of a servant too is his manner of holding commnni- 
cation with his master. He seldom addresses him unless 
his business requires him to do so — seldom communi- 
cates to him his purposes and wishes, or asks advice for 
his own condact — ^is cold and constrained before him-^ 
attends ta his positive orders^ and shows him respect, 
because it is his duty ; — but reserves his thoughts, feel« 
ings, interests, affections and enjoyments — every thing, 
io short, that can justly be termed his own, till he can 
indulge them with his equah, released from his master's 
claim on his attention. And even if not doing wrong, the 
intrnsioA of his master on his hours of leisure would be 
very troublesome to him, and interrupt altogether his 
enjoynients and pursuits. It may be doubtful if he even 
thinks of him, unless it be to hope he neither sees nor 
bears him, for at the best of times the conversation of 
servants is not intended or iBtted for the master's ear. 

Very different, in manner, and habit, and character, 
is he whom we instantly recognize as the child of the 
mansion. He lives and delights in his father's presence. 
When bidden to leave him, or called away to other occa« 
patioiis, it is with desire to return as soon as possible. 
The hope of doing so animates him to the performance 
of his task. He has neither business, nor pleasure, nor 
pursuit, independently of his father, for he acts always 
under his guidance and control. His presence, so far 
from being a check on his enjoyment, is almost needful 
to it. He would fain have him go with him every where. 
It is of his father he asks indulgences, of his father he 
seeks redress when he is wronged — to him he pours forth 
bis wishes, hopes, and fears, and asks of him counsel and 
assistance. The companions of his leisure are fiii^ father's 
friends, or such as he has chosen for him. Little pleasing, 
indeed, would be to him any company in which his 
father was lightly spoken of, and avoided with dislike. 
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The things on earth he is most careful for are those Im 
father values and takes pleasure in. The object of 
imitation as of respect, of confidence as of love, a 
father's word is an unquestioned certainty ; his promises' 
are joyfully relied on, his opinions made the standard of 
right and wrong, whoever may contradict them. No argu- 
ments or persuasions can induce the child to withdraw 
hb afiections from his parent, and prefer others before' 
him. His father's approbation is the object of his desires, 
the rule of his conduct, and the happiness of hb life. 
And thb description b the more or less true, in prbpor- 
tion as the child is more or less what we all nUow that 
children should be to their parents. 

And if it is so easy to dbtinguish among the families 
of men the child from the hired servant, it need surely 
not be hard to judge, not for others but for ourselves, 
whether we have indeed the character of children towards 
that eternal Being we daily address so boldly as our 
Father. If so it were our business to do, we might look 
around us, and discover some who without being charged 
with neglecting the duties of their station upon earth, 
* bear with respect to their God very exactly the character' 
of the servant we describe, and content themselves that 
they have done their duty, as they call it. But our busi- 
ness is not with others — ^it is that we examine each one 
ourselves which of these characters we most resemble. 
For if we are not children, God b not our Father. Add 
if he is not our Father, he is indeed our Master— but fair 
other master than those we own on earth. Oui^ lives, 
our souls and bodices, all are his, and all are forfeit to hi^ 
wrath by frequent disobedience to his will and neglect 
of his commands. Such became he t6 us all, when 6ur 
first parents' disobedience forfeited for them and for their 
oflspring the place assigned them among created things, 
and were cast out from before him as unworthy to be 
called his children. Such b he to us still, when, disobey- 
ing him like them for every trifle, preferring every thing 
before him, we render him a heartless and unwilling 
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service. But when in pity for his discarded children, the 
Saviour's blood was shed in expiation of their guilt, when 
God consented to accept the sacrifice and restore those 
children to his love, we were invited to put off the cha- 
racter of servants, and again to look upon pur Maker as 
our Father — as such to love him, to confide in him, to 
live for him. As a servant adopted into a family would 
change his habits, his feelings and pursuits, and become 
towards his former master all that love and gratitude 
could claim from an adopted child, so, but with claims 
ten thousand fold greater, does our God, while he allows 
us to address him as our Father, require of us to become 
to him what children are. "Ye are my children, if je 
do whatsoever I command you." What is to be said 
for us, if we show by the whole tenour and conduct of 
our lives that we prefer to be the servant still? No 
better can tfe said but that our prayer is a heartless 
mockery. We do not believe that God is to us what 
we call him — and we have reason — for we are not to him 
what we call ourselves. We begin our prayer by an in- 
vocation that implies love, gratitude, obedience, every 
thing a parent claims, but we feel none of it. How can 
we hope acceptance in heaven for such prayers? 

Would it not be well ere we begin, to pause a moment 
on that opening word and ask ourselves if it be true that 
he who is in heaven is indeed Our Father. The decision 
would not be difficult. Are our sentiments towards him 
habitually those of a child ? Is it the character we are 
trying to assume before angels and men, most especially 
to approve ourselves such before our God ? If so, though 
erring and rebellious children are we still, often offending 
when we most desire to please, and often, alas ! con- 
sulting our own pleasure and forgetting his — though our 
filial love be cold, and our gtatitud^ very unequal to the 
debt we owe — though our heads bow down with shame 
that we are so little worthy to be called his children, yet 
is our God a Father to us tender, forbearing, pitiful — 
and while the word falters on our lips, consciously un- 
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worthy to pronounce it, it may convey to onr bosoms a 
feeling of such sweet encouragement, that we need no 
Ipnger fear to proceed with our petition, in all thiug^ 
making our wants and supplications known to Him, who, 
though he is in heaven and we on earth, yet bids us call 
him Father, and deigns to own us for his children. 



INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE STUDY OF NATURE. 



. BOTANY. 

((ktntinuedfrom page M,J 

The Wood. — Within the bark, and forming the 
principal substance and shape of the stem, we find the 
wood — ^a h^fd, firm substance, composed of strong fibres. 
It appears that a fresh circle or layer of the wood is 
formed every year, becoming hardened by time and 
cold ; which occasions the distinct rings we observe in 
the wood when cut ; rings of different hardness, and, in 
some trees, of colours beautifully varied. It cannot be 
necessary to speak of the uses of this wood : they are 
too many to enumerate, and too common to be over- 
looked. In the heart of the vegetable body is the Pith, 
or Medulla, . a light, whitish substance, of which the use 
does not appear to be well understood — but it is doubt- 
less of service to the plant in some way, by nourishing 
and supporting its vital powers. 

The Sap Vessels and Sap. — In all parts of the 
vegetable there are small vessels spreading in every di- 
rection like the veins of our body. By breaking and 
slowly separating a young branch of Elder, yon will see 
them curiously uawinding themselves from their spiral 
form. Through these vessels, doubtless, the plant re* 
ceives its nourishment, the air and water necessary to it, 
and the various fluids we extract from vegetables, such 
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as gums, acids, perfames, and many other things of great 
utility. In what-jnanner these juices are formed, and 
how they are kept separate from each other, is difficult, 
perhaps impossible for us to discover^ Besides these 
juices there is in vegetables a fluid called the Sap, which 
seeming to be derived from the root, pervades -every 
part of the plant: by wounding the stem of a tree in the 
spring or autumn, large quantities of this sap may ^be 
obtained. It appears as it were the blood of the plant, 
and circulates rapidly through it. When drawn out it 
has the appearance of water, and seldom any taste* 
This fluid i^ its passsige through the leaves and branches, 
forms itself into other fluids t)f various flavour and quali- 
ties. In the Fir tree it deposits turpentine, in the Hum 
and Cherry it forms a gum. Thence also are the exqni- 
site perfumes of the Xiavender and Jasmine, draira out 
by distillation. 

Beside these we have acids from Sorrel and other 
plants— bitters, as from the Gentian root^^^-alkali or 
salts, such as salt of Tartar, and Soda, drawn chiefly, 
but not exclusively, from plants growing near the sea--- 
and sugar, which is found to exist in most plants, 
especially in their fruits, but is in greatest quantity in 
the. Sugfff cane. 

Added to the various fluids extracted from plants, 
there is always an evaporation, insensible, but in some 
vegetables very rapid. In the Annual Sunflower it is 
said to be seventeen times as rapid as from the human 
skin; and the Cornelian Cherry is asserted to evaporate 
nearly twice the weight of Che plant in twenty-four hourii. 

Some plants, such as Bamboo Cane, and the straw of 
Wheat, are found to contidn a small quantity of flint, 
which accounts for burnt straw being used in giving 
a polish to marble. 

For the different colours of plants we cannot account 
— but we may well see it in the goodness of Providence, 
that having made the greater part green because it is the 
colour most refreshing to the eye, has yet embellished 
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fliem with tints so various, that new beauty is presented 
to as every hour. 

. That vegetables contain heat is proved by the melting 
of snow sooner on their leaves and stems than on lifeless 
substances. And we well know that warmth is necessary 
to their life and growth, most plants dying when exposed 
to much greater cold than they are accustomed to in their 
native* climes; while their growth is often accelerated 
by artificial heat. 

The Root. — ^The Boot is the basis of the plant, 
serving at once to fix it in its place and to derive nou- 
rishment for its support. It is usually therefore beneath 
the ground, and consists of two parts, the Caudex or 
body of the root, and the Radiculse or fibres. As the 
fibres only imbibe nourishment, they wither every year, 
and the plant may then be best transplanted: when 
beginning to put forth new fibres, it is difficult to remove 
it without injury, unless very young and well supplied with 
water by the leaves till it recovers. Some roots are 
annual, and live only one season ; some are biennial, 
produced one year, and flowering the next ; and others 
perennial, living and blossoming through many succeeding 
years. Some plants that are perennial in warmer climates 
become annaal in ours, as does the Nasturtium of our 
gardens. 

The Stem. — ^The stem, bot^oically called Caulis, 
rises from the root, and bears both roots and flowers : 
such are the trunks and branches of trees and shrubs. 
The Scapus, or Stalk, grows from the roof, and bears 
the flower and fruit, but not the leaves, as in the Cowslip 
and Narcissus. The Pedunculus, or Flower-stalk, grows 
from the stem, and bears only the flower and fruit. The 
Petibhis, or Leaf-stalk, bears the leaves only. A Frons, 
or Frond, is where the flower and fruit grow on the 
leaf, as* in Ferns. Stipes, or Stipe, is the stem of the 
Frond, as of a Fern, or as the stalk of a Mushroom. 

Buds. — By buds we do not mean the unopened 
flower commonly called so, but the parts of a future 
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plant that remain closed up daring the winter on the 
stems of trees in cold climates. They are usually formed 
in the bosom of the leaves during the summer, and when 
the leaves have fallen, remain closely wn^ped np and 
seemingly lifele^^ till the enduing spring, when they bnrst 
into leaves and sometimes into flowers. These buds con*" 
sist of scales folding over each other, and often secured^ 
from wet and cold by gum or wool oti the outside; You- 
may observe them on the Horse Chesnut, and on most 
of our trees. Their use is evident, since they are not 
affected by cold while so wrapped up, and Ihey do- not 
unclose till the winter is passed. The trees of hot cH* 
mates are not provided with buds, nor h4ve they any 
need of them. These buds, when taken off and planted, 
will prodnre new plants* 

Lbaybs. — Amoog the most beautiful and most use^. 

ful parts of the vegetable is the Leaf, or Folium. The 

colour is with few excieptions alwajfs green — the formd 

are elegant and various. We need not name their many 

uses to mankind, the beauty with which they deck our 

landscape, the pleasing shade they offer us, and' the 

thousands of animals that are constantly feeding on thtak 

But not less is their importance to the plant itself, that 

could rarely be matured without them; * ■■■■■*■ 

One use of leaves is no doilbt to shade the tenderer 

parts of the plant frdm too much heat;' wherefore in 

warm climates trees require and usually retain them all 

the year. Another use is to imbibe and exhale moisture; 

both necessary to the health of the plant. Their power 

of imbibbg moisture we perceive by immersing them^ id 

water when dried up; It varies curiously in difibrent 

leaves. Some receive it faster on the upper, some on 

the under side; as have been proved by floating them on 

water : and often we observe them droop during the 

day, and revive in the damp of the evening.- Hazel or 

Roi^e leaves, when laid with their backs on water, imbibe 

enough to nourish other leaves on the same branbh. The 

exhalation of moisture from plants, as we before ob« 
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served, is great, though sometinies imperceptible. Bat 
it is not always so. In groves of Poplar or Willow, in 
hot, <^atm weather, dropb of clear water trickle in showers 
from the leaves. 

Leaves are also found to imbibe and emit air. They 
are said to give out bad or fixed m in the dark, bat in 
small quantity. It is certain that in the light they greatly 
purify the air, by imbibing that which is unwholesome, 
and emitting that which is good for us to breathe. 

The respiration of animals corrupts the air, because, in 
inhaling it, that which is good goes to support the body 
and purify the blood, wlnle they breathe oat again that 
which is unwholesome* Thus a number of persons m a 
confined space soon render the air unbealthfal and im- 
pure. Most wisely therefore has nature provided that 
vegetables should do exactly the contrary. What is bad 
for us is good foY tbenw-assisted by light they take in 
the unwholesome air for no«irii^ment, and emit that 
which again makes the atmosphere pure and fit for its to- 
breathe. 

Light also seems necessary to the health of the plemt 
imd is received through the leaves, which derive from it 
their colour: grown in the daik they are of a sickly 
white, as we may observe in Celery, purposely covered* 
up to bleach it. Light acts beneficially on the upper side 
of the leaf, but injuriously on the lower side ; wherefore 
we always observe them turning towards the light. The 
leaves of a trained fruit tree will all turn one way, and if 
disturbed and forced from their direction, will resume it 
in a day or two. In a green-house, both leaves and 
barancbes lean towards the light — and a field of Clover 
may be observed entirely to turn, foUowing the sun in its 
daily course, and returning to receive it in the morning. 

Fulcra, or AppBNDAG£S.«^These are parts of a 
plant necessary to be noticed in our study of Botany, 
though no plant has them all, and their use is not obvious 
to us« The Stipula is a sort of leaf usually placed at the 
bottom of the leaf-stalk, in the Rose united to. itw The 
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Bmctea, or Floral leaf, is placed on the flower-stalk, 
sometimes green, sometimes coloured, as in the Lavenr 
der. The Spina, or Thorn, proceeds from the wood — ^it 
is found on the Pear-tree when wild, but disappears by • 
culture. It may be observed on the Sloe. The Aculeus, 
or Prickle, rises from the bark, and may be observed on 
the Bramble. The Cirrus, or Tendril, belongs to those 
plants that are formed to cling to others for support, as 
the Vine and the Pea. The Glandula, or Gland, is a 
small tumour discharging a fluid, as the Moss of a Rose. 
Of the Pilus, or Hair, we have spoken before. It protects 
the plant from heat, cold, and insects, and examined 
with a microscope, is found ta be curiously jointed. 

The Flower. — ^The most essential part of the ve- 
getable is the flower, or blossom ; and there is no sort of 
plant, that, placed in a favourable situation, does not bear 
one. The infinite variety, the boundless beauty of those 
blossoms we need not stay to speak of— ^very fresh 
search in the meadows will present to us something new 
and beautiful. , But we must attend to the difierent 
parts of which a flower is composed, observing that 
every flower may not contain all the parts. A Rose, a 
Violet, or a Primrose contains them all, and should be 
examined as we proceed. 

The Galix, or Flower-cup, is on the outside of the 
blossom ; it is sometimes difierentiy coloured, but more 
generally green. Some flowers have not any, as the 
Tulip — ^in others, it falls off when they blow, as in the 
Poppy — in many kinds, as in the Strawberry, it remains 
to protect the fruit after the other parts of the flower 
have fallen. 

The Corolla is the most beautiful part of the blossom, 
of colours brilliant and various,- and often of most de* 
lightful fragrance. It consists of two parts, the Petal 
and the Nectary, but they are not always separate. 
The Nectary sometimes forms a sort of spur behind the 
flower, as in the Violet ; sometimes a small gland or pore 
at the lower end of the Petal, as in the Ranunculus or 
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Geraninm. The Nectary contains the honey foand in 
most blossoms, though not in equal quantities in all. 
Some flowers have no Corolla. 

The Stamina, or Stamens, are fixed within side the 
Corolla. They vary in number, and by them botanists 
generally distinguish the different classes of plants. They 
consist of two parts ; the Anther, which is the upper 
part, and the Filament, which supports it. The Anther 
contains a fine dust called the Pollen. In double flowers 
the Stamens are turned to Petals by cultivation, and 
tiiese bear no seed: but no plant in its natural state is 
without Stamens in some of its flowers, if they are not 
in all. 

The Pistilla, or Pistils, are generally fewer in number 
and stand in the centre of the Stamens ; by these the 
order of the plant is generally distinguished. The Pistil 
consists of three parts — ^the Germen, which becomes 
afterwards the fruit — the Style, which rises from it, and 
the Stigma, on the summit of the Style. These two are 
often changed into Petals in double flowers, and some- 
times into leaves. 

The Pericarpium, or Seed Vessel, is formed by the 
Gennen, which enlarges when the flower falls ; it con- 
tains the seeds and keeps them from injury till ripe. 
Some seeds are without it. 

The Seed, which is the final product of the plant, we 
have already described. Experience has sufficiently 
taught us the use of it, besides that of producing other 
plants. From fruits and seeds of vegetables we derive 
the luxuries and much of the necessaries of life — ^perhaps 
I may say all, for the animals on which we feed are mostly 
fed on them. And before I leave this interesting sub- 
ject, I must intreat the young botanist to pause a moment 
from her studies, and consider the point with which we 
began — ^the unmeasured bounty of our Creator towards 
the creatures he has made. The wheat that supplies us 
with bread, or the corn that feeds our cattle, would have 
been far more than sufficient for our subsistence. But 
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our taste is gratified by an almost endless yariety. Every 
clime has treasores of its own, and means are afforded 
IIS to partake of alL Tiie poorest indifidnal in tliis 
country rarely makes a breakfast without partaking of the 
▼egetable productions of the East Indies and the West. 
And even those things of which we can make no use, have 
been dressed in the most exquisite beauty to delight our 
eyes in merely looking at them. Is it not strange that 
we shouU take these bounties, and feel no gratitude; 
return no thanks? — and doing so, that God in his gretti 
mercy and forbearance, permits us still to keep them and 
enjoy them? 

(To he continued,) 

PERSPECTIVE DRAWING- 
LESSON II.— Plate 2. 

Having prepared our paper as before, keeping the 

same letters to denote the various points and lines that 

are made use of, we proceed to the first variety of objects, 

still horizontal, but differing from the last, in that they are 

not square. The smallness of our plates, and our wish 

to make these rules understood by the youngest of 

our readers, compel us to proceed thus slowly. We 

have before observed that all the lines and points are not 

required in every picture — in our second plate, therefore, 

we omit the Vertical line as not wanted for the objects 

we propose to draw^ 

We place first on the right hand and considerably 

below our eye, a box not entirely square. C^ig. l.J 

Having drawn by our eye the horizontal side (a J, we set 

it off, that is, dot out the line (b) in the same proportion to 

the side (^a^ as the receding line of the box really bears 

to the horizontal side. From the line we dotted off, we 

draw the diagonal (cjto the point of distance, which on 

this side is off the paper — the point of crossing with the 

first visual ray (dj gives the perpendicular and thence 

the horizontal line that completes the box. If we desire to 

VOL. I. li 
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place a handle or any other thing in the centre, we draw 
diagonals from each comer, and their point of crossing 
i$ at a}l times the centjre of t^ square. , 

The second figure is a bnilding with a door in the hori- 
zontal frpnt^ and two similar fronts on the receding side. 
Hating raided it, we draif tines from e^ch corner to the 
point of sight. We then set off on the dotted line ('a J 
two spaces equal to the horizontal front, with a dpor of 
equal dimensions the centre of each. From the six 
points thus marked we draw diagonals (b h) to the point 
of distance (f), these crossing with the first visual, raj, 
give us the points we want, and determine the perpen- 
diculars both of the building and of the doors. ^ The 
height of the receding doors is found by dotting from 
the horizontal door to the corner, and thence carrying a 
line to the point of sight. 

Our third figure is a row of square pillars, receding 
from U3 at a right angle. From the horizontal side (a) 
we draw visual rays as usual, and from the front comer 
the diagonal (b); the crossing of this line with the visual 
ray gives a point from which the horizontal (c) and the 
perpendicular (d) are determined. 

Whatever proportion the distance between the pillars 
bears to their size, must be set off pn the dotted line (e) 
and diagonals drawn thence to the point of distance. 
Meeting the lower visual ray, they give^ the perpendicular 
(f) ; a horizontal line at the top, to the last visual ray, 
gives the size of the second pillar, which may then be 
completed in the same manner as the first, and we pro- 
ceed similarly with whatever number more we mean to 
sketch. 
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THE SEA BIRD. 
Loud broke the surge upon the sulleu rockf 
The startled valleys echoed back the shock; 
Hard blew the wind, and far as eye could strain. 
No living thing was left upon the main 
Save one poor, feeble, solitary bird, 
With plaintive scream upon the breezes heard, 
Chas*d from his nest by man*s encroaching hand. 
He wing'd his flight too rashly from the land ; 
And toiling now to gain his distant home,' 
With worn and wearied limb and ruffled plume, 
Disabled on his native gale to ride, 
lie scarcely floats upon the troubled tide ; 
And up and down, and up, and down again, 
Rising as oft, and rising still in vain, 
Each effort brings him nearer to the shore, 
But each becomes more feeble thap before — 
Win he not reach it? Will not one kind wave 
Bear him to land and snatch him from a grave I 
He would have reached it, had not some lash hand 
Cast, forth an idle pebble from the land— 
With aim too sure the fatal missile sped. 
And sank the victim in the ocean's bed. 
Blame you the hand that did the wanton deed, 
And struck the spent bird in his hour of need ? 
Pause then — for wounded oft and hard bestead. 
On path more troubled than the ocean's bed, 
Constrain'd to voyage on too rough a day. 
Bound for the skies but wounded by the way. 
Far from its aim by sin and sorrow borne, 
With strength subdued and courage overworn, 
Each growing hope by some new sorrow rivenv 
From each advance to harder efforts driven. 
Full miny a spirit, struggling with its doom, 
Is toiling hard for shelter and a home — 
Vainly essaying to put forth his win^s. 
And rise superior to earth's feeble stings. 
Pause then and think, or ^)re ye idly wound 
What sorrow beDrs already to the ground. 
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Think, lest the ivhispefd wrong, the heartiest jest, 
* The ill-tim'd censure on a lieart depressed, 
The hard construction and the trust betrayed. 
Cast over sorrow's night a deeper shade. 
Too often smitten to resist the shock, 
One stroke too much will deaye the solid rock — 
And hearts surcharg'd with bitterness before. 
Need but a drop to make the cup run o'er. 
Spare e'en the rigid and unfeelmg word — ^ 
'Twas but a pebble sunk the wouaded bird. 






TOE COMPLAINT. 

YOU who at lighter afflictions repine. 

Arrest your complainings and list you to mine — 
And you who can sorrow for every toy, 
Hear a mother's lament for her poor idiot boy. 

Still memory tells of that moment of bliss. 
When I press'd on his forehead a mother's first kiss. 
When committing the gift to the hand that had giTen, 
A mother's first prayer sought acceptance in beayeo. 

1 ask'd not for beauty, I ask*d not for wealth — 

The prayer was for reason, contentment, and health— 
That reflection might temper the fervour of youth, 
And his heart be the seat of religion and truth. 

My babe he was lovely in infantine charms. 
And often, as sweetly he slept on iny arms; 
O God 1 I exclaimed, what delight it will be 
To rear him to virtue, to truth, and to thee ! 

And fondly I waited the moment so dear. 
When my baby should part from my arms with a tear. 
When his sweet voice should greet me with accents of joy,- 
But none were reserved for my poor idiot boy. 

When the glittering trinket was held in his sight, 
My inftmt would utter no scream of delight; 
Wben gently compelTd firom my bosom to part. 
No scream of unwillingness gladden*d my heart. 
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His loTely blue eyes never wandered around 
To seek for his mother, or greet her when found; 
These promised delights were not mine to enjoy- 
All anns'were alike to my poor idiot boy. 

His accent, was plaintive, distressful, and weak. 
No tesur of emotion e*er stole on his cheek-— 
Nor frown ever sate on his forehead of snow. 
Nor flush of desire was traced on his brow. 

The first year, the second, my grief was begufl'd 

With the fond hope that reason would dawn on my child; 

But hope is no longer— for seven sad years 

He has lain on my bosom, bedew*d with my tears. 

In vain I caress him and lure him to speak, 
He feels not the warm tear that falls on his cheek : 
No look of intelligence lightens his eye — 
A wild, vacant stare is his only reply. 

Then grant me, O God I 'tis a mother's last prayer. 
The solace of death with my infant to share. 
No pause of affliction is mine to enjoy. 
Till I sleep in the grave of my poor idiot boy. 



THE CONSOLATION. 

PooB child of afflictian! I heard thee repine. 
And my heart beat with sorrow respidisive to thine. 
And one who has long been a strange? to joy. 
Has a tear yet remaining for tiiee and thy boy. 

Yet say, can r^ection no cmttfoirt bestow? 
Is no blessing inix'd in thy chalice of woe f 
Has justice unerring the balftnc^ resigned. 
Or the Father of Mercy forgot to be kind? 

Perhaps when you offered a mother^s first prayer, 
Omnipotence listened and mercy was nesur— 
You askVl for contentment, religion^ and tra&. 
For reason to temper ihe ^passions of youth. 

1-8 
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Bttt think of the stonns that must break o'er his %ea^> 
Of the snares that encompass the path he must tread-*^ 
Of the joys that seduce^ of the wrongs that assail. 
Thy guidance is feeble, thy efforts might fail. 

Ah think I had the reason by heaven denied, 
Been the parent of error, rebellion, and pride— y 
Would an infidel's wisdom have cost thee no sigh. 
More bitter than that thou hast breath'd o'er thy boy? 

And look on that visage, that forehead of snow— 
Those eyes where no beams of intelligence glow — 
Contemplate those lips, never sever'd to speak. 
The unvarying hue of that colourless cheek. 

Has wrath or revenge e*er contracted that brow. 
Can guilt and remorse teach that forehead to glow I 
Those sweet lips can never be taught to complain. 
No oath can pollute them, no falsehood can stain. 



No rose on that cheek will be wither'd by 
Those soft eyes will never grow wild with despair — 
No restless desire can break his repose — 
No hope disappointed his lids can unclose. 

Ah ! thii^ of the day, when at heaven's high nod> 
We tremblingly fall at the feet of our <3od— 
Where surrounded by saints and by angels he stands. 
And with justice omniscient the reck'ning demands. 

While errors unnumber'd we cast at his feet. 

While each head shall be bow'd and each bosom shall beat; 

Unabash'd, unconfounded, thy poor idiot boy 

Shall ask of his Saviour his portion of joy. 

Thy child needs no pardon for talents misos'd. 
For reason perverted or blessings abns'd — 
No duty neglected, no service unpaid, 
No precept unheeded, no law disobe/d* 

What pi^e in the heavenly record is soil'd 
With the folly or vice of thy poor idiot child? 
Though free to accuse him, what voice in the throng. 
Can say that thy infant has offer'd him -wrong f 
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Oh! rather be Ibis then a mother's last prayer, 
Her infant's blest portion hereafter to share, 
And recognise, Oh ! with what rapture of joy. 
In an angel of Heaven, her poor idiot boy. 



^»»»»^»»#» 



HYMN AT CONFIRMATION. 

O TH0U9 whose hallow'd bosom, urg'd 
. By pi^ so divine, 
Endured the bitterness of death 
For sins that were not thine. 

O thou, who now in heaven above. 

By tender pity mov'd, 
Still deign'st to listen to the prayers 

0( them wiiom thou hastlov'd. 

With brow abased, and tearftil eye, 
• Thy helping grace we crave, 
Thus early to devote to thee 
AU that we are and have. 

Though all we are is itain'd with sin, 
And forfeit to tl|e grav&— 

And all we have is e'en no more 
Than what thy bounty gave : 

Unworthy e'en to pick the crumbs 
That fall from off thy board. 

We offer up our hearts to thee. 
Our, Saviour and our Lord. 

Pledg'd to thy service, we renounce 
The vain world's sinful joys— 

As they who grow to. man's estate 
Forsake the duldhood's toys. 

Oh! deign in mercy to accept 
The most unworthy boon — 
And help us that we henceforth live 

Aflf.thkie and not our own* 
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SONG. 
For the Tune of << YF%M th&u ^haU wander,'' m Me NoHonal Mdodiei. 

Ah ! tell me not of sonny glades. 

Where stranger flowers are blooming fair- 
Where the bolbul lurks in hazel shades. 
To pour his song on the midnight air. 
No spot on earth to me so kind, 
So dear as the scenes I left behind. 

Each note of joy the breezes bear ^ 
Awakens the thought of distant home— - 

And if I look on the primrose pale, 
Or bid the rose on my bosom bloom, 

Tis but think how £ur they grew 
In the home my happy diHdfaood knew. 

Twas there I pass'd my morning homn, 
Or ere my sun was clouded o'er—* 

And there I drank of hope's bright cup. 
That emptied once, is fill'd no more. 

j^or days for me can more be proved 
Like those I pass'd in the home I lov'd. 
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Letters from Spmn. By Don Lencadio Doblado. 
London, Henry Golburn and Co. 

Having taken up tbia amnauigieork with the inten- 
tion of making a few extracts from it, we felt inclined 
as we proceeded to recommend it altogether to the 
perasal of our young friends. It is extremely simusing 
for persons of any age ; and if, as we have no reason to 
doubt, it is a just representation of the scenes and habits 
it so strikingly pictures, it is decidedly worth the reading. 
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The state of thai unhappy country is now a subject of 
fireqtient conTersation^ and consequently of general 
interest. 

. Wie must own this work leaves us under a strong 
impressioii dT the hopelessness of her situation, while 
liound with the fetters of such a religion as is here de- 
picted. Indeed, tiiough other habits and circumstances 
are occasionally introduced, the purport of the book is 
evidently to set before us the Roman Catholic supersti- 
tions, not in abstract doctrines, and controverted creeds, 
but in action upon the welfare and happiness of society, 
in its individual and domestic influence. Nor have we 
any where read such simple and heart-affecting portraits 
of its miseries, with the imposing splendours that conceal 
them. It is on this account we principally recommend 
it to the perusal oryoung people. They are apt to think 
a difference of religion is but a difference of opinion, in 
which neither our present happiness nor our future safety 
is materially concerned. The horrors of Popery being 
long since forgotten in our own country, we are less sensi- 
ble than we ought to be of our happiness in the exchange, 
and too littie anxious to preserve it. We do not believe, 
as Protestants, that a Papist has no possibility of happiness 
hereafter: and therefore we do not feel the full misery 
of the ignorance, superstition, and slavery of opinion, 
that inthrals a Catholic people; nor the perversion of 
feeling, the immorality and even infideli^ to which it 
tends. What a Catholic thinks we are often told, and 
perhaps it may not be very essential to our young readers 
to know. But we have here a lively picture of what a 
Catholic acts and feeb, th^t may be useful and amusing 
to them. 

^e perceive a degree of lightness in &e manner in 
which our author speaks upon religious subjects. But 
while it b painful to the feelings of those who justly attach 
a degree of solemnity to the subject, even where the per- 
versions of it are truly ludicrous, we can well understand 
it as the result of the utter disgust and contempt a mac^ 
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must feel when Inring in the habitual contemplation of 
8Qch disgraceful absurdities. If there are some ex- 
pressions we might wish should not meet the eye of young 
people, they are so few, so much fewer and less im- 
portant than in the generality of hiMories that are and! 
mrist be read by children, we do not consider them oi^ 
suiBcient consequence to prohibit the reading of the 
work. Indeed we know few books descripitive of man- 
ners and characters so little to be objected to on this 
ground. 

We make extract of the following description, as likely 
to be interesting to our young readers* 

'^Tbal many nuns, especially in the more liberal convents, liye 
happy, 1 have everjf reason to' believe; but, on the other hand, Iposr 
sess indubitable evidence of the exquisite miseiy which is the lot of 
some unfortunate females, under similar circumstances. I shall men- 
tion only one case, in actual existence, with which I.anx ciicumstan- 
tially acquainted. 

^ A lively and interesting ^rl of fifteen, |K>or, though connected 
with some of the first gentry m this town, having received her educi^ 
tion under an aunt, who was at the head of ,a wealthy, and not austere, 
Franciscan convent, c^mae out, as the phrase is, to see the worid^ 
previous to her taking the veil. I often met the intended novice at 
the house of pi^ of her relations, where I visited daily; She ^ha4 
scarcely been a jfortnight out of the cloister, when that world ahst had 
leamea to abhor in description, was so visibly and rapidly winniag 
her affections, thit at the end of three months she could hardly difr* 
guise her aversion to the veil. The day, however, was. now ^st i^ 
proaching wfcich had been fixed for the ceremony, without her feeling 
sufficient resolution to decline. Her father, a good but weak man^ 
she knew but too well, could not protect her from the ill treatmentitf 
an unfeeling mother, whose vanity was concerned in thus disposing of a 
daughter for whom she had no hopes of finding a suitable match. The 
kindnesd of her aunt, the good nun to whom the distressed girl was iff- 
debted for the happiness of her childhood, formed, besides^ too strong 
a contrast with the unkindness of the unnatural mother, not to give 
her wavering mind a strong, though painful bias towards the cloister. 
To this were added all the arts of pious seduction so common among 
the religious of both sexes. The preparations for the approaching so- 
lemnity were, in the mean time, mdustiiously got forward with the 
greatest pilblicity. Verses were circulated, m which her confessor 
sang the triumph of Divine I^ve over the wily suggestions of theism- 
pious. The wedding-dress was shown to every acquaintance, and due 
notice of the appointed day was given to friends and rcffeitives* But 
the fears and aversion of the devoted victim grewanpronortion as shs 
saw herself more and more involved in the toils she haa wanted QOU- 
rage to burst when sb^ first felt them. 
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" It was in company with my friend Leandro^ with whose prirate 
histoiy yon are well acquainted, that I often met the unfortunate 
Maria Eranciscat. His efforts to dissuade her from the rash step she 
was £^Bg to take, ajsd the warm language ^p which he spoke to her 
father oo that subject, has made her look upon him as a warm and 
ancere friend..: ThCi unhappy girl, on the eve of the day when she 
was to take the veil^ repaired to church, and sent him a n^essage, 
without mendontng her name^ that a female penitent requested his 
attendance at the confessional^ With painful surprise he found the 
future novice at his feet, in a state bordering on distraction. When 
a flood of tears had allowed her utterance, she told him that, for 
want of another friend in the whole world to whom she could disclose 
her feelings, she came to him, not, however, for the purpose of confes- 
sion, but because she trusted he would listen with pity to her sorrows. 
With a warmth of eloquence above her years, she protested that the 
distant terrors of eternal punishment, which, she feared, might be the 
conseqnence of her determination, could not deter her from the step by 
which she was going to escape the incessant persecution of her mother. 
In vain did my friend volunteer his assistance to extricate her from 
the appalling difficulties which surrounded her: in vain did he offer 
to wait upon the archbishop, and implore his interference : no offers, 
no persuasion could move her. She parted as if ready to be con- 
veyed to the scaffold, and the next dav she took the veil. 

** The real kindness of her aunt, and the treacherous smiles of the 
other nuns, supported the pining novice through the year of probation. 
The scene I behejd when she was bound with the perpetual vows of 
monastic life, is one which I cannot recollect without an actual sense 
of suffocation. A solemn mass, performed with all the splendour 
which that ceremony admits, preceded the awful oaths of the novice. 
At the conclusion of the service, she approached the superior of the 
order. A pen, gaily ornamented with artificial flowers, was put into 
her trembling hand, to sign the engagement for life, on which she 
was about to enter. Then, standing before the iron grate of the choir, 
she began to chaunt, in a weak and faint voice, the^ct of consecra- 
tion of herself to God; but, having uttered a few words, she fainted 
into the arms of the surrounding nuns. This was attributed to mere 
fatigue^and emotion. No sooner had the means employed restored 
to Cbe victim the powers of speech, than, with a vehemence which 
those who knew not her circumstances attributed to a fresh impulse 
of holy zeal, and in which the few that were in the painful secret saw 
nothing but the sadness of despair, she hurried over the remaining 
sentences, and sealed her doom for ever. 

''The real feelings of the new votaress were, however, too much 
suspected by her more bigotted or more resigned fellow-prisoners ; 
and time and despair making her less cautious, she was soon looked 
upon as one likely to bring disgrace on the whole order, by divulging 
the secret that it is possible for a nun to feel impatient under her 
vows. The storm of conventual persecution, (the fiercest and most 
pitiless of all that breed in the human heart,) had been lowering over 
the unhappy young woman during the short time her aunt, the prioress, 
survived. But when death had left her friendless, and exposed to 
the tormenting ingenuity of a crowd of female zealots, whom she could 
not escape for an instant, unable to endure her misery, she resolutely 
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attempted to drown herself. The attempt, however, was ineffectual 
And now the mercfless character of Catholic superstition appeared 
in its full glare. The mother^ without impeaching whose charaefcer, 
no judicial steps could be taken to prove the invalidity of the pro- 
fession, was dead ; and some relations and friends of the poor pri- 
soner were moved bv her sufferings to apply to the church for relief. 
A suit was instituted for this purpose before the ecclesiastical court, 
and the clearest evidence adduced of the indirect compulsion which 
had been used in the case. But the whole order of St. Francis, con- 
sidering their honour at stake, rose against their rebellious subject, 
and the judges sanctioned her vows as voluntary and vaUd. She 
lives still in a state approaching to madness, and death alone can 
break her chains.'' 



Selections from the British Poets, commencing mth 
Spenser, and including the latest Writers; with select 
Criticisms from approved Authors, and short Buh 
graphical Notices. Compiled by John BuUar. 

London, T. Baker. 

As most young persons are accustomed to learn select 
passages of Poetry, for an exercise, we sufipose, to the 
memory, and as there are few of the Speakers and Read- 
ers usually published for that purpose, which a Christian 
parent likes to put into the hands of a child, we are glad 
to be able to name a selection, in which the beauties of 
our best poets may be partially tasted, without fear <^mis- 
chief intermixed. We doubt not that judgment and piety 
directed the selection; and have only to hope the com- 
piler will in a future edition omit some one or two pieces, 
however popular, in which the name of the I>»ly is 
irreverently used. 
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A SKETCH OF 6ENERA.L HISTOBY. 

TROK THE DELVGB TO THS TIMB Oi ABKASAX. 

f 

' Having thus sliglitly traced the progress of one 
settlement into a state of civilization, we may imagine 
them increasing and improving till their mud hovels be* 
came a magnificent city, and extending their territories 
till they cune in contact with those of some other tribe^ 
equally growing into importance. We can then un- 
derstand how the same disputes would arise between 
neighbouring nations, as in the first settlement among 
individuals. One wanting what the other had, continual 
aggressions were committed and avenged, till war and 
bloodshed became the «d>iterB of the dispute. Armies 
must then be raised, defences erected^ and leaders ap* 
pointed for the general security. Advantage was early 
taken of these instruments of power, by the ambitious to 
extend their territories, by the tyrannical to oppress their 
subjects.* In such an advanced state of society, we are 
now to .resume the history of the world: the sacred 
writings still containing the only information we have, as 
to what was passing on the earth at the early period to 
which we return. 

Already we have seen the remnant of the desolated 
world come forth firom their ark to repeople the waste, 
and again di?ided and separated by the vengeance of the 
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God they neglected, scattered wide of each other over 
the face of the earth. Of Noah it is said that he became 
a husbandman. Nimrod had been before a mighty one 
upon earth, and mention is made of his kingdom, Kesen 
and Nineveh are named as great cities. By these slight 
allusions we perceive the progress already made to 
wealth and power : and the progress in evil also, by the 
heavy judgments inflicted. These small notices, with 
the names of the descendants of Noah, are all the in- 
formation given us till the time of Abraham. 

In respect to the religion of this period, the worship of 
the one true God in the way of his appointment had un- 
doubtedly been preserved, though not by the world at 
large. The first departure from it was probably in the 
instance of Cain, who ofi^ered a sacrifice not acceptable 
to God, of course not in the way he had appointed. ~ And 
as true religion is but one, though varying in forms and 
external ceremonies, we must here observe what was 
that worship ordained of God from the time his creatures 
transgressed and became subject to his wrath. 

When that extraordinary sentence was pronounced in 
Eden upon the serpent, "I will put enmity between 
thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her sieed," 
God promised and foretold the future Saviour, who was 
the woman's seed ; and who with his people, after much 
enmity and opposition, was to triumph over Satan and 
his seed, the wicked and ungodly of the earth. Ais a 
representation of this future sacrifice for sin in the death 
of Christ, the slaughter of innocent animals, jipon altars 
dedicated to God, was ordained and commanded. The 
meaning of it was probably known and believed by Adam. 

We are told that by faith Abel offered unto God a 
more excellent sacrifice than Cain. Cain worshipped 
God, and brought an offering to his altar ; but he did not 
believe in the promised Saviour, or come as a sinner to 
ask mercy through him ; therefore he did not bring the 
sacrifice which represented his atonement, and his offer- 
ing was rejected. Abel in humility and believing obedi- 
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ence^ did as God had^commanded, and God accepted 
his sacrifice. So early appeared the difference between 
true aqd false religion; the opposition between those who 
love the Saviour and those who regard him not^ the di- 
vision between the children of God and the children 
of men, which we shall find so distinctly marked through- 
out the sacred history, and perceptible in the history of 
the whole world. 

At .the time of the flood, it is likely that all but Noah 
and his family either had forsaken the worship of God, 
or chosen. to worship him in some way of their own de- 
vising. They might, as is the case with most heathen 
nations, continue the custom of sacrificing animals which 
they had learned of their fathers^ without knowing or with- 
out believing what it meant. But they who'difpbey God, 
soon desire to forget him; and these people shortly 
learned to erect their altars to deities of their own in- 
venting. At the building of Babel the distinction between 
the servants of God and 'his enemies is again marked. 
it is said the children of men built it ; by which we may 
infer that Noah, Shem, Eber, and other pioqs persons, 
bad no concern in this.project: for the pipus are always 
distinguished by the title of Children of God. 

Leaving then the children of m^n to their own devices, 
the sacred narrative goes on with the history of God's 
chosen people, the descendants of Shem, then the only 
true and faithful servants and worshippers of the God 
who made them. . . . - . 

In the year 1921, B. C. when Abraham, a descendant 
of Shem, was seventy-five years of age, God commanded 
him to take possession of the land of Canaan, a small 
tract of country lying on the eastern bor4er of the Medi- 
terranean, northward of Arabia, afterwards to be the 
possession of his children, Abraham was neither a 
monarch nor a conqueror, but passed his life in tents, 
feeding cattle, of which he possessed much, as also of 
silver and gold — the first time we hear of that sort of 
riches. To prevent the darkness of idolatry from spread: 
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iog over the whole earth, to preserve a knowledge of his 
laws till the coming of the promised Saviour, Grod made 
choice of Abraham and his posterity, the Israelites, to be 
his people: he separated them from the test of the 
world, gave them laws, prescribed their mode of goyem-' 
ment, and taught them to continue in the religion ap- 
pointed by him from the beginning. 

And deeply indeed are we interested in this mereifu! 
exertion of his power. For without such a selection 
made from the ruined world, the knowledge of our be** 
ginning and oar end, of the God who made us and the 
Saviour who redeemed us, of ail relig^n, morality, and 
truth, would long ere tins have been lost to the world 
for ever : as now they are to those nations fliat have not 
the Holy Scriptures to enlighten them. It is not, there- 
fore, as careless and unconcerned spectators we should 
review the history of the children of God. If we are of 
his children, it is our history. The revelation of his will 
made to them,, the inspired volume bequeathed to them, 
the law received oo Mouitl Sinai,, and the last awful 
transaction on Mount Calvary— nay, even their disper- 
sion and present abandonment, are things in which we 
are as much concerned as they. On their truth and 
reality rests all our knowledge of ourselves and of our 
destiny, all oar hope of eternal happiness in the world fo 
come. We must remain, too, that in every other history, 
there may be falsehood and mistake. Events so remote 
as many of those we read of, may be fabulous or mis-^ 
represented. Man can scarcely be certain of that which 
passes under his eye, much less of that over which thou- 
sands of years have cast a veil. But in this history can 
be no nustake. The spirit of God that dictated it to 
those who wrote, cannot err or be deceived. We may 
receive every word of it as certain and undoubted truth. 
It must not be a surprise, therefore, if we linger long on this 
first and most important history ; though it is not our inten^ 
tion to follow every minute circumstance of the Bible nar* 
rative. We trust our readers peruse it there much and 
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often. Id confidence of this we shall rather remark upon 
it than repeat it, alluding briefly to the principar events 
of Abraham's life. 

In the early part of Abraham's history, mention is 
again made of the rest of the world. The land of Ca- 
naan was inhabited. Pharaoh reigiied in Egypt, and 
seems to have attained power and splendour. The peo- 
ple of Sodom and Gomorrah were exceedingly wicked. 
Such are the slight notices made of them : but enough 
to show us that part of the earth at least had become 
populous and civilized, with settled governments and 
abundant wealth. In 1913 we have an account of the 
most ancient war that is recorded, in authentic history, 
and which would probably not have been mentioned, 
had not Abraham been concerned in it, with Lot his 
relation, who had parted from him to dwell in Sodom. 
Many kings are mentioned in this war whose obscure 
names and small dominions it is not necessary for us to 
repeat. Chedorlaomer and his followers defeated the 
king of Sodom in the vale of Sittern, and Lot was taken 
prisioner, but afterwards rescued by Abraham and his 
servants^ said to be three hundred and eighteen born in 
his house ; a picture of the manner in which a plain and 
peaceful herdsman then became great and powerful. 

B.C. 1898. Among the most memorable occur- 
rences in the time of Abraham, was the awful destruc- 
lion of Sodom and Gomorrah, cities large and populous, 
situated on what is now the Asphaltic Lake, or Dead 
Sea; filled with a bituminous substance, the produce 
perhaps of the fire and brimstone that consumed them. 
Though the world forgot its Creator, and he seemed to 
have forgotten them, it was not really so. The earth is 
his^ however it rebel against him : and many an instance 
of signal vengeance has proved that though he suflers 
the prosperity of the wicked, they prosper no longer 
than he wills. When tyrants ravage it, when sin coi;- 
rupts it, it is not that the sceptre has passed into other 
hands, or that he who made the world has ceased to heed 
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wliat passes in it. The sin of Sodom aod Gomorrali 
was exceedingly great, and fire catne down from heaten 
to consume them. Lot only, with his wife and two 
daughters, escaped the general desolation. It is smd of 
Lot that he was rigfateoas, serving the true God in an 
idolatrous city. Therefore was be saved from its de- 
struction. 

1897. — ^The next and most important event we notice, 
is the birth of Isaac, the long desired and promised off- 
spring of parents already old. Miracalotts in his birth 
and glorious in his destination, he was received by his 
father with gratitude mid joy: joy more easy to be 
imagined by us than the surprise and horror that suc- 
ceeded it, when five and twenty years afterward^ ha 
was commanded by the God from whom he received the 
miraculous gift, to offer him in sacrifice on lus idtar. 
The murder of a bbSld by his own fieither is an act so 
horrible, that we start at first from the idea tfaat, Grod 
could have commanded it. But it was a test of Abra- 
ham's faith. The God who made him could have raised 
bim again had he died indeed. Though a crime in itself^ 
it ceased to be a crime when Grod commanded it, because 
obedience to him is a duty prior to every other. But 
to feel the entire propriety and even beauty of this ex- 
traordinary transaction, we most view it as a representa- 
tion, an emblem of what the Almighty himself had it in 
purpose to do in after years. He had determined and 
he had promised to sacrifice his Son» innocent himself 
and guilfless' of any thing that deserved death, as was 
Isaac of the fate that seemed to await him : yet consent- 
ing to it, as Isaac evidently did—- for we must observe 
that being already in manhood, Isaac had the power to 
resist hi9 father^s purpose bad he so desired. But 
doubtless the command of God was made known to him 
ere he was bound upon the altar, and with all his father's 
spirit, he trusted and obeyed. But the trial made, and 
the meaning of it displayed, it was enough : the submit- 
ting child was restored to the bosom of the bdieving 
parent. B. C. 1872. 
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ISfir.-^Abraham, advauciofg now to the period of bis 
eaitbly eidstence, became anxious for the marriage of 
that child to whose posterity all the glorious promises of 
God Were made. Bot Abraham dweh in an idolatroas 
laady amid a people' destined to sink tinder the exaltation 
of those to whom their land was already decreed as an 
inheritance. Justly therefore he desired a more suitable 
connexion for bis son ; and under circumstances ^im- 
mediately directed of heaven as all the other transactions 
of his life, Rebekah, the daughter of his kindred, was 
fetched from Mesopotamia and became the wife of Isaac. 
Beautiful indeed is the recital of this and other transact 
tiQQs of Abraham's life. In every personal interest, in 
«Tery domestic concern, there was the same reference 
to the will and appointment o^ a superior Being. He 
never acted, he never resolved, he never even thought 
Seht the ftiture, but iSod was in all his thoughts, the first 
and most important object, to whose word every thing 
else w^ subordinate, to whose will every thing else was 
sacrificed. What wonder then that wisdom was in all 
bis actions, prosperity and success attendant on his path. 
^' But We must now consider Abraham as the founder 
of a great and distinguished nation; a nation whosb 
wbole history is a Succession of miracles; who were 
marked ^ out as none have been beside, and for whom 
stilt greater dbtinctions perhaps are in reserve. The 
founder, too, bore as little resemblance to other great 
men of antiquity, of whom we shall have occasion to men- 
tion so many, as did th^ kingdom he founded. They 
followed their own pdrpbses'; grew great tipon the fruits 
of their own wisdom or ambition ; their noblest projects 
began and ended with the earth. But Abraham went he 
knew not whither, and did he knew not what; step by 
step, directed by the immediate command of heaven. 
How those commands were g^ved is not certain : whether 
in visions of the night, in mental inspirations, or by actual 
appearance of. unearthly forms. Perhaps by all. For 
tbougb such personal reVelatidns hate ceased, because 
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no longer necessary, it is evident some direct commu- 
nications once subsisted between God and bis people. 
How else, in a benighted world, coald they have found 
the path he would they should pursue ; not having, as 
we, the advantage of his written word, now amply 
sufficient to give the direction we need. Abraham's 
character was holy, peaceful, and submissive. However 
improbable the promises made to him, he believed tfaem : 
however strange the task enjoined, he did not hesitate to 
perform it. He had no schemes, no projects of his own, 
but simply obeyed the injunction of his God. He lived 
to see his children's children; but it does not appear he 
ever changed his mode of living, that of a wandering 
herdsman : for we hear of him successively at the court 
of Egypt, in the land of the Philistines, and among the 
people of Heth. Nor did he become possessor of the 
land ; since we are told of his giving money for a place 
to build a tomb. This is worthy of remark, as it proves 
the precious metals were thus early in use as a medium 
€if exchange: not coined into known quantities as now, 
but broken off from the bar, and weighed when wanted. 
Heligion is a most prominent part of Abraham's cha- 
racter. Besides his prompt obedience and confiding 
faith, he was frequent in the external ceremonies pre- 
scribed. Again and again, as he wandered through an 
idolatrous land, he erected altars to his God : and he, 
too, offered the blood of animals in sacrifice. His life on 
iixe wbol^ was peaceful and prosperous. Tlie rescue of 
Lot 'Was the only warfare in which he engaged. In 
the ordinary history of those times, had there been any, 
he would most likely have passed unnoticed, as an ob- 
scure though wealthy individual. But in the divine 
records his name stands high indeed. The great pro- 
genitor of God's chosen people, the father of the faithful, 
an example to all who should succeed him, the friend of 
God, the object of so much notice from above — these 
are indeed distinctions far exceeding all that history calls 
great, and men admire in the heroes of the world. God 
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even condesceDds to distiDgaish himself by the title of 
the €rod of Abraham. 

i8S2.-^At the age of a handred and sixty-five years, 
satisfied with his portion in this life, and fitted for the 
enjoyment of a better, Abraham died, bequeathing all 
that he had to Isaac, the child of so much promise and 
so much faith, in whose descendants all that had been 
foretold was to be fulfilled. Other children he had many. 
Ishmael was the father of a nation still remaining distinct, 
inhabiting the rude deserts of Arabia. They soon became 
numerous and powerful, but were separated firom the 
acknowledged people of God. In fulfilment of what 
was prophesied at his birth, the descendants of Ishmael 
became wild and ungovernable, defying the power of 
succeeding empires to subdae them. A large tribute is 
still paid by those who would pass through their deserts 
in safety. The rest of Abraham's progeny are slightly 
named: but they, too, doubtless joined themselves to the 
Sons of men, as did the descendants of Lot, the children 
of Moab and of Ammon, and were lost in the mass of an 
idolatrous and unbelieving world. Isaac alone kept the 
worship and favour of his father^s God. 

In the review we now pause to make of the state of 
the world in general at this period, we find ourselves in 
almost midnight darkness with regard to the greater part 
of it. Something has been guessed, indeed, but very 
little known : and whatever is given us as hbtory out of 
the sacred volume, is perhaps no more than traditionary 
fable. With no means of recording the things they had 
witnessed, from their ignorance of written characters, 
men knew no more of the world and its concerns than 
what passed under their own observation : except as the 
father might tell to his assembled children something that 
had befallen on the earth before they entered it; 
the amusement merely of their hours of rest and leisure. 
This again and again repeated, became the traditionary 
history of the world. How little correct, how strangely 
misunderstood and mixed with falsehood it was likely tobe« 
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oome after many such repetitions, we may easily imag^e. 
Yet such is all we have of profane history for many ages 
after that of which we are writing. We hear of Belas, 
who founded the Babylonish empire — of Ninas, the &st 
Assyrian monarch. But whether these persons were the 
same mentioned in Scripture under other names, or 
whether they really existed at all, and did the things 
ascribed to them, may be beliqved as probable, bat can 
by no means be proved. If they had the means of 
writing, their records have perished. 

A striking example of the manner in which varioas 
nations at once preserved.and obscured their own history, 
may be found in the traditionary records of the flood. 
That event, if any, might well be expected to remcun 
distinct in the memory of those who heard as well as of 
those who witnessed it. Thousands must have tiiem* 
selves marked its devastating effects upon the eardi: 
and what father but would tell to his children's children 
an event so awful and so strange.^ It would be the first 
great feature of every nation's history-r-*for after it, as it 
were, the world began .anew, its previous interests lind 
circumstances wiped away and fo.ifgptton. And we find, 
in effect, that almost every nation has some tradition^ of 
such an event, but totally without. knowledge' of it as it 
really occurred* Mixed up with stories of their strange 
deities and unhallowed rites, while their fiAbles give teisti- 
inony to the truth of the Mosaic account, they prove how 
early was forgotten the Being whose vengeance had sent 
that del age upon the earth ; how soon was the sin that 
had provoked it renewed and recommitted. For we may 
be assured, whatever.be the number and blackness of 
men's other crimes, that which has ever provoked the 
most signal vengeance from the Deity, is the neglect and 
forgetfulness of himself. 

But even these brief notices and scanty records of 
tiie sons of men extend not farther than the near pre- 
cincts of the spot where man was first created. Egypt 
bad perhaps advanced the farthest and the fastest into 
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power and splendour — Assyria boasted many kings and 
cities — Phoenicia and Arabia began to be peopled. 
Bat all beyond, all that we now consider the most im- 
portant parts of the earth, were yet a dreary wildet-ness. 
We shall have need to observe h6w history, in all its im- 
portant features, passes on as it were from the region of 
oar life's commencement, to the farthest eittremities of 
the globe, leaving what is behind it, all those nations, 
that is, that have been abready eminent, to sink again 
into obscurity. 

Our remarks are already made respecting the religion 
of this age. The Creator was fulfilliitg his purposes 
upon the world he made^ notwithsjtanding the opposition 
of ^fae wicked and the confusion consequent upon their 
sin. As soon as Adam's fall had ruined and perverted 
this most beautiful creation, his almighty piirpose was to 
redeem it : and that purpose has neither been neglected 
nor forgotten. It was promised to Adam in Paradise, it 
was kept in memory by the offering of sacrifices on the 
altar, it was more distinctly pictured in the offering 
of Isaac by his father. And again and again was the 
coming of the Saviour predicted, when God promised 
that in the seed of Abraham' all the earth ishould be 
blessed. Already divine mercy was preparing for that 
event more than two thousand years before it happened. 
For this Abraham and his posterity were separated and 
kept distinct from the rest of mankind, because of them 
our Saviour was: to be born. Already the miraculous 
events were b<^ginning that were to lead to this wonder- 
ful consummation, this greatest miracle of all, the coming 
of the Son of God, to redeem a people who had refused 
him for their king. For this the Creator bore with the 
idolatry, disobedience, and wickedness of the world, suf- 
fering them for a time even to prosper in their wrong, 
and misuse for the worst purposes the gifts he had be- 
stowed, while he prepared his embassage of love. I 
refer more frequently to this, that my young readers may 
be reminded the religion we profess is not a new dis- 
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covery or a modern system. It bad not its begiaoing 
even at oar Saviour's coming : though it was then ex- 
plainedy and made fully known to men. It is the same 
now as at the beginning ; the same that God instituted 
and predicted at the fall ; the same, whether they nnder^ 
stood it or not, that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob believed 
in and obeyed. 

Much progress must ere this have been made in useful 
and ornamental arts, though how much we know not. 
^ven in Abraham's simple mode of life we hear of his 
sending ornaments of gold and silver for the person of 
Bebekah : and we have already observed the use of those 
metals in purchase of other commodities. A few re^ 
marks on the manner in which this practice, now so ge« 
neral, of making gold and silver the mode of payment for 
every thing might first have place, will not be foreign to 
the intention and plan of our little history of the earth 
and the beings that possess it : and with this we close 
the present portion of our subject. 

We have already traced the origin of barter or ex- 
change. When one man in a colony had more corn or 
cattle than he wanted, he offered it in exchange for the 
fish, the implements of husbandry, or the clothes that 
another had obtained and he desired to have. Long time 
this might be the only method of exchange. But as the 
community increased, as the wants and desires of men 
multiplied, and the objects to excite them became. more 
numerous, inconveniences would arise. . The man who 
had given his time and attention to the manufacture of 
ploughshares, might indeed go to the husbandman when 
he wanted bread, and exchange hb ploughshares for a due 
proportion of com. But if he wanted clothes or fish, 
what could he do ? Neither the fisherman nor the clothier 
needed his ploughshares or would take them in exchange. 
The odly contrivance would be to offer for the fish or Uie 
clothes the com he first purchased with his manufacture. 
But this might not be what those people wanted: the 
fisherman might want a net or the clothier a frame; and 
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ere he procured what be desired, the mannfactarer 
would have to go to the makers of nets and frames, and 
exchange with them the corn he had first procured from 
the husbandman. He might here again find he bought 
the wrong article ; and endless difficulties would, arise. 
The feeling of these difficulties no doubt suggested the 
plan of fixing on some c^ne things that should pass current 
from hand to hand, and its value being known and de- 
termined, would be taken by any one in exchange for 
what he had to spare, certain he could buy with it i^ain 
whatever he might desire. Then, the makeji^ , of plough- 
shares need only take this money, or whatever it was, 
instead of corn from the husbandman, and he would get 
his fish, for the fisherman could immediately buy with it 
a net. Something, therefore, has been (determined on, 
in all countries advancing in civilization, as a medium of 
exchange. We read that in our own country the leaves 
of the misseltoe were anciently so used. In India shells 
have been made use of for the purpose : and I tUnk, in 
some parts of Africa, salt, where it is scarce. But it was 
desirable to fix on a substance durable as well as scarce. 
Iron has been used ; but in countries where it is plenty 
and of little value, a large quantity must be gived for a 
small exchange, and the weight becomes an incumbrance. 
The value and rarity of gold and silver soon pointed them 
out as proper for the purpose, and we see that so early 
as the days of Abraham they were so used. The metal 
was then kept in bars, from which the quantity to be paid 
was broken off and weighed in the presence of those who 
received it. There needed a further advance in society, 
and longer experience to discover that the gold and 
silver might be kept ready l^rokenanto pieces of a known 
weight, made into the form of coin, and stamped to pre- 
vent any thing being taken from their value, or other im- 
potttion being practised. 

(To be continued. J 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

(Continued from page 7B,J 

Brave Hereford was wrong*d, but wronging more^ 
When England hailed fourth Henry to her shore. 
Much princely greatness elevates his name ; 
Our hearts go with him even while we blame. 
But he Js an usurper, and he wears 
Another's crown through few and troubled years. 
They who had raised him to a power undue, ^ 
False for his sakei were rebels now anew — 
Northumberland's earl. Hotspur in arms renowned, 
Douglas and Glendour in rebellion join'd ; 
Only to prove how well his hand could wield, 
How well defend the sceptre that he held. 
His son succeeds, our history's favourite knight — 
The gay, the valiant, England's fond delight. 
Henry, we would no blood were on thy sword, 
But that at Agincourt in battle pour'd. 
We have no praise for glories such as thine — 
Poor vapour lights, that warm not while they shine. 
Far brighter theirs who felt the martyr's fire, 
Victims of Henry's execrable ire. 
He bought his honours with his people's blood — 
They shed their own in honour of their God ; — 
He won an earthly crown he never wore — 
Their diadem will leave their brows no more : 
While Europe echoed with fifth Henry's fame. 
Angels in heaven repeated Cobham's name. 

Twas fourteen hundred years since Christian light 
Btcke OB the Gentile world's unconscious night. — 
And now again so faint that light had grown, 
God only knew where he might find His own. 
A brighter dawn was near — one feeble ray 
Gave earnest of our country's distant day : 

A transient season Wickliff's voice was heard I 

Whispering his Master's long forgotten word ; 
But Persecution check'd the unwelcome sound, 
And the bright gleam was lost iu night profound. 

The father's crown the infant Henry wore — 
Ambitious uncles shared the regal power ; 
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And ^fance regafn*dy at John's prophetic word. 
All she had yielded to the English sword .- 
Alas for Henry ! innocent as weak, 
England's inconstancy his fortunes speak. 
If these fair realms to braver York belong. 
His is the punishment, not his the wrong. 
Poor plaything of ambition not his own. 
He had been happier without his throne. 
A subject monarch — ^helpless slave between 
A youthful rival and a warrior queen — 
Alike to whom was victory or defeat, 
Till cold in death at the assassin's fleet. 

Edward, with qualities too blindly lov'd 
A nobler but a harder master prov*d : 
Lost in the pleasures of a worthless court, 
His reign was cruel, his existence short. 

In childhood slain by an usurper base, 
Fifth Edward scarce in history claims a place : 
And scarce can language fitting terms supply 
To speak that base usurper's inJamy. 
Gloucester, assassin of defenceless foes. 
By art and murder to King Richard rose. 
He met the ills that on like deeds attend — 
His kindred slain, he left him not a friend — 
And, forc'd to Richmond's worthier sword to yield, 
Bieath'd forth his spirit upon Bosworth field. 

The victor Henry, seventh of the name, 
To England's realm united every claim. 
Various impostors tried, but tried in vain, 
To shake his moderate and happy reign. 
Few better grace the annals of our land— - 
England revived beneath his fostering hand. 

His son, strange monster, rich in every grace, 
But vile at heart, succeeded to his place. 
Handsome, and leam'd, beloved, and valiant too — 
What bitter fruits from such fair promise grew. 
Friendship, religion, love — ^whate*er is best 
In other men, was murderous in his breast. 
Yet do we owe him thanks for good enjoy'd 
For yoke of papal tyranny destroy*d : 
Of rather let us give those thanks to heayeui 
For its best gifts through such vile agent given. 
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Now was tb« deitiD*d honr, for eretA^ss'dt . 
When Christ's afflicted church, long time opipress'd 
By Roman superstition, saw the dawn 
Of better days, prosperity's return. 
Luther, the chosen instrument of God, 
Fint broke the magic of the pontiff's rod. 
Our country felt the struggle that ensued— 
Drench'd with the bigot*s and the. martyr's blood, 
^or each alike the ruthless monarch's ire 
Prepared the stake and fed the murderous fire — 
H'was weU, when fear'd and bated through the land, 
lie dropt the sceptre from his dying hand. 

(To be continued,) 
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Thb character of the young prince to the direction of 
whose education F6n61on was aippointed, added not a 
little to the difficulty of the task. It is thus spoken of 
by a contemporary writer. 

** M. le Dae de Bourgogne naquit terrible, et dans sa 
premiere jeunesse fit trembler. Dnr, colore jusqu'aux 
demiers emportemens, mdme contre les choses inani- 
m6es, impetueux avec fureur, incapable de souffrir la 
moindre resistance mdme des heures et des Clemens — 
op^ni&tre k Texc^s— livr6 k toutes les passions et trans« 
port6 de tons les plaisirs ; spuvent farouche, naturelie- 
ment port6 &la cruaut6. De la hauteur des cieux il ne 
regardoit les hammes que comme des atdmes avec qui 
il n'avoit auooQe ressemblance. A. peiqe les princes ses 
frferes lui paroissbient interm^diaires entre lui et le 
genre humain." , 

If our histories speak truth of the Duke of Burgundy's 
character later in life, it was of so unpromising a pupil 
that F^n^lonyjor we would rather say the reli^on whose 
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principles he instiUed, formed a kind, moderiatey and pious 
prince* It is true he came not to the trials and tempta-^ 
tions of despotic power. Dying before his grand£iUier| 
France had not to prove the reality of the excellencies 
attribated to him. But he grew up to manhood, and 
there is much testimony remaining of the extraordibary 
change wrought by education on his character, and the 
great expectations. conceived of him. 

The method made use of by F6n6Ion, to subdue so 
perturbed a spirit, might well be worth our dbservation. 
had we the means to retrace them. For different as we 
doubt jiot our children are in disposition, from the mo- 
ment they enter into existence, we believe education is 
far inore responsible than nature for their ultimate 
character. 

, Mens, de Bausset, in his life of Fen6Ion, from which 
we have extracted most of the materials for this account, 
though we leave his judgment and hb opinions upon 
noost points as altogether erroneous, has given us some 
few details of the tutor^s methods with his royal pupil— 
from which we extract such only as are of general ap- 
plication. 

The use of elegant and appropriate fables, suited to 
the occasion that called them forth, and calculated to 
expose the folly and the consequences of faults that had 
recently been committed, were likely to have a powerful 
effect on a child of seven years old; and the talent for 
composing these amusing lessons was undoubtedly ' a 
useful instrumient in the hands' of F6n61on for expos^ig 
to his own view the evil propensities of the little prince, 
during his infant years. But there is one method men- 
tioned of meeting violence and misconduct which appears 
to us so extremely judicious, so much more effectual 
than the respondent violence with which children's tem- 
per9 are usually opposed, that we cannot forbear repeat- 
ing it. ^Whenever the little Louis gave way to a fit of 
ill-humour, all around him, his governor, tutors, even the 
officers and dotfiestics of his household, were to observe 

N 3 .: 
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tflficai!d8.1iini1ke most profound silence. They atileiided 
ta Uft imnts without looking at him or replying^ to fab 
qvestidhs. . His books and every other means of in- 
atriiettoniv»re iritUraim'; and he wa& thos left to the 
jteinfalnea^ of his own reflections and regrets. 

.Could soch he ther discipdine of out tfarswies and 
sdiool-roQBS,. instead of the miise' tr]€ng lo ont^cold 
the screaming child, and the teacher to subdae the iU* 
hwnonr of her .pupil by the overbalance of hmr'awn-— 
VMjr .we will not isxeepi even the sober leetnre given at 
a moment when it fendii- father to irritate than appease^*- 
wei are-fimdy persoade^ the soeoess would iiegreater in 
sdftsiling &e tempers of our ditldren^ to say nothing of 
thld..exttnplE^>notvthe<l^ast thing to be considered^ of 
Christian meekness and forbearance. 
• 'Tlfkk;rdlpccClOv&e.inrtroetion.Qf^fai0 pi^il« the Abb6 
Ftefelen; Jiad i (vbry ^ little trouble. The most brilliaiit 
tahfntsfaad;an>ardent liesire for kxiowledge were joined, 
asis not^oneoomonly the casey with the worst of tevapers.' 
TheftittleBprinctf was capabie of^etery thing and bad a 
teste for cnrery:: thing* It ai^^u» ' from the letters of 
Fhnklon, that he stadied willingly, without compulsion or 
cdnbtmint..- )We transcribe^a part of one -of these letters, 
itt whioh hie. mentions la praotioethiat appears to us most 
exceedbgly judicious. '< J'aTois s<Ma> de loi faire aban- 
ddnner r6tQde^toutes les/lbis .qn^l* vonloit commencer 
une^conifersation.oii il p6t acqn6rir ideiB coonoissaaces 
utiletfj;'n'est oe qui arriiraitaasez sou vent dims la suites 
]iims je youlois aussi'Iai dobaer le^ofttd'one conversa*' 
tion Bolide, et raccoatimier |t conaoitre les hommes dans 
la 'SDci6l6. Dans oes eon verBUtions sop eiiprit faisoit on 
sensible piugrds snr-lca«mati^res delitt^ratore, de poli- 
tique, At mine de^m^tapbyrique. Ony fiusoit egale- 
meat entrer eans affectotton toutes le¥ pif<eaves de la reli* 
glon. : Son faoinbuv Vadoncissoit dang de teb entretiens, 
it devendit tranquille, com|daisant^ gaiy unEnable ; on en 
litbit t^rm^^ila'airoit aloars eaueobtf hauteaf; etil s'y 
dtfvettissoit -mieuK que. dan»s^s jeux d*i^n&ns, oil ilse 
f&cboit souvent mal-^-propos.'' 
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" 'It ^^^8* Ott tfiese ocoftsion» the little prmoei at nille 

jem& of age^ sufficiently consciouis of his owb grei^MiBy 

used to say, ** Je laisse demure la porte le Due de Bour» 

g^gHe^et je ne snis plus ateo vous que le petit Louis." 

It would avait us but little uow to retraee the books 

that w«re uEided^nd the line of tuition pursued in the days 

of Ijouis XIV. The names of their histories and books 

of science would scarcely be known to ua Indeed they 

were so few and insufficient, that F^ntion found it neces-^ 

sary to write or at least to compile the greater part of 

whatMs pupil was to read. But we cannot pass on with- 

out remarking, for the consideration of those who think a 

tract or a scripture story the only religions reading pro-^ 

per for children, or that the education of young persons 

in the higher ranks requires no religious reading at all» 

that the learned, elegant, and judicious Archbishop of 

Cambrai, placed the Letters of Jerome, Augustin, 

Cyprian, and Ambrose, the fathers and martyrs of the 

early Christian church, on the list of books to be read in 

hte childhood' by the grandson of Louis XIV< 

That it was the power of religion on the mind of the 
Duke of Burgundy that principally prevailed in the 
anvesdment of his oharaicter, is strong-ly marked by the 
testimony of those about him. Madame 4e Maiatenon 
thus writes to him : — '* Nous avons vu <}isparot^e pen k 
pea toos'ies defauts qui dans son eirfance nons donnoient 
de grandes inquietudes potfr Tavenir. II continue k se 
fidte violence poor' d^truire enti^rement ses defauts: la 
pi6t6 I'a tellement m6tamorphos6, que, ^'emport^ qu'il 
6toit, il est deveau mod^r6, doux, complaisant." 

The pecuniary embarrassments of F6n61oh during the 
first years in which he filled so important a situation at 
dte court. are sufficiently remarkable. Subjected to 
numerous expenses by reason . of that situation, means 
were not afforded- hiia to meet them. Economy was at 
this time^he £ashion of tiie court of Versailles. To the 
most culpable and boundless • extravagance by which 
Loob XIV. had impoverished faimsetf and his kingdom, 
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the most rigid parsimoDy had succeeded Qlidier the ii^a^ 
ence of Madame de Maintenoo. And so ill werQ the 
best sernces requited, that F6n6Ion at one time wfitea 
to his sister, *^ Je suis sar le point de cpng^dier presqoe 
tons mes domestiques, si je ne re9oi8 - proiAptcmeiit 
quelques seconrs." At another time- — ** Je ne sais si je 
pourrai avoir de Targent de la conr au retour de Fon- 
taineblean. Cependant il a falla que j'aio encore depiiis 
pen donn6 dix louis d*or anx valets de pied dn roi, poor 
I'entr^e dans les caresses." 

. Scarcely had the Abhk Pension begun to reap the 
fruit of his difficult and ill-requited task, and to find at 
least in the improvement of his pupil, and the approba- 
tion of the kingdom, a worthy repompense for his iaboara, 
vhen bigotry, envy, and superstition, took up their wonted 
arms against him. 

Mindful of the age for which we write, it is npt oor 
intention to introduce religious controversies into, oar 
pages, however natnraUy occurring, or in whatever de- 
gree removed from questions that agitate the preseii.t 
times. Truth can be but one, and religion is \iut o|ie« 
All that admits dispute, therefore, must ariiie from our 
ignorance, misapprehension, or perverseness. While 
man continues in a state of error and imperfection, he 
must continue liable to mistake, and thence will ever- 
arise a conflict of opinions on matters of religion. Bat 
while we would guard our children against the persua- 
sion that it is therefore of no consequence what they 
believe, we would by no means introduce them to the 
nice distinctions and narrow differences that create dis- 
putation among the wise and learned. For this reason 
we shall not enter very particularly into the disputes that 
banished F4n61on from the court of Loiua, deprived him 
of his situation, and engaged him in long and bitter con- 
tentions. We purpose only briefly to relate the circum- 
stances of his disgrace and the opinion ^re are enaUed 
to form upon the subject. 

There appeared at this time in France Madmne de 



GoyoD, A p^son wtui^e well or Ul defierU it it dilfieoU 
to. trace, through all the clamour raised against her by 
those to whom truth was more intolerable than error ; 
from whom, to differ at all, was without examination 
heresy. She was charged with what at that peoriod waa 
called Quietism, a belief too absurd, if it ever existed^ to 
be> dangerous. It may be explained in short to mean 
the belief that the perfection of religion consists in such 
entire acquiescence in the will of God as to desire no« 
thing, not even our own salvation, nor to fear any thing, 
even eternal injsery — of course to. do nothing towards 
assuring ourselves of the one or avoiding the other: with 
all the consequent disorders of life and conduct, likely to 
reflet £roi9,^uch a system o^ indifference, .With these 
a]^snrditi^s Madame de Guyon was cjiarged, we.india^ 
to think unjustly — since neither banishment nor persecot 
tion, nor the Bastile, nor the ,dung^n.of Yincepae^^ 
nor all the dignitaries of the French cjiurch assemblfid 
lajqndless conferences on her conduct, : cpnid muke it 
a|]f>e^ of what she if as gi#ty, or JVfhex^in.she bad 
9ffende4# :9Ht while .9rq doubt thoiibfft^isy. $tf Madame 
d^;GpjH>i>i wi #till more thd:mi£iPoi)dmt<d^ged against 
l4fi) we hftire^no doobt at all qf lOie eiitr«iagan<m and 
i^«sM>a0 :i|i$o^.w)4eh she, wf» led by ^ heated rimagination 
Mdf a total fqrgfitfal9e09 ,pf the duties oC h^r sex and 
station.. Persuaded skQ was called out 4»f;thda obscure 
p^yi of deoie^ti^ jH^y> to plig^ a , dirtingwshed part in 
|he sen^iee oC feUgionr-a delusion that can scarcely be 
Pth^r than: fated to {t female; mtnd^-r^ticouraged in hei 
eJ^ravaganpes, jlrst by the enthusiastic, admiration of 
tbe. best .und greatest pf the French court, and excited 
aft^pwfurds,. not lat all the less« by the bitter and useless 
pefs0$i|tJQP;:withr which the. same court issued. ber« 
Madame d^ Guy^n tidked and v^rota a greiU deal of 
viihatr;h^r ejieqiiea pould never psove to be any thing 
wene ftap .the ino^t incomprehensible nonsense ; while 
the:. testimodSea of her extreme devotion^ aodthecon^ 
sistett .piety: of her. conduct are too strong to be doubted, 
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We should not liave introdaced her name into tmr 
memoir, had she not been the cause or the pretext of 
Fin^lon's disgrace. 

Having joined in the general approbation of 'Madame 
de Guyon at the time when she was considered as a saint 
by Madame de Malntenon and the court, 'F6n6Ion reso- 
lutely refused to change his opinion when they changed 
theirs. Proscribed and imprisoned, she was the same to 
him as when courted and esteemed. Without defending 
her doctrines, he insbted upon the piety of which he had 
been a witness, and by which he frequently declared 
himself to have been much edified. He had been her 
friend, he believed her innocent, and therefore refused 
to sign her condemnation, which he was requested to do 
as Archbishop of Gambrai, a dignity to which he was at 
that time raised. He consented to leave her to the de- 
cision of the Church, and to be silent — ^but refused to 
take part against her. In a letter written at the period, 
he thus speaks :-^n^importe que je ne croie Madame de 
Guyon ni m^chante, ni folle, si d'ailleurs je Tabaildonne 
par un profond silence, et si je la laisse mourir e6 prison, 
sans me mtier jamais ni directement, ni indirectemieiit 
de tout ce qui a rapport ii elle ? Tout se r6duif dc^nc de 
ma part k ne vouloir point parler centre ma conscience, 
et k ne vouloir point insulter inutilemeiit k une personno 
que j'ai r6ver6e comme une sainte." 

Yet such was the crime that raised against the jnous 
and ;virtuotts Archbbhop of Cambrai the intolerant zeal 
of the Court and Church of France. Bossuet, Bishop of 
Meaux, his former friend and confidant, turned against 
him the whole force of his powerful mi<id, and almost 
despotic influence, in questions of religion— charging* 
him with being the abettor and the participator of the 
supposed heresy. F6n61on defended himself against the 
charge .with all the weapons his brilliant talents could 
bring to the aid of innocence and truth — he denied the 
sentiments imputed to him, and wrote a full explanation 
of his opinions on the points in dispute. Wfaethc^r or not 
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this book, entitled Les Maximes deff Saiotes, coDtained 
any thing contrary to the Scriptures, we are not able to 
decide, having no opportunity of examining it ; but the 
faTonr of the court was withdrawn from him, he was 
commanded to retire to his diocese, and eventually 
dismissed from his situation as preceptor to the young 
princes, lest he should infect them with heresy. 

F6n61on was as liable to err as other men, and it is 
not impossible he did err ; but it is equally possible he 
might offend against the Roman Church by being right. 
The accounts we have of the controversy being all from 
the pens of Catholics, can scarcely be relied on. The 
falsehood and bitterness with which his enemies assailed 
bim, and the mildness and simplicity with which he de- 
fended himself, give a strong colouring of justice to his 
cause; while the principal charge brought against his 
work, that it placed charity or love above hope — ^which, 
indeed, they might have remembered who had done 
before him — ^makes it very doubtful whether Pension's 
greatest error in the opinion of the Church was not his 
having considered the love of God and simple faith in 
the Saviour, of more avail than the works of supposed 
piety on which the Roman Catholics built their hopes of 
salvation. However it be, F6n61on, as was the custom 
of the period, referred his work to the Pope, promising 
to abide by his decision, and give up the defence of it, 
if condemned by the Church. After more than twenty 
months of close discussion at Rome, he would certainly 
have been acquitted of error, bad not the king of France 
used both threats and entreaties to get the book con- 
demned. Innocent XII. unwillingly conflplied ; though 
nothing can be more favourable to Fen61on's doctrine 
than the terms in which that Pope is said to have 
expressed bis private opinion: Erravit Cameracensis 
excessa amoris Dei: peccavit Meldensis defecjtu amoris 
proximi: '^The Archbishop of Cambrai has erred, from 
excess of love to God : the Bishop of Meaux has 
Mnne^y from i^ant of love to his neighbour:" a remark 
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amply saflBcient, we think, to decide the cootroyeny, 
and determine the respective merits of the dispatants. 
In thus giving an opinion upon a subject that at the 
period filled all Europe with debate, and has since re- 
mained undecided, we pretend not to speak with cer- 
tainty. If Pension did really embrace the doctrines of 
the Quietists, he was in error undoubtedly. Bat that 
he did so, he himself denied ; and after much acquaiot- 
ance with his life and writings, and the various opiniona 
that have been written of him, we .find in our o)va jadg- 
meat little reason to believe he did. And well we know 
that in other days than those, they who profess to beUeye 
that eternal happiness is the gift of God and the pur- 
chase of the Saviour's blood, to be accepted with ha- 
mility and repaid with love, rather than the reward of 
our own deservings which. we may secure by outward 
observances and moral rectitude, stand charged with 
making the life and conduct; a matter of no importance : 
though their words and their deeds alike attest that they 
do indeed increase its importance, by giving the .Deity 
a stronger claim upon our gratitude, and ourselves, a 
higher motive for obedience and submission. 

We have before remarked the firm adherence of "Fe* 
nelon to the Roman church ;, and we are. aware that one 
of the doctrines of that church is the infallibility of the 
Pope's decision. All matters of religion, therefore, which 
could not be determined by the disputants, were referred 
to Rome to be decided. How infallible the monarch of 
France and the heads of his church believed the Pope's 
judgment, we may well perceive by the means used to 
induce him to determine the question against bis judg- 
ment, and to force from him a decision they, were, deter- 
mined should be right, whether his infallibility found it 
so or not : so little sincerity was there in their bigotry and 
zeal for the church's honour. But the Archbishop of 
Cambrai, if equally in error, was at least honest in it. He 
probably did really think that the pontiff^, whiom he con- 
sidered appointed of God to guide and rule the church, 
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coipld not mistake in its concenis-— 4h^ blindly attribute 
ing to man a seeurity from error possessed by God alone. 
Whien therefore the Pope decided that the doctrines of 
hif ; book ^ere eironeons, F6n61on assented that so i% 
innst be — and with a sincerity and homility very beanti- 
fnt, however here misplaced, made his submission, fmi 
prohibited in his diocese the reading of his own work« 

It was e:i(pected by some of F^nilon's friends that he 
ifonld op this sabmission be recalled to court, and re- 
stored to his sovereign's favour* But Louis XIV. had 
never liked F6n(61on« His unobtrusive piety^ his modesty 
and rig^d virtue were not ornaments for a court where 
religion itself was ostentatious^ a dress to assume because 
it was the mode. Madame de Maintenon, who at that 
time ruled, had been false to her friendship for the man 
she probably knew deserved it, and could not again de* 
sire his pres|ence; while the bishops, his enemies and 
opposers, had been top much annoyed by his talents, and 
ifhamed by his hupulity and submission, ever after to for? 
give him the triumph of such a defeat. 

But whether or not F6o61on would have been recalled, 
bad no new offence been found, his fortunes were decided 
by the appearance of Telemachus, a work more offepsive 
to the tyrannical, self-convicted Louis, than even the 
errors of the Quietists, or the maxims of the Saints. 
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Yea, the stork in the heavens knoweth her appointed 
times ; and the turtle^ and the crane, and the swal' 
law, observe the time of their coming ; but my people 
tnow not the judgments of their Lord, — Jbbbmiah 
vm, 7. 

timm 

Strangjs, that through all the earth there should be 
no mistakes but those that are made by man, the created 
VOL. I. o 
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lord of all. The worm to the dust, and the eagle to the 
skies— the furred bear to the frigid north, and the camel 
to the regions of his native snn — ^all know their place, 
and only man mistakes his destiny. The stork, and the 
turtle, and the swallow let not go by the season in which 
alone they can make their passage to a fairer clime, and 
escape the rigours of the changing season. Man, the 
wise, the proud, the reasonable, loiters on his jonmey or 
mistakes the way. He sees the times advance-— every 
year he numbers gives him fresh warning of the coming 
change — earth is gliding from beneath his feet — ^the 
heaven for which he was created lies before him. But 
no— he will not set out. He has built his nest upon the 
earth, and he persists to keep it till there is no more time 
to make ready for his flight. Designed for immortality, 
formed to the enjoyment of celestial bliss, he takes the 
world to be his portion, and contents himself. What 
stronger proof that something must have happened since 
man was first created, to cause a confusion that has fallen 
on nothing else. 

• 

O Lord, correct me, but with judgment ; not in thine 
anger, lest thou bring me to nought. — Jeremiah 
X. 24. 

Happy are they to whom this is a prayer of honest 
and of earnest heart. For he will not be bold to tread 
the verge of sin, who can sincerely ask correction for 
every fault. He will not walk carelessly before his God, 
presuming on his forbearance, who expects and desires 
from his Father's love, what from his anger he no longer 
fears ; and believes that though the wrath be turned away 
that would bring him to nought, the judgment that must 
chasten every sin awaits him still. The pious spirit 
would rather be chastised than continue in the wrong — 
and therefore asks correction: but proportioned to this 
desire will be the dread of needing it. 
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We are not careful to answer thee in this matter.-^ 

Daniel iii. 16. 

No bitter invectives — no vehement remonstraQces-— 
no reasoning and disputing with overweening eagerness 
to prove that we are right, and to exalt the merit of our 
sacrifice. Rather let our actions speak our meaning. 
Vou have promised, you have threatened — ^you have 
placed the furnace before us seven times heated — ^you 
tell us all that our devotedness may cost us, all that we 
shall lose if we hold our purpose. Be it so. Prove all 
that you have asserted, admit all these consequences — 
it makes no difference to our resolution. We are not 
careful to dispute with you whether it be so or not — ^but 
on this we are determined : with gain or loss, through 
honour or dishonour, forbearing in words but firm in 
purpose, we will serve the Lord our God, and him only 
will we worship. Religion is not talk, obtrusive argu- 
ment, and angry disputation, but a firm determination to 
be and do what God commands, and calmly to await the 
consequence. 

Gathered all together, and took his journey into afar 

country. — LUKB xv. 13. 

It is even so that we accept of our heavenly Father 
the meed that he bestows on us, and pleased with the 
possession, betake ourselves eagerly to the enjoyment of 
it. But where is the place we choose for that purpose i 
Alas! is it not the farthest possible from him who gave 
us what we have t When by his tender mercy we have 
been protected and cherished through our childhood's 
years, when our talents have been cultivated, our intel- 
lects matured, and our portion of this world's good comes 
to be enjoyed as we will — when we enter on the career 
of life, freed from control, and acting and thinking for 
ourselves, where do we choose too frequently to enjoy 
what we have been allowed to gather from our Father's 
bounty? — Any where rather than where that Father is. 
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The farthest possible froni every thing that can remind 
US' of our Grod* Among the people that I^ow him not — 
among the things that are displeasing to him. So far off 
tfaitt the mention of him or the thonght of him may never 
Ireach ns« So fait, that were it possible, even his eye 
might not follow us. Thus little thinks the nngratefal 
prodigal of the hand that gives him alL Woiitd that 
thode who are about to ehoose their path of life, might 
][iao8e and consider ere they leave their Father^« house, 
aiid take their jonmey to that fat country to wiileh foHy 
and the world ihvite them* 

Silver anA gold I have none ; that which I have^ I fre»lij/ 
give thee — be thou healed.'-^AcTS iii« 64 

This was not what the suffering beggar airi^ed, hut a 
gift how far more precious. A cure in the stead of a 
t^niporary relief. It is even so the God of pity answers 
to our prayers. When the hand of sorrow b heavy oa 
ds» when some great evil presses, and our need becomes 
extreme, we cry to Urn for help. The petition ibr relief 
on earth is perhaps refused : that which we wouht hav»is 
denied : the affliction is continued and the pressure most 
be borne. But thef e comes in the midst of it a far richer 
gift. We are heated— our hearts are converted, our sins 
are repented and forgiven — we are wewed from earth 
and made meet for heaven. Ah ! who would not m- 
coimter such refusals. Who would be so senseless as to 
doubt if they are gainers by their sufferings? He who 
asked alms would surely not have preferred the salver 
and the gold. 
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THE LISTENER.— No. III. 



'' Threb-SOOBE years and ten/' thought I to iDyself» 
as I walked, one rainy- morning, as a sailor walks the 
qaartefrdefck, jip and. down a short alcove, extendinj^ 
before the windows of a modern house. It was one pf 
.those days in June in which our sununer hopes take um- 
brage at what we call unseasonable weather, though no 
season was ever known to pass without them. Unlike 
Che rapid and delightful showers of warmer days, sud* 
:denly succeeding to the sunshine, when the parched 
.vegetables and arid earth seize with avidity and imbibe 
the moisture ere it becomes unpleasant to our feelings, 
? there had fallen a drizzling rain throughout the night ; 
the saturated soil returned to the^ atmosphere the hu- 
midiiy it could no loqger absorb, and there it hung in 
chilling, thickness between rain and fog. The birds did 
.not: sing, for theur little, wings were heavy and their 
« pbunage roughed. The flowers did not open, for the 
. cold drop was on their cheek, and no sunbeam was there 
to welcome them. Nature itself wore the garb of sad- 
. ness ; and man-s too jiependent spirits were ready to 
. assume it :• those at least that. were not so happy as to 
. find means of forgetting it. Such was the case with my 
'Unfortunate self. I had descended to the breakfast- 
room at the usual hour, but no one appeared — I looked 
fto a. book, bat found none, except Moore's Almanack 
and Patterson's road book. The books were kept in 
the library, beyond all dispute their proper place, had I 
not been in a humour to think otherwise. The house 
was too hot, and the external air was too cold; and I 
was fain to betake myself to that last resource of the ab- 
solutely idle, a mechanical movement of the body up and 
down a given space. And from the alcove where I 
walked I heard the ticking of the time-piece — and as J 
passed the window I saw the hands advance— every time 

o3 
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I reionied they had gone a little further. '' Three-score 
years and ten/' said I to myself, '* and a third or foartb 
of it is nature's claim for indispensable repose — and many 
a day consumed on the bed of sickness — and many a 
year- by the infirmities of age-— and some part of all ne- 
cessarily sacrificed to the reeroiting of the health by 
exercise. And what do we with the rest?" Nothii^ 
answered me bnt the ticking of the dock, of which Hi^ 
hands were traversing between nine and ten. - They bad 
well nigh met with the latter hour, when the party hegsin 
to assemble within : and each one commenced, for angbt 
I could discover, the functions of the day — for neither 
their appearance nor thehr remarks gave any intimatioii 
that they had been previously employed. One, indeed, 
declared the weather made her so idle she had searoely 
found strength to dress herself — another confessed he 
had passed an additional hour in bed^ because the day 
promised him so little to do up. One by one, as Ibay 
dropped in, the seats at the breakfast table filled ; and as 
a single newspaper was all the apparent means of meotat 
occupation, I ^mtieipated some interesting conversation.^ 
I waited and I Vatched. One ran the point of his fork 
into the table-cloth — another balanced her spoon on the 
tea-cup — a third told backwards and forwards the rings 
on her finger, as duly as a friar tells his beads. As such 
actions are the symptoms sometimes of mental occiipa- 
tioki, I began to anticipate the brilliant results of so much 
thinking. ' I cried Hem ! in hopes to rouse them to expres- 
sion, and not quite unsuceessfdlyr for one remarked it 
was a wretched day, another wbhed it was fine, and a 
third hoped it shortly would be so. JMEeantime the index 
pf the clock went round — it was gainingdose upon deven 
ere all had withdrawn from the table. My eye followed 
one to the window-^place, where, with het back to die 
wall, and her eyes fixed without, she passed ik fbll half- 
hour in gazing at the prospect, or wishing^ perhaps, the 
mist did not prevent her seeing it. A very young hdy 
was so busy tb pulling the ^ead leaves from a gerammn, 
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and cf dmUiog them in her fingers, I codid not doubt but 
MHiie iiii(^ofrtant pilriM)Se was in the task. A third re- 
sutned'the newspaper he had read for a whole hour 
before, and betook htmseflf at last to the advertiseiiients. 
A fourth repaired to the alcove— ^gathered some flowers, 
pteked tbem to pieces, thr^w them away again, and 
retiirned. ** Cettse thy prating, thou never-resting time- 
piece,'' said I to myself^ " for no one heeds thy tale. 
What is It to us that each ode of thy tickings cuts a link 
froQ our brief chain of life? — Time was the gift of hea- 
VeH, but man has no use for it." 

I had scarcely thought out the melancholy thought, 
when a young lady entered with an elegant work box, 
r^' without and blue within, and Med with manifold 
c^otiVtenienees for the pursuance of her art. Glad was I 
most truly at the sight. By the use of the needle the 
ndted may be clothed — ingenuity may economize her 
means, and have more to spare for those that need it— - 
inte&tion may multiply the ways of honest subsistence, 
JEiiid direct the ignorant to the use of them. Most gldd 
was I, therefore, that the signal of industry drew more 
than one wanderer to the same pursuit^— though not tilt 
much time had been consumed in going in and out, and 
up and dbwn, in search of the materials. All was found 
at last — ^the party worked, and I, as usual, listened. ** I 
think this trimming,'' said one, ^ will repay me for my 
trouble, though it has cost me tlnree months' work already, 
and it will be three months more before it is finished." 
** Indeed," rejoined her friend, ** I wish I were half as 
industrious s but I have been working six weeks at tUs 
handkerchief, and have not found time to finish it : now 
the fashion is passed, and I shall not go on." ** How 
beautifully yoH are weaving^^tblit necklace— is it not v^ 
tediou^r ** Yes — almost endless«^but I delight in the 
wbrk» otherwise I should not do it— for the beads ebst 
dmost as much as I could buy it fon" ''I should like 
to b^gin one this morning," interposed a fourth, ** but 
the n^lUner has t^&ai home my fabmiet so ilMiiauBed/it 
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wHl take me all the day to alter it. The bow isoo th^ 
wrong side, and the trimming at the edge is too broad. 
It is very tiresome to spend all one's lite in altering 
•things we pay so mnch for." ** I wish," said a little girl 
at the iF*nd of the table, '* that I might work some trim- 
Imings for my frock, bat I am obliged to do this plain 
work first. The poor lame girl in the village, who is 
almost starving, would do it for me for a shilling, but I 
must save my alldwance this week to bay a French 
trinket I have taken a fancy to," 

*' Poor thing! she is mach to be pitied/' said the lady 
. of the trimming. ^^ If I had time, I would inake he^ some 
.clothes." 

And so they worked, and so they talked, till I and. the 
time-piece had counted many an hoar wlneh they took 
no account of-— when one of them yawned and saidy 
'** How tedious are these wet days — it is really impos- 
sible to spin out one*s time without a walk.'* 
/ '' Tarn sutprised you find it so," rejoined the. lady of 
the beads, '* Icah rarely make time for walking^^-tfaoiigh 
keeping the house makes me miserably languid." And 
so the morning passed. It was four o'clock, and the 
company dispersed to their apartments. I pretend npt 
to know what they did there ; but each one retqraed 
between five and six in an altered dress. And then half 
an hour elapsed, in which, as I understood from their 
. impatience, they were waiting for dinner, each in lorn 
' Complaining of the waste of time occasioned by its delay ; 
and the little use it would be to. go about any thing when 
it was so near. And as soon as dinner, was over they 
began to wait for tea with exactly the same coibplainings. 
'And the tea came — and cheered by the vivifying draught, 
.one did repair to the instrument and begin a- tune-^-r-one 
did take up a pencil and prepare to draw-~*and one 
almost opened a book. But; alas! the shades of night 
'were growing fast^ — ten minutes had scarcely lapsed ere 
'each one resigned her occupation with a murmur at the 
•clarkness of the weather^ and though some person sug- 
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gesled that there were saoh thingft as lamps and candles, 
it ^as ap'eed to be a pity to have lights so early in Uie 
midst of sionmer ; and so another half hoar escaped. 

The Ughts when they came wotild have failed to re* 
lomine an expectatbn in my bosoat, had not thrir beaiai 
disclosed the forms of various bodis which one and 
aoodi^r had brdngbt in fot the evenii^s anmsenient, 
AgAn I watched, and again I lisCetfed. <^ I wish I had 
something to do, mmnma,'' said the little giri. /* Why do 
yon not take a book and reaJd V rejoined h^ mother. 
^ My books ai^ all np stairs,'' Ae replied ;/' and so near 
bed time, it is not worth while to fetch them.'' '*This 
is the best novel I evei^ read,'' said ai hidy sometUng 
bld^r, turning ihe (eav^ meantime so vmy fest, that 
ttos^ ivho are not nsed to this method of reading, might 
inippose she found nothing in it worthy of attention^ ** I 
dare say it is," said another. Whose eyes had beien ixed 
for half an hoar on the same pftge of Wordswordi'i 
t>oeins— '^ bat I have no time to read novels." ** I wiA 
I had titne to read any thing," said a third, whom I had 
obseirVed already to have been pehising Attentively A6 
title-page of every book on the table, puMishet's name, 
AbUb, and all : whilst a foarth was too inltently engi^ped 
in Studying the blue cover of a nfi^pasdtie to make an^ 
remark whiitever. 

And now I was ftidch amused to perceive with what 
frequency eyes were ttirned upon the dial-plate, throngli 
all the day so little regarded. Watches weire drawn oat, 
iM>tiipared, and pronounced tod slow. With some £ffi- 
caliy one was foutid that had otitmn his fellows, and, de- 
termined to be right, gave permission to the company to 
dis^rse, little more than twelve hours from die time of 
their asseA[ibling, to recover, as 1 supposed, daring the 
other twelve, dressing and undressing included, the effect 
of their mental and bodily exertions. " So," I exclaimed 
as soon as I found myself alone, ** twelve times round 
• yonder dial«pl^e those little hands have stolen, and 
twelve times more they may now go round unheeded. 
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They who are gooe Co rest have a day the less to live, 
and record has been made in heaven of that day's use. 
Will he who gave, ask no reckoning for his gifts? The 
time* the thoaghts, the talents — the improvement we 
might have made, and made not — the good we might 
have done, and did not — the health, and strength, and 
intellect that may not be ours to-morrow, and have not 
been used to day— will not conscience whisper of it ere 
they sleep to-night? The days of man were shortened 
upon earth by retasoa of the wickedness the Creator saw. 
Three-score years and ten are now hb portion, and 
oftentimes not half the number. They pause not; they 
loiter not — the hoars strike on — ^and tl^y may even go 
^--for it seems'they are all too much. The young, with 
minds as yet. unstored, full of error, full of ignorance in 
all* that it behoves them most to know, unfit alike as yet 
for earth or heaven — ^the old^ whose sum of life is almost 
toid, and but a brief space remaming to repair their mis- 
takes, and redeem the time they have lost — ^the simple 
and ungified, who having fron^ nature but little, need 
the more assiduity to fulfil their measure of usefulness, 
and make that little do the most it may — the clever and 
bighly-talented, who have an almost appalling account 
to render for the much received-^they all have time to 
waste. But let them remember time is not their own— - 
not a> moment of it but is the grant of heaven — and 
hea^n gives nothing without a purpose and an end. 
flvery hour that is wasted, fails of that purpose; and 
in 80 far as it is wasted or ill spent, the gift of heaven is 
misused, and the misuse is to, be answered for. Me- 
thinks I fain would be allowed to whisper nightly in the 
ears of my young friends, as they lay them down to rest, 
'' How many minutes have you lost to-day, that might 
have been employed in your own improvement, in your 
Maker's service, or for your fellow-cres^res' good ?" 
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A SERIES OF 

LECTURES ON THE LORDS PRAYER. 



LECTURE THE THIKD, 



God's object in every thing is his own glory. For 
that he made of nothing all created things — for that he 
passed sentence of death on those who had offended him 
— aod for it, when condemned and lost, he extended 
towards them his redeeming mercy. However it may 
seem to us, it is doubtles for the glory of God that the 
apostate angels lie bound for ever in chains of darkness, 
while the bright hosts of heaven sing eternal hallelujahs 
to his name. And when that awful moment shall arrive, 
in which the gates of death and of the grave shall be 
opelned wide, to send forth again the millions they have 
devoured from off the earth — ^in that tremendous mo- 
ment when all shall be judged according to that which 
is written of them in the records of heaven«— then most 
certainly the glory of God will be exalted as much in 
the punishment of those his enemies who would not he 
should reign over them, as in the exaltation to eternal 
blessedness of those that loved him. This may seem 
strange to us, because resentment and revenge towards 
those who wrong us have the character of sins, and bring 
disgrace rather than honour on those that practice them. 
And so it should be with beings such as we, vile our- 
selves, and ever prone to wrong, needing every moment 
the forbearance we extend. But a being high and holy 
as our God, is as much honoured by the maintaining of 
his own justice, as by the exercise of mercy. For justice 
is as much the attribute of greatness, as love and mercy 
are. Similar is the difference between the Creator and 
hb creatures with respect to the motive of action. We 
esteem it base and selfish to make ourselves and our own 
glory the primary object of our actions, and with reason, 
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for we ought to have a higher aim. And of what glory 
are we capable, but the perishable applaase of perishable 
beings like ourselves ? Bat where should the Almighty 
find a higher object than himself, a nobler motive than 
his own eternal glory? That glory which shines happi- 
ness on the countless myriads who Uve dependent on its 
beams. 

It is with regard to thb first and highest object, that 
1^^ am taught to begin our prayers with a petition, not 
for ourselves, but for the honour of our Father's name. 
" Hallowed be thy name." That is, held sacred — set 
apart for sacred purposes — separated from every unholy 
tbpi^ht, or purpose, or meaning — considered as a most 
sacred thing, treated with respect and awe — not used for 
low and ordinary pnrpose8r---dignified, exalted. Now 
whether we will or no, the name of God is a most sancti* 
fied and holy tbiQg. The angels of heaven hol4 it so, if 
we do not. We ican take nothing firom his glory, how- 
ever w^ refuse to do him honour. But we are tauglit 
to pray for it> that we may learn to desire it, ^nd we are 
tai^ht to pray for it first, that we may learn to consider 
it the first and most important motive of our actions ; as 
that to which every thing ebe is to be ceded, with which 
no other object most strand in competition. 

But bow is it with us, who so often repeat this prayer? 
Have we so learned? Axe the glory of God and the 
honour of his name matters of concern to us ? Do tbej 
supply any incentives to duty, niotives to action* or 
bias to our opinions? Or has it never entesed into our 
minds to care whether our Maker's name be hallowed 
or profaned so no ill consequence arise from it to us. 
What strange hypocrisy may be charged upon our 
thoughtless heads, if morning and evening, and duly 
through oar lives, we have been beginning our best 
prayers with a petition for something for which we never 
felt a care from our birth-time until now. Letns examine 
ourselves-«-for '* God is not mocked." We may deceive 
ourselves and all around us — but our Father knows the 
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closest secrets of oar hearts, and judges them as he 
knows them. 

We mast be aware, if we observe at all, that the name 
of God is not hallowed upon earth. From the coarse 
debauch, where it is sported with and profaned in ob- 
JBoene and vulgar* ribaldry, to the refined tfociety, where 
the mention of it, expect as an oath, is deemed inelegant 
-^from the proud and lawless reasoner, who sets at de- 
fiance and derides, to the shallow jester who would stake 
kis eternal interests on a laugh — all seem in concert to 
treat their Maker^s name with irreverence and disrespect* 
And if there are here and there a few to whom that name 
ii a holy and a sacred thing,- how are their bosoms made 
to throb and their hearts to bum witirin them, each hour 
of their lives, by the contempt with which they hear it 
treated. The veriest fool on earth can find wit enough 
to level a jest against religion, and the wisest can stoop 
to laugh at it 

If we have been hitherto insensible to this — ^if our 
^arts have never' burned nor our bosoms beat on such 
occasions, therb is much cause for apprehension lest ihe 
honour of our God be a matter of no concern to us, and 
our words in this prayer of course without a meaning. 

There are those who rising from the prayer in '^hiioh 
they solemnly profess to desire, before any other thing, 
that their Maker's name be ballowed, betake themselves 
immediately, wKh all the speed they may, to scenes 
Ivhere they know most certainly it will be profaned: 
and there, with unblushing front and careless mind^ can 
enjoy the most unholy jest, laugh at the mockery of things 
inost sacred ; and return— were the things less commbn. 
Ire should shudder to think of it<^to repeat again the 
firise and heartless prayer. 

'And there are some who have become so absolutely 
Insensible to ihe meaning of those sacred words applied 
to the Divinity, or expressive of his attributes, that they 
deemf to mistake them for the ordinary and indiispensable 
mieans of giving force to their expressions and animation 
VOL. I. p 
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to their talk. That God forbid tliifl-— that he grant that 
—that he irnows sometliing — that he bless us or some- 
body dse — ^these are mere interjectioD8» used for op par- 
pose, in GonversatioD the most foreign to any thing like a 
religioos feelii^. And some whom habit has not embold- 
ened to use them» can hear, or read, or sing them, 
witboBt the smallest feeling of reverence, 
. Bat it is not in words only that the name of . GqA is 
nnhaUowed upon earth — for if his name is ,sacred, all to 
which he affixes it is sacred too. His word^ his hoasOf 
his sabbath, how are they neglected and held of small 
esteem. Above all, that divine Being he calls his Sob 
and bids as honoar even as the Father, how was he re- 
jected once and slain, neglected now, and of most 
foigotten! 

Of those who pray to him they call their Father, that 
his name be hallowed, there are some, we fear, who «re 
very mnch averse to every thing to which that name can 
be appUed-^every thing that bears the least relalioo to 
it. They are revolted by any allusion to it made daring 
the day-^they are disgusted to find any one professing 
more ^an usual regard towards it-«*the thought of it is 
melancholy, the mention of it is impeitinent, the love of 
it is foolishness. Of all the interests that sway their ac- 
tions, the honoar of their God is the last, and least, and 
lowest — ^if, indeed, they have not placed their interests 
in totel opposition to it, and altogether counted it for 
nought. Yet even these go on with the prayer, so 
strangely insensible have they become to the meaning of 
their words. 

Let us well consider, then, whether living in a world 
where the name of God is not hallowed, we are sincerely 
desirous that it should be so. I know not how tbb is to 
be determined but by our actions visible to all^ and by 
our feelings known only to him and to ourselves. What 
we desire, we seek«*-*what we are anxious for, we endea- 
vour to promote-— and what we are averse toj we oaie* 
fully shun. We can form but one conclusion^ therefore. 
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of iliose, and of odrselves if we are in the number, who 
like* to be irhere God's commands are broken and his 
name profaned-^^who like to do what puts him from theit 
dioiight&^— who seek the company of those that ridicule 
a»d q»eak lightly of the things that concern him— ^ss it 
all &feT as a thing of no account, and witness without 
pain the sins and follies that do so much dishonour him. 
^ Say, for reason is competent to answer to so mucli 
at teast^» tfai8-<^o they hallow the name of God, who 
when the day cones round that he has called his own'» 
Bate un wilKng to yield to his service — go up to hig house, 
^iiuq[>s, because it is the custom, repeat his high and 
^oly name with hearts full of other matters — ^rejoice when 
Jtlie task is done ; and while the last words of prayer are 
even yet upon their lips, give up their thoughts to some 
tmwoctfay trifle^^their tongues even within the doors of 
bis oub house, to some idle sarcasm or unholy jest: and 
then' to defiance of his most express command, of that 
taw'whieh but now they themselves besought his mercy 
to incline their hearts to keep, profiine his day to the 
idlest purposes, employ thdr horses, their servants, their 
iune, their tongues in any tUng, no matter what, that 
ffiaU' drive the recollection of the Deity and his service 
fipom their minds* 

; And they who treat his holy word with disguised con«> 
4&mpt, who speak of that sacred book as if its doctrines 
and its precepts were a mere matter of opinion, something 
io dispute about — who, when God says one thing, coolly 
affirm that they think another — when he forbids a thmg, 
insist that there is no harm in it — nay, for we are too ofim 
compelled to hear it, will adopt the very phrases of scrip- 
ture which condemn them, to express their contempt of 
religion and raise a laugh at its expense— Hsay, do they 
hallow the name of Him whose word they thus insult? 

Nothing dkhonours God so much as sin, that sin espe- 
cially which is committed under cover of his name. None 
4o so effectually dishonour him as those who cry ** Lord 
Lord/' and do not the things that he says. Baptized 
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into his name, we take it apon onrseltes, we call onr- 
i^elves his people, profess to serre him, offer hifn . an 
eternal homage, and name ourselves by the name of 
Christ. Yet how do we* not seMom, bribg dishonoar 
on thatnatne by oar misdeeds. How do the ii^del wd 
the heathen laugh to see how Christians live — provitig 
by their whole course of action, that the name is bot a 
thing of course, the homage a mere ceremony; thus 
making an ordinary and unmeaning use of things that 
they, profess to desire should be held most sacred. 

With diose who really love their Father's name, this 
b a subject of most deep^anxiety and frequent sorcow— * 
far more than any shame .that falls upon themsaWes. 
And with much reason* The world that loves him not, 
deUghta to find his children in the wrong ; and instead of 
giving the i»hame, where it is due, eagerly chai^;esJt to 
tlna reUg^on they profess. Shame be to those indeed 
tfadt do sor-r-for had they one spark 4f honest interesi for 
tbw- Maker's glory ^ they would casta veil over the «nors 
of.thoset who prcrfess to serve hin, if they could; and if 
they pould not, would charge th^m to any thing rather 
than ,to their reiligiou. But while the shame is tlmis, 
the sorrow is. to the bosom that has giyen occasion to the 
wrong. It is but small honour at the best that we shaH 
do ihim*. So faltering, so imperfect^ so continually in 
j^yof^^we are honrly in danger of disgracing our profess 
fsidnof a hjlgh religious .principle, by some strange inooni- 
fsisteoc^ of life and converse. But if we are in earnest, 
.^idjis no matter of indifference ta us. It is a matter i^ 
<conoem, of deep,, and serious, and abidii^ concern. 
Wbil0 yie feel a pang at every mark of disrespect offered 
jl^iothers to our Father's name, under whatever aoR 
l^»QievOr fair seeming the world may please to clothe the 
insult, it /should be the first care of every day and of 
«very hour that we. onrselves bring no dishonour on it by 

c^r carelessness. . 

..In such case only is the. prayer sincere~-the wish is 
earnest, for it is in action upon our daily conduct, and 
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giveir a bias to our most secret feelings. And knowing 

and inoarniog our impotence to do that honour to our 

.Maker that we would, it becomes our fijrst wish, as it is 

:the first petition of our prayer, that the di?ine Being 

^ will hiquself interpose to enable us and others to hallow 

his adored and sacred name. . The High and Holy One 

accepts the prayer, though offered in much weakness, as 

. a pledge of our sincere desire for his glory, aqd abhor- 

^ireiice of the evil that profanes it. But what does he 

think of those who bring the same words without the 

desire? Who have done, and mean to do, and like to 

do^ the exact opposite to what they ask? 



INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE STUDY OF NATURE. 



BOTANY. 

fGtHiimiedfr9mpag€ 199, J 



THB DISBASBS OF PLANTS. 

Of the resemblance that vegetable bodies bear to 
animals, not the least striking instance is their being 
subject to disease of various kinds ; and the necesrity of 
iseparating from them the decayed parts, to preserve the 
health and vigour of the rest. Nature usually performs 
this operation for herself, having endowed plants with 
the power of throwing off their diseased and worn out 
limbs, and thus recovering a healthful state. This iis 
considered by Sir James Smith and other botanists to 
be the case at the fall of the leaf in autumn. The 
leaves and tender shoots being injured by frost or other 
canoes, the plant rids itself of them, and the more 
vigorous parts remain in health. So when a pliint is 
injured by transplanting, by drought or cold, we per- 
ceive the leaves first to droop, and then the tenderer 

p 3 
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twig^« Uaiess thete oan be revived by a timely supply 
tff' warmth or moistare/ they die, aod if the decay has 
aot extended to thevtrolDger parts, are easily detached 
from the etem, and- the plant recovers; Bat if the dying 
leaves remain firmly attached to the 6tem so as not to 
separate without force, it is a symptom that the Vital 
powers of the plant are injared, and that the stem itself 

wKdie* 

' ' Similar isthe ease with fraits^ firmly attached to tbs 
tree while growingi bat when ripened, which as we have 
before observed, b probably the begintting of decay, they 
are easily separated or fall by their own weight. 

Besides the Gangrene, which beginning with a black 
spot, spreads itself till the plant decays and dies, there is 
a remarkable instance of disease to which the Indian 
Fig or Nopal, of Mexico, is subjected. In an homr's 
time, from some unknown cause, a joint, a whole branch, 
or sometimes an entire plants changes from apparent 
health to a stale of putrefaction. One minute its sur- 
face ^ia verdant and 6hiuing**-^the next it turns yellow, 
and its brilliancy is passed. On cutting it, the innde is 
found to be quite, rotten. The only means to save the 
plant is immediately to amputate the diseased brandi, 
unless it is sufficiently vigorous to throw it off of itself. 

The substiances we call Galls are a disease produced 
in certain vegetables by the attacks of insects. On the 
leaf or branches of the tree the insect makes a puncture 
and deposits its egg. This is soon hatched, and the little 
inaggot, by constant irritation, occasions the swelling of 
the part to a great size, and often in curious shapes* So 
are formed the Grails on the Oak, vulgarly called Oak 
iq[)ples : and also the Galls used in dyeing and for making 
ink, produced on another species of Oak and brought 
from the Mediterranean for our use. Thus we are 
again benefited by what is in fact an injury done to the 
vegetable by the little depredators. Th^ common Dog- 
rose, as "we must have observed, frequently bears a large 
and beautiful mossy ball, in which numerous maggots 
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'WF0 4i(lQB#» Wtil tbey beoome winged insects and ent 
(t^ir.iray.=<>Kit* TbeKo9e. Willow is so called from its 
bo^riog an e^j^creiiQence like a. rose at the end of its 
i^nmi^tiQ^ in eonseqaeQ.ce of the punctare of an inseel. 

»Spmei. diseases of the s\An to -which vegetable are 

ufnlgectedi are not yet so well understood, by bolanisls. 

T^&re. is.onis kind of hooey»dew to which the fieeeh in 

.{MurticQlar is liable, which in consequence of anunfai^onv* 

.9loi0 wind covers the leaves with a sw^et exudation. 

Tii^:£Uip^ according. to Linnssus» is affected with .honey- 

dejir 9pA rendered .unfruitful, in consequence of the 

attacks of ascertain caterpillar on its. roots. The Uig^t 

' la eom is now considered to proceed less frequently 

from disease in. the plant itself, than front the growth of 

a jOBiifl^te Fungus upon its seed and herbage. 

' THE SYSTEMATICAL ARRANGEMENT OP PLANTS. 

I.' 

• ^ When we look out upon our fields and hedges^ and 
see them thronged with flowers and foliage endlessly 
variable, differing in scent, in form, and colouring, 
scarcely any one among them exactly like another, it 
' seems to fis but a beantifiil confosien, in which we. may 
, indfdge omr admiration, hut should be lost in any attempt 
to tindersttad it* Yet in nature is no confusion. The 
;mtntitQst hair on the minutest flower has not been placed 
V/f^efe to no purpose. The purpose may be beyond our 
.search indeed, and not seldom is so — but our discoveries 
with respect to nature's more secret operations and con- 
trivances, have been sufficient to convince us, that what 
we cannot disi^over is equally curious and important. 
'And in proportion as science has advanced, more' order 
and systematic arrangement have been discovered in every 
« sort of natural production. 

But whether or not any natural arrangement can be 
discovered, it is necessary to make one ere the study of 
any class of objects can be pursued with success. For 
this purpose the various subjects of Botanical research 
havp been divided and subdivided according to the most 
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striking resemblances or differences in their strnctare and 
appearance. In part nature has done this for ns. Though 
there are many kinds of Rose or Geranium we have never 
seen, we should immediately on being presented with 
them/give them their name as such : thus placing them 
without examination in the class of flowers to which they 
belong* A habit of closer observation will enable ns to 
do this with a large proportion of the wild-flowers which 
.may now appear to us without order or resemblance. 
The invariably unequal petal that distinguishes the beau- 
tiful little flowers of the Veronica, and the long, stalk- 
like germen that immediately tells us we have found an 
Epilobium, are but instances of the many fucilities nature 
hais afforded in the classification of our subjects and the 
aid we shall receive from observation, in making use of 
the botanical arrangements provided for us by those 
whose previous researches have made the study so easy. 
But as the distinctive characters of a plant are not al- 
ways so striking, a regular method of examining and dis- 
tinguishing them is necessary. 

The method now adopted, we believe almost nniver- 
sally, is that of Linnaeus, which we proceed to explain : 
its use and purport being only to enable us, on findiiig 
an unknown flower, to discover what it is, by first deter- 
mining the Class and Order to which it beloi^ ; thence 
the Genus, and finally the Species, which makes as ac- 
quainted with the Botanical and English name usually 
assigned to it. 

The first division of vegetable productions made by our 
botanists is that of Classes. Some, after Iin.naeus, make 
the Classes to be twenty-four, but we prefer to follow 
the arrangement of Withering, which makes them only 
twenty. These Classes are distinguished by the number, 
length, or situation of the Stamens. The terms used for 
them are the following, which we recommend the student 
, to commit to memory. We shall now only enumerate 
them, meaning to give a particular description of each in 
a future number. 
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CLASS. 

1. MoDandria 1 Stamen 

2. Diandria .,.,.. 2 Stamens 

3. Triandria 3 Stamens 

4. Tetrandria 4 Stamens 

5. Pentandria 5 Stamens 

6. Hexa&dria ,•••«• 6 Stamens 
7«- Heptandria • • . • 7 Stamens 

8. Octandria 8 Stamens 

9. Enneandria •••• 9 Stamens 

10. Decandria • 10 Stamens 

11. Dodecandna . • • • From 12 to 19 Stamens 

12. Icosandria Stamens more than 12, fixed to th« 

Calix or Petals 
13.. Polyandria •••.•.. Stamens from 20 to 1000, fixod to the 

Receptacle 

14. Didynamia Stamens 4 — 2 long and 2 short 

. 151 Tetradynamia. • • * Stamens 6 — 4 long and 2 short 
- 16« Monadelphia • . . • All the Filaments united . 

• 17. Diadelphia Filaments anited into lor 2 sets^-bkA^ 

soma butteifly shaped 

18. Polyadelphia • . . • Filaments united in 3 or more sets . . 

19. Syngenesia Stamens 5 — the Anthers united — Flow- 

ers compomid 

20. Cryptogamia • • . . Flowers inconspicuous 

Of the twenty classes bare enumerate, we ohaeirre 
tbat the fint eleven classes are distingoisbed merely by the 
number of Stamens foand in each ficfwer*. The Iwetflh 
md thirteenth eadi contain an unlimited tinmber, but 
B^ distinguished from each other by the Stamens' of the 
twelfth being ^xed on th^ Cot6l]a or Galix, so thalt they 
will come off* with it if the flower be dissected^ while ife 
the thirteenth they are j6sed on the Becoptacle. . Hie 
foiffi^nih andfifteenth^are known by the uiie<}ual;lehgth 
of their Stamens* The sis^teeiith. differs from all these 
by the Stam^i^Q being so united together as to jTptm ^ tube 
of the Filaments, the Anthers only being separate-?-as in 
the 6eranii|m. In the seventeenth they aro united into 
two parcels, but not very distinctly ; yet this class is 
l^ily distinguished by the shape of. the flower, which* is 
papiUonaceoQs, like the Pea. The eighteenth has the 
Stamens divided into more than two parcels. The ninef- 
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teenlh class is already known by the uniting of the Anthers 
into a tabe and by the compound flower. The twentieth, 
though difficult to study, is easily distinguished from the 
rest. The flowers are either too minute to be dissected, 
or not distinguishable at all from the rest of the plant. 
Such are Mushrooms, Ferns, and- Sea-weed. 

It is our intention hereafter to give a fuller explanatioD 
of each class, with engravings, and as far as possible ao 
explanation of what may seem di^cult in each. The 
whole vegetable world being thus. divided into twenty 
classes, each class is itself divided into orders. The order 
of a plant is in some classes determined by the number 
of the Pistils, in others by the Seeds or Pods, in some 
even by the Stamens — but we prefer to defer the expk* 
nation of these tiH we take each class separately into ex- 
amination. Each order contains many Genera, which is 
the third division ; and again each Genus is divided into 
different Species/ We hope to make these repeated 
divisions quite plain, by dissecting the flower we have 
given in the plate ; but if a living specimen is at hand, it 
will still better assist the learner. 

Having gathered our specimen of an unknown flower, 
with due attention to the situation and manner of its 
growjth, careful also to gather it qitfte to the root, if 
the root itself cannot be taken up, we examine the flower 
first with a view to discover in what class it is ranged ; 
for this purpose we should always be provided with more 
flowers than one, that we may freely dissect them. That 
which we have chosen for an example is a large and bean- 
tiful pinlL flower very common in our hedges. The first 
thing we examine is the Stamina — we find them^f Plate 
8. Fiff. IX with the filaments {a J so distinctly united 
into a tube, the anthers (bj attached to the top, and the 
pistilla (cj issuing from the midst, that we cannot doubt 
its being Monadelphia, Class sixteenth, of which the db- 
tinctive character is that all the filaments are united. 
This point determined, we examine the Pistilla (c) and 
by counting find them to be more than ten — ^which d^ter- 
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mines it to be the third order of the above class^ termed 
Polyandria. 

Thus assured the plant we have found is of the Class 
Monadelphia and the Order Pf^yandria, we turn to our 
boCaoical catalogue, to ascertain of what Genus we are 
to consider it* Making use of Withering^s Arrangement 
of British Plants, the best for our purpose we are ac- 
quainted with, we perceive that the Genera in Monadel- 
plua Poljandria are but few, which lessens the difficulty 
of our task. Beginning with the first, we find imme^^ 
diately that it cannot be an Altbea, which is described as 
having nine clefts in the outer Calix, whereas our speci* 
moQi (Fig* 2 J has three distinct leaves. Proceeding to 
the nex^ which is the Malva, we find it described as 
having also a double Calix, the outer of three leaves. 
This is sufficient to mark the Genus of our plant, because 
there is no other of the order so described. Assured it 
is a Mfdva, we have only further to determine what spe* 
cies of Malva it may be. There are four English species 
desGribed*--but by the finely cut leaves, the upright stem, 
vrith solitary upright hairs rising from a little prominent 
point, and by a musk-like smell, not always very per- 
ceptible, we soon discover it to be the Malva Moschata. 
of which the English name is (he Musk Mallow. Thus 
then stands the description of our plant, (Fig. 3* J 

Class — Monaddphia. 
Order — Polyandria. 
Goi«f*-Malva. 
j^pecies— Moschata. 

the two latter terms forming what is usually called the 
botanical name of the flower. 

(Tohe€ontmued,J 
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PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 

LESSON m.r-PlATE 3. 

In oar third plate we place oor olijects on ground nonie- 
tbing below that on wbich we stand, so that the level of 
the eye is in the apper windows ; oar intention being in 
this lesson particolarly to describe the roofs of honses. 

Fig. 1. is a complete house, with the end placed hori- 
zontally before us, and^e front tec^ding/ As beYore, we 
put up the horizontal side in the proportion in which it 
presents itself to the eye, observing only to make the 
point Cg) of the roof exactly over the centre. We flien 
set off on the dotted line f a^the front of the house, being 
three times the length of the end. Her^ we mark off 
with exact regularity a door and two windows— taking 
care to leave the spaces between fliem equal, as is usaal 
in a regularly built house. And here we should remark 
that on the dotted line, the front, with its doors and win- 
dows, is placed exactly as they would appear if turned 
towards us horizontally. From each point thus marked 
off, we draw the lines {b h) to the point of distance 
(r) ; meeting the first visual ray (c), they give us the per- 
pendiculars—the top and bottom of the windows and door 
going as usual to the point of sight (e). It now only re* 
mains that we complete the roof, which is done by taking 
up the perpendicular (o) from the point of distance (f) — 
then carrying on the line of the rooffdj till it reaches 
that perpendicular at (h), wbich gives us a new point, 
^led an iiccidental point— -and to this we draw the termi* 
nating line of the roof (^6^. Having raised the first chim- 
ney in its due proportion, we take the lines fy*^ from each 
corner — a horizontal from one to the other of these lines, 
determines the size of the second chimney. The windows 
may be divided into panes by the method observed in our 
first lesson to chequer the box. If the transverse lines 
are made first, one diagonal, as in the window {hj, will 
find all the perpendiculars. 
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Fig. 2. is the receding end of a house, with a double 
roof, of which the front is horizontal to as. Having set 
off on the dotted line (a) the two parts of the house, and 
carried thence the lines (h) to a point of distance off the 
paper, we raise the perpendiculars. Each division is then 
crossed with the diagonals (c c) to find the centre, over 
which the points of the roof are to be exactly placed — 
the height of the second being determined by a line from 
the first to the point of sight. The remaining lines of 
the roof are horizontal ; and the chimneys found as in 
the preceding figure. 

It will be observed by the above rule that all oblique 
lines, in whatever direction receding, though parallel in 
nature, terminate somewhere in a point, and we may ad- 
mit this as an invariable rule. The point at which these 
receding lines vanish into one is determined by circum- 
stances which will be better understood as we proceed. 
We call them Accidental Points, because not previously 
chosen, but formed by the object itself: as in the instance 
above, where the height of the roof drawn on to reach a 
perpendicular from the point of distance, gives the Acci- 
dental Point required. Ha^ there been a dozen lines 
running parallel with this, they would all have termi- 
nated there. 



HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 



GRACE. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 

Ah ! who, beholdtDg nature's magic works; 
Suruck with admiring wonder at the scene, 
Will say that chance created such a world? 
Methinks I hear the creeping worm exclaim, 
«God gave me life, He made me, I am his/' 
Reason assents, but the cold heart believes not. 
Each day to its successor speaks its author. 
But God will have no hecatomb but love ; 
The heart's fond homage only will he heed. 
VOL. I. Q 
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In vain Philo8q>hy is half enlightened : 

Strays he less distant from the path of life? 

More guilty than the ignorant and blind. 

His heart, devoid of love, can pay no worship — 

His rigid morals yield him scanty harvest — 

His soul evaporates in glittering vapour. 

So many and so wide the paths of error. 

The learned separate to go astray ; ^ 

Reason is clouded, and unvarnished truth 

Is lost amid the labyrinths of dispute. 

Yes, gracious God, in vain would human weakness 
Without thy aid array itself in wisdom. 
He who the name presumptuous will assume. 
Of all men is most senseless in thy sight. 
To remedy the weakness of our nature. 
The Law proved powerless as our native reason. 
The Law that never crushed the swollen heart, 
But taught us to prevaricate with sin. 
The Law, the bonds of ill more closely straining. 
From. rightful children, sank us unto slaves, 
The Law was but the instrument of fear — 
Death's minister — our insufficient aid 
So insufficient prov'd £lisha*s staff 
To call to life the afflicted moiher'ti child. 
The prophet only, moved with her distress, 
To the cold form restored the vital warmth. 

Yet did the Jew, in spirit still a slave. 
Add to his errors black ingratitude. 
The race of Jacob, that so cherished people. 
Grew great on favours and confessed them not. 
But e'en amid the darkness of that day, 
God found himself a family of love. 
Ere Moses was, and when the Law was all. 
Still were there some who lived in love and faith : 
Celestial Grace, that rose not yet on earth, 
Already shed its twilight on their heads. 
The sentence of their ruin was effaced 
By blood that one day should be shed for them. 
Of whose fair fruits they were the early promise : 
But though Omnipotence, with eye propitious. 
Beheld and pitied some of Israel's sons, 
The rest remained insensible in wrong. 
In vain the prophets, with miraculous powers, 
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Warned of the daDger, threatened and intreatedt 
The people, shrouded in eternal darkness. 
Worthy disciples of their idol gods, 
Deaf to their prophets, faithless to their kings, 
Still in their bosoms bear a rebel heart. 

True, in his temples, incense hourly burned, 
And blood of victims never ceased to flow — 
Vain incense I Futile vows I Of bulls, of goats. 
The powerless sacrifice for mortal sins. 
God scorned the altar, and the priest rejected. 
The Judge awaited a more worthy hostage. 
The former law, inscribed on brittle stone. 
Yields to another written on the heart. 
Turning the sword of justice on himself. 
The Son must rush between us and his Father-— 
Without him we must perish. Hear the price ! 
Lost mortals, by the victim judge the crime* 
Enormous guilt ! that finds no expiation 
But in the life-blood of a Deity. 



«<r«i#N#<#)#^ 



SONG 
^To the Tune of** Gaily sounds the Castanet^ in the National Melodies* 

Tell us not of friends untrue. 

Fragile as the morning dew — 

Brilliant gems that cannot last, 

Tum'd to ice by winter's frost. 
We would rather trust, although at last deceived. 
Promise true they ne'er have found, who all have disbelieved. 

Find we still the friends we love. 

Kindest when we need them most: 

Like yon starry fields of light. 

Brightest on a vrinter night. 
Whate'er the ills we prove, oh ! be they never this. 
That they forsake us in our tears who lov'd us in our bliss* 



LA FEUILLE. 

De la tige d^tach^e, 
Pauvre feuille dess^ch^e. 
Oh vas-tu? Je n'en sais rien ; 
L*orage a frapp^ le ch^ne 
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Qtii seul ^toit mon sootien. 
De son inconstante haleine 
Le Zepltir et rAqailon, 
Depuis ce jour, me prom^ne 
De la for^ k la plaine, 
De la moDtagDe au yallon. 
Je vais oh le Tent me m^ne 
Sans me plaindre oa m'effrayer; 
Je vais ob. va toate chose, 
Otk va la feuille de rose 
£t la feuille de laurier. 



A HYMN IN SICKNESS. 

Through the long night of watchtblness and pain. 
Where shall the worn and wearied spirit rest? 

Who listens in the midnight's lonely hour 
To the low heavings of the aching breast? 

Still, silent, darl — in vaici the ear would eatcb 
A note of comfort whispered on the air-' 

Helpless, alone — the eye looks out in vain 
For one to wipe the solitary tear. 

Tis then, O Lord, the spirit turns to thee» 
Its eyer-present, ever-mindful Friend — 

Nearest, when all beside thee is afar, 
And kindest where all other comforts end. 

Then what delight to know that thou art there. 
Tending in love the lonely sufferer's bed — 

In words of peace, still felt though sdl unheard. 
Shedding soft balm upon the restless head. 

Lulling the impatient spirit to repose 
With holy confidence that all is good — 

So gently chastening, even nature's self 
Would not escape the lesson if she could. 

Yes, gracious Lord ! not all the flowers that deck 
The bosom of the healthy and the gay-^ 

Not all the mirth and carelessness that gild 
The sunshine moments of Ufe*s golden day — 
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Can bear so rich a hanrest to the soul 

Of holy peace and chaste tranquillity^ 
As does the pain, that, weaning us from earth, 

Persuades the heart to yield itself to thee. 

My spirit, grateful eiren for the ill, 

Asks of thy love this only blessing more— 
Never to lose, in joy and health's return, 

The thought of sickness* solitary hour. 



THE VIOLET. 

Close in the hedge a Violet bloom'd 

Upon its native stem, 
Deck*d with a dewy drop more bright 

Than India's brightest gem. 

But ill was this fair flower content 

To blossom in the shade. 
And droop'd with envy of the flowers 

That deck'd the sunny glade. 

<' Why am I here, unseen, unknown, 
Mid weeds and nettles planted — 

While still to bloom on sunny banks 
To other flowers is granted ? 

** Would I were yonder cowslip bright 

In open fields to bide — 
Or e'en the pretty Pimpernel 

That decks the path-way side." 

Twas so the Violet complained, 
And moum'd her lot obscure, 

And look'd with envy all the day 
On each surrounding flower. 

But so it was at even-tide 
That some one came that road, 

Pick'd the poor cowslip from its stem, 
And scatter'd it abroad. 

q3 
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And 'twas not long ere one in haste 
With rude and careless bound. 

Passed o'er the pretty Pimpernel 
And cruih'd it to the ground. 

The Violet saw, and haply learn'd 
Not hei's the sadder lot, 

Whom foitune destines to abide 
Where others maik her not. 

Distinction's path is hard beset 
With danger and with wrong — 

More blessed to whom obsoarity 
And gentle peace belong. 

She is too bold who fondly sighs 
To try the sunny glade — 

Others beside the Violet 
Are safest in the shade. 



HYMN. 

Sivvvi child of Adam, whither 
Would thy restless spirit go ? 

Wilt thou leave the fount of blessings^ 
Sedc relief in aught below f 

Is it that thy heart has wander'dy 
Lur'd asifde by earthly toys, 

And thou find'st it to hard to raise it 
Now to seek for heavenly joy»f 

Foolish sinner, flee to Jesus,^ 
Quickly make thy peace with him, 

Lest the tempter draw thee further. 
And ensnare thee into sin. 

True it is, sin's deadly poison 
Causes oft distressing fears, 

And, ere thou obtain the blessing, 
Thou must sow in many tears. 
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Yet thou must not be discourag'd, 

Simply ey'ry means employ ; 
Faithfiil is the Lord that promis*d— 

Thou shalt reap the fruit with joy. 

Mourn not, then, although with darkness 

Still thy heart encompass*d be, 
Rest upon the word of promis?, 

Know that light is sown for thee. M. N. 



REVIEW OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS, 

AMD 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



Pierre and his Family ; or, a Story of the Wdldenses, 
By the Aathor of lAly Douglas. Price 3s. William 
Oliphant, Edinburgh. 

Wb notice this book as one intended for the perusal 
of the very yoang, from the pen of an aathor who has 
supplied them with many previous works of a similar 

description.-— '^ Piedmont,'' observes the author in the 

preface, ** the place to which Christianity is said to have withdrawn, 
18 a tract of conntiy situated at the foot of the Alps, an immense 
rsmge of mountains which divides Italy from France, Switzerland, 
and other countries. It consists of a number of beautiful valleys 
embosomed in mountains, which are encircled by other mountains, 
aad display in its varied scenery, in most striking contrast, all the 
fertility and beauty of Eden, with lakes of ice and mountains covered 
with eternal snow. Many of the passes leading into Piedmont are 
strongly fortified, not by art, but by nature, which has so multiplied 
her bulwariu of rocks and rivers, forests cmd precipices, that it ap- 
pears, says Sir Thomas Morland, as if the all-wise Creator had, from 
the beginning, designed that place as a cabinet wherein to put some 
inestimable jewel, or in which to reserve many thousand souls who 
should not how the knee to Baal*" 

We are somewhere erroneously told that the term 
Waldenses was derived from Waldo, the supposed 
founder of the sect — but this was not the case ; the term 
being but a corruption of the Valdenses, meaning the 
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inhabitants of the valleys. Nor was it to the valleys of 
Piedmont only that the term was confined. The Wal- 
denses dwelt on both sides of the Alps— we hear of 
them in Provence, in Picardy, in Bohemia, and in Ca- 
labria : and dispersed by the persecutions they suffered 
in their native valleys, they were at one time to be found 
in very lai^e numbers in all parts of Europe. They w&te 
in some parts termed Albigenses, more recently the 
Vaudois* 

The origin of this sect, if such it was, cannot be 
traced. There is no proof of their having been sepa- 
rated from the Church of Rome, and it is therefore 
supposed they had always preserved in its purity the 
religion received of the apostles and first fathers of the 
church: untainted with the superstitions that infected 
the whole Christian world beside, and buried the truth 
for so many ages in papal darkuess* We hear of thdr 
existing in a flourishing stpite in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. A writer among their enemies terms them 
the oldest of aD the sects, tracing their origin to the 
fourth century. It is said of them by writers of a distant 
period, that they were the remains of the pare and pri- 
mitive church, and had ever preserved the true religion, 
without any mixture of human tradition ; and notwith- 
standing the persecution of an idolatrous world, their 
asylum in Piedmont was preserved to them by the con- 
trolling hand of Providence. 

But whatever were their origin, it is no longer doubt- 
ful that by them the knowledge of the Gospel was pos- 
sessed, and God was worshipped in spirit and simplicity 
through those dark ages, when the truth was almost 
lost in the ignorance of the world and the corruption of 
the cloister : and that hidden in an obscure comer of 
the Popish world, they held what we now term the Pro- 
testant faith. 

We hear of these people first in the 11th and 12th 
centuries— more in the l&h and 16th. Describing their 
residence in the valleys of Danphiny, a writer of the 
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period thus speaks of theni. *' Their dotluDg is of the 
skins of sheep ; they have no linen. They inhabit seven 
villages : their houses are oodstriicted of flint-stone, with 
a flat roof coTered with mnd, which, when spoiled or 
loosened by rain, they smooth with a roller. In these 
they live with their cattle, separated from them by a 
fence; they have besides two caves set apart for par* 
ticnlar purposes, in one of which they conceal their 
cattle, in the other themselTOs when hunted by their 
enemies. They live on milk and venison, being by 
constant practice excellent marksmen. Poor as they 
are, they are content, and live separate from the rest 
of mankind. One thing is astonishing, that persons so 
externally savage and rude, should have so much moral 
callivation. They can all read and write. They under- 
stand French so far as is needful for the understand- 
ing of the Bible and the singing of Psalms. You can 
seiareely find a boy among them, who cannot give you 
an intelligent account of the faith f hey profess ; in this, 
indeed, they resemble their brethren of the other val* 
leys : they pay tribute with a good conscience. If by 
reason of the civil wars they are prevented doing this, 
they carefully set apart the sum, and the first oppor- 
tunity pay it to the king^s tax-gatherers.'' 

The following account is written of them by their 
enemies. ** These heretics are known by their manners 
and words; for they are orderly and modest in their 
manners and behaviour. They avoid all appearance of 
pride in their dress; they wear neither rich clothes, nor 
are they mean and ragged in their attire. They avoid 
commerce, that they may be free from falsehood and 
deceit; they live by manual industry, as day-labourers 
or mechanics; and their preachers are weavers and 
tailors. They seek not to amass wealth, but are content 
with the necessaries of life. They are chaste, tem- 
perate, and sober: they abstain from anger. They 
hypocritically go to church, confess, communicate, and 
hear sermons, to catch the preacher in his words. Their 
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women are modesty avoid slander, foolish jestiog, and 
levity of words, especially falsehood and oaths.'' Again 
it is said, '* They have a great appearance of godliness, 
they live righteoosly before men, believe rightly of tsrod 
in all things, and hold all the Articles of the Creed ; yet 
they hate and revile the Chorch of Rome." 

Their Catechism, their Exposition of the Creed, the 
Lord's Prayer, and the Commandments, with some 
other of their writings are still extant, and seem to 
accord exactly with the evangelical principles of the 
present day. 

Such were the people against whom for nearly three 
centuries the hatred and oppression of all the Roman 
Catholic powers were in saccession levelled. Bulls and 
edicts were continually issued to command their extir- 
pation by fire and sword. A crusade for their destruc- 
tion was preached, and 500,000 men are said to have 
been assembled against them, wearing a cross on their 
breast to distinguish them from the crusaders against 
the Saracens,- who wore it on their shoulder. A bull of 
Pope Innocent YIII., issued in 1477, is reported to 
have cost the lives of 800,000 people, either Yaudois, 
or those who professed their doctrine in different parts 
of Europe. It was for the destruction of these devoted 
people that the Inquisition, with the name and the tenors 
of which we are still familiar, was first established. A 
Spanish priest going into France to preach against these 
heretics, settled in Toulouse, whence he sent spies into 
the valleys to discover and punish those who were sus- 
pected. Pope Gregory approving the plan, sent com- 
missioners every where for the same purpose, with 
orders to enquire (inquirere) every where for these 
heretics, and cause them to be indicted. These com- 
missioners were called Inquisitors, and thus that dread 
tribunal was established, which has ever since been 
trading in the blood of the innocent. 

We forbear to describe all or any of the horrors com- 
mitted against these unoffending people. They were 
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chased from their homes, their lands laid waste, their 
houses burned, their wives and children tortured and 
destroyed. Doubtless many a bright example of holy 
constancy and pious fervour might have been recorded 
of them — but history preferred to leave us a record of 
their suffering^ too horrible for perusal, and unfit for the 
contemplation of youthful minds. 

It is of circumstances so moving, the author of this 
little story has availed herself for the incidents of this 
melancholy fiction : circumstances that give much oppor- 
tunity for the introduction of religious principle and 
useful precept. Of these there are many and excellent: 
and the incidents are no doubt founded on facts. There 
will be difference of opinion as to the judiciousness of 
presenting scenes so horrible to the imagination of very 
young persons. 



MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 

SKETCHES OF CHARACTER.— No. I. 

Amabel is kind and gentle — she does not want 
talent, nor can she be said to be idle, since she is never 
absolutely unoccupied. And yet no one wastes time 
and talent more successfully than Amabel. She loses 
time in the morning, not because she b averse to rise, 
but because having risen, she loiters about her chamber 
till the bell sounds for breakfast, and b then surprised 
to find herself not ready. If a favour is asked of Ama- 
bel by those she would oblige, she means to do it, for 
her heart is kind — but she pauses so long before she sets 
about it, the compliance always appears unwilling, and 
sometimes comes too late — so that no one feels obliged 
to her. If Amabel would walk, she is going and going, 
and still does npt go, till the sun has gone down, and 
the pleasant hours are passed, and then she discovers it 
is too late. If she goes abroad with others, she never 
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makes ready till the party are at the door, and so must 
be either be waited, for or left behind. She deterpines 
to read a certain time before dianer — ^bat dinner is «i* 
nounced jnst as she is opening the book. She means 
to draw every evening — bot it becomes dnsk the mo- 
ment she b^ns. She is going to play— bat it is bed- 
time — ^no matter, Amabel can do all to-morrow. Bat 
to-morrow she had promised to meet a friend or visit a 
poor neighboar at twelve o'clock. She does not foi^t 
it, bat suddenly discovers it is already one, and so it is 
too late. She has a letter which kindness reqaires she 
fihoald answer by return of post— -and so she does, bat 
the post is jast gone. She takes pleasure in her flowers, 
bat she cannot find time to water them till it is beginning 
to rain, and defers to shelter them till injured by the 
frost. Amabel does not mean to be disobedient to those 
who have a right to control her— but there is always 
something in the way before she can attend to their com- 
mands. And so whatever poor Amabel wishes to do, 
means to do, or ought to do, is to be done presently. 
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HI$TOBY OF ISAAC A^U J^GOB. 

Isaac, whose history we must yet awhile pursue, ere, 
leaying the clear guidauoe of scripture story, we yeoture 
into the darkness and confusion of profane history, was 
living after Uie maimer of his father Abraham when Esau 
and Jacob were born to him, B..C. 1838* We need not 
repeat the well-known circumstances of their birth, nor 
the incident that gave Jacob precedwce of £lsau, the 
elder, and of course the rightful heir to the inberitaoce 
promised to Abraham's seed. But we should remember, 
thai inheritance was no present earthly good. Isaac had 
neither lands nor kingdoms to bequeath, and we have no 
reason to suppose his wealth was unequally divided to 
bis children at his death. The forfeited inherrtance, 
therefore, was the promise made<to his fathers of a futi»:;e 
kingdom, and a predicted Saviour to be bom of their 
seed hereafter. This promise Esau either believed not, 
or did not value, and therefor was willing to part from 
it for any present gratification. Jacob desired and be- 
lieved, and became the inheritor of the promise. Similar 
was the Messing pronounced by the dying Isaac on his 
sons. Much temporal good was to Esau — but the eter- 
nal good was not his to give — ^and though seemingly by 
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accident or fraud, the blessing was pronounced on him 
fbr whom the Almighty had designed it : to whom he 
afterwards renewed the promise that in his seed should 
all the families of the earth be blessed. 

We are told that Isaac became very great — even so 
much as to become an object of envy and fear to the 
surrounding people. But still his greatness consisted in 
flocks aad herds, and great store of servants. He digged 
wells for the supply of present need — ^but it does not ap- 
pear that the land was his in which he digged them, since 
others came and took possession. Once we are told 
that he sowed in the land and gathered an abundant 
harvest ; but still it appears not that he settled there. 
Like his father Abraham, he was a simple shepherd — 
pitching his tent and digging a well wherever he could 
find place and pasture for his numerous herds: distin- 
guished by nothing but the peculiar favour of his God, 
whom he served in prompt obedience and confiding 
piety; receiving at his hands an abundant portion of 
earthly prosperity. A hundred and three-score years he 
was preserved, and in alt he did was prospered. He died, 
and was buried by his surviving sons, B.C. 1716, about 
the time that Joseph, his grandson, was in Egypt. 

Esau was a hunter — probably afterwards a warrior—* 
for he met his brother with four hundred men. And 
here again we trace the marked distinction, that began 
with Gain, who slew his brother Abel, and liad never yet 
been lost, between the sons of God and the sons of men. 
Esau, like Cain, hated his brother, because of the blessing 
pronounced on him; though he had himself despised the 
promise that blessing conveyed,/ and willingly parted 
from it for a present good. So surely does the enmity 
continue between those who serve their God and those 
who serve him not — between the seed of the serpent and 
the seed of the woman — the wilful" inheritors of Adam's 
sin, and the believing partakers of the Saviour's mercy. 
Esau prospered on earth, and was settled as a i^ing in 
Seir, afterwards Edom, while Jacob was yet a wandering 
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rlierdsman. But his people joined themselfes with those 
who knew not the God of Abraham — thev were inter- 
•mixed and lost among the children of men. It is sup- 
posed, but uncertainly, that the Amalekites descended 
from him. After enumerating the descendants of Esau, 
who were great upon earth, the sacred historian leaves 
them to the path they had chosen, and mentions neither 
lum nor his people, but as their history occasionally in- 
terferes with the narrative of Jacob and his chosen race. 

Jacob, called also Israel, continued to live as his fathers 
bad done before him. He journeyed from -place to 
place, in countries already populous, where the habits 
and the religion of the people were evidently different 
from his own. He is said to have built a house at Suc- 
€oth, but as his removal is mentioned immediately after^ 
it was probably only one of the temporary dwellings* 
built of earth, which wanderers were used to raise, and 
forsake as soon as they had reposed in them awhile. He 
also bought ground, but the only use he made of it was 
to build an altar to his God — a God who was forgotten 
or unknown to all but to himself: forsaken even of his 
tshildren, who, intermarrying with the idolaters, had 
joined in their worship, and carried about in their hands 
their strange gods. The disorders of his family engaged 
him in dispute and contention with the people where he 
dwelt; but his own conduct was peaceful throughout 
and unambitious. An earthly kingdom was plainly not 
his expectation, though the promises of greatness made 
to his fathers were renewed and confirmed to himself. 
There is every reason, we think, to suppose, that the na- 
ture of those promises was understood by these holy 
Patriarchs ; whose wealth and power might else have in- 
duced them to attempt taking possession of the kingdom 
promised them, in which they were dwelling as strangers 
and without a home; 

Jacob had twelve sons and a daughter. Of these one 
only, as we shall find hereafter, was the servant of God, 
-devoted to the worship of his fathers. The rest, by 
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ivickedness and idolatry, departed from him, though Uiey 
were not finally lost among the mass of those who were, 
and still are, using God's fair creation for other pur- 
poses than that for wUch he made it. 

Not intending to repeat nmrately the circumstances of 
Jacob's life, we pause to remark on one incident of it-— 
an incident of repeated occurrence in the sacred history, 
which this may seem the proper place to remarit upon 
generally. It is said that Grod appeared to Jacob. We 
know, beyond a doubt, liiat it was common at that period 
for God to send angelic messengers to deliver his man- 
dates upon earth; that they appeared in some visible 
form or shape to hold conve4 with men; also in dreams 
and visions of the night, when those whom the Alm%hty 
took under Us immediate guidance were to be di" 
rected in their course. But there are cases evidently 
4tistinct from these, in which it is said that God inmaetf 
ap|>eared. Now we know that no man has seen God at 
^ny time. There is, therefore, little room to doubt, difet 
it was God the Son, who appeared in the human fbm he 
was afterwards to assunie in order to redeem the ruined 
wctrld. All the intercourse between God and hi& crea- 
tures has been held in the only character in which we can 
understand him. It was God in the person of Ms Sen 
who created this nether world— it was he probdbly who 
hdid famSiar intercourse with Adam in Paradise. And 
wlien man no longer deserved or desired communion wiA 
him, he still appeared on important occasions to the few 
who were reserved to his service from an idolatrous 
world, till, openly and in human form, he came to explain 
and to complete his purposes of mewy. And now it k 
surely He who in heaven takes csure for our concerns, «id 
intercedes between us and the Father, to whom we have 
no access but through him. 

Notwithstanding the great wealth of the Patriarchs, 
their lives were laborious, and their habits those of fatigue 
and endurance. Jacob left his father's bouse to take a 
journey of more than five handred miles from Beersheba 
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to' Padsmharan, with no other aid or accommodation 
than his bare staff. And we read that he sent his fa- 
vourite Joseph, when only sixteen years of age, alone 
from Mamre to Hebron, more than eighty miles, to seek 
:his brethren, who fed their flocks there ; and when Jo- 
seph arrived, he found they had removed thirty miles 
further — a striking picture of their mode of living. In 
the year 1729, B.C., the remarkable history of Joseph 
' commences, and that of his aged father, who then dwelt 
in Canaan, is intermixed with his: we know that he did 
not die till after he removed into Egypt to share the pros- 
•penty of his son. 

But here we mnst leave the history of this simple race, 
and look abroad into a world, so strangely altered since 
we left it at the dispersion of Babel, of whose concerns 
we begin to have some confused and Uncertain records. 
It is our wish to carry on together the contemporary his- 
tory of the world, and to set before our readers as clearly 
as w^ can find means to do, what was passing in different 
kingdoms at the same time. For we know well how 
little young readers know or consider of this. Different 
histories are in their ideas as little connected as if they * 
bad befallen in so many different worlds. The knowledge 
of history thus acquired is very much like the knowledge 
we should have of the geography of England, if each 
coanty were presented to us in a separate map. without 
our evj&r being shown them in connexion with each other. 
•We Would not be understood to say that, therefore, 
histories should not be studied separately. If they are 
to be understood in the detail they must be so; for along 
history that flies from state to state, like Russell's excel- 
lent History of Modern Europe, we are inclined to think 
can only add to the confasion in the minds of children. 
It is but fitted for a.n age capable of comparing and 
combining. What then is to be done? Perhaps exactly 
as we do in geography. We give the map of Europe 
in the mass, and then divide it into parts, to be enlarged 
and studied separately. This is not the ordinary method 
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#f reading lustory—bnt if we had books ada|>tod to Urn 
purpose^ we are not sore but it might be the best. The 
only altematiye is to understand the parts first* and then 
endeavour to oonnect them. It is here only we can hope 
to assist oar readers, whom we mast suppose already in 
some measure acquainted with the history of the separate 
nations we shall have occasion to mention. It is only 
the eKtreme brevity of our history that gives us a hope 
of presentiog such a picture of every age» as the eye of 1 
childhood at once may scan; and we are not so fittle ' 

aware of the diflScalty of presenting many objects io one 
view without confusion, as to be greatly confident of suc- 
cess io the attempt. 



HISTORY OF THE HEATHET^ WORLD TO THE TIME 
OP JOSEPH'S APPEARANCE IN EGYPT, 1729. 

Our history has been hitherto that of individuals with- 
out a country or a home. ^ But we have reached the pe- 
riod when the afiairs of this distinguished race became 
closely cohuected with those of other nations already 
risen into greatness. The monarchies of whose power we 
hear the earliest rumours are those of Assyria and Egypt ; 
lying, as might be expected^ in the immediate vicinity of 
the spot where man was first cireated, and whence its 
population issued after the deluge. Assyria lay between 
the Euphrates and the Mediterranean: Egypt between 
the Red Sea and Lybian Deserts. In the kingdom 
of Assyria we include those of Media, Nineyeh^and Baby- 
lon» distinct no doubt at first, but one absorbed in the 
other as power and ambition prevailed over native rights. 
We. have little to say of the Assyrian empire in this sec- 
tion of our history, since we are persuaded that what we 
hear of it up to this period, except as contained in script-^ 
uce, 1$ not authentic. We read there that Nimrod 
founded Babylon; be was powerful upon earth, and 
Assyria was undoubtedly the region of his power. Assur 
built Kineveh, and probably was powerful too, according 



to the meaniiig of the term at that early period* But We 
cannot suppose it signifies mucb more than that hamg 
taken pcwssesMon of a small tract of country, buSt them- 
selves a city of such habitations as they were likely then 
to. construct^, and united under a spirited leader, they had 
the power of controlling and oppres^ng the peaoeAil 
herdsmen who wandered through the country round them. 
Hundreds of years elapsed ere Assyria became indeed a 
mighty empire; and we must here take leave of it far 
mmj centuries, teaikig in mind that its wandering popu- 
lation was rapidly increasing, and gradually settling down 
into fixed habitations, choosing to themselyes kings, 
establishing laws, improTing in the arts of peaoe^ and 
contending with each other over the fruits of their toil. 

We turn therefore to Egypt (called in the Hebrew 
Scriptures Misraim,) which all historians agree to con- 
sider as the first distinguished kingdom upon earth— the 
first in luxury, splendour, and science, as in name and 
power. The descendants of Ham wandered to those 
regions; but we lose all sigbt of them till Abraham 
journeys into Egypt, at which time they had a govern- 
ment and a king. 

Historians teQ us their first monarch was Menes, who 
established his sovereignty in the year 2188, B.C., and 
that he was the son of Ham. The Egyptians themselves 
would have us believe they were once governed by the 
gods they worship. By those whom they afterwards 
called gods, it is likely that they were. - Man had re- 
ceived with his being the impression, never afterwards, 
we believe, totally lost, that there is somewhere a power 
superior to himself, from whom he received his existence, 
and on whom he depends. The knowledge what or who 
that power is, was early obscured, and finally lost; and 
the minds of men have ever since been busied to redis* 
cover it. Hence all the variety of gods that have been 
feigned or fancied, and the strange modes of wors^p 
paid by men who felt they owed it somewhere, but could 
•Dot discover where. They were conscious of blessings 
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they bad not created for tbemseWes, of evils they had not 
the power to avert, anVl they looked eagerly about them 
to discover whence they came. Where was the invisible 
friend who blessed their flocks with increase, and muiti- 
plied their seed a hundred-fold ? From what secret foe 
were they to dread the hurricane that swept their lands, 
and the disease that consumed their frames? They did 
not know, and there was none to tell them; nor would 
they likely have believed if there had been; since their 
fathers who heard, and might have known the Grod that 
made them, refused to serve him, and would not retain 
him in their knowledge. The commencement of idola^ 
at so early a period, when the works of God were yet 
recent, and must have been known of all, is a sufficient 
proof that it is the sin of a corrupted nature, and not the 
misfortune of involuntary ignorance. 

We can scarcely wonder that men so circumstanced 
•should make to themselves gods of every thing that 
seemed to have a resistless power over them, whether it 
were the Nile that fertilised their shores, or the devour- 
ing crocodile that swam upon its waters. Equally natu- 
ral is it, that when they fancied they had found these 
awful controllers of their destiny, they should attempt to 
bribe or appease them by the ofior of whatever they 
happened to consider most valuable. We cannot bat 
think the gods of wood and stone were in their origin 
only the representations of these imaginary powers, as 
we value the picture of one whom we revere, though 
eventually the meaning might be lost in the practice^ 
and they might believe that the image of their god was 
the god himself. 

In those days of ignorance and simplicity, all that was 
new was marvellous, and immediately decided to be su- 
pernatural. Those men who gained an influence over 
their fellow-creatures they knew not how, who opened to 
them sources of enjoyment they never before heard of, or 
subjected them to wrongs they could not resist, were im- 
mediately concluded to be of a nature superior to their 
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own — the very, deities, perhaps, they hiad been essaying 
to discover. What one generation suggested, the next 
established, and their most dbtingnished leaders or op^ 
pressors beeame for ever their country's gods. &vtc\ we 
donbt not, were- the Hermes, and Typhon> and Seraf^ 
of Egypt, as well as the Apollo and Jupiter of Greeoe. 
The wonders they wrought, the crimes they coniknitted^ 
die fantastic personifications of them, and the pkmts and 
animals devoted to them, were probably the invention of 
later years, or the fables got up by the poet and historian 
of antiquity to make good his tale. 

From Menes, the Egyptians pretend to have bad one 
hundred and thirty kings of the same race : of these but 
few names are transmitted to us, and those so uncertaudy, 
that historians cannot agree as to which lived first. To 
each one they ascribe some of the wonderful worics and 
magnificent buildings, whose origin will, perhaps^ for 
ever remain doubtful, though th^ ms^kade and great 
antiquity are certain. Many are ascribed to Menis and 



We are then told that tibe race of native princes was 
broken by the intrusion of the Shepherd Kings, who, 
coming with their followers from the East, took peac^ 
cd>le possession of the kingdom — no very strong symptom 
of power in their predecessors. These again were de- 
posed, and the ancient race restored by Tfaetmosis,dboiit 
a hundred years before the appearance of JosefA in 
Egypt But it cannot be determined wbo was the reign- 
ing monarch at that- period ; all the kings of Egyt being 
called Pharoah in Scripture. The obscurity of these 
distant histories is much increased by the variety of nttmes 
^ven to the same persons. All proper names, whether 
of persons or places, were originally given on account of 
some quality or circumstances attending them: thence 
many appellations were applied to one man, according to 
the different circumstances under which he appeared, or 
the various actions he performed. Thus Menes, the 
first king of £^ypt, is thought by some historians to bo 
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the Ham of Scriptare, the Jnpiter Ammon of Egyptian 
mythology, the Adonis of the Phoenicians, and various 
other notable personages, of whom we read separately. . 

We do not consider this the place in which to speak of 
the works, the manners, or government of Egypt. For 
though the almost incredible magnitude of the works ex- 
isting there some thousand years ago, and their antiquity 
even then so great, that their origin could not be traced, 
have led to the supposition that they were wrought before 
the time of which we are speaking, we find no proof iii 
history that they were so. The wonderful lake Masris 
bears the name of one of their early kings, to whom the 
Egyptians ascribe it ; but whether that idea was derived 
from the name, or the name from the previous idea of its 
being his work, must be at least doubtful. 

ISo much only is certain, that at the period of Joseph's 
appearing in Egypt, 1729 years before our Saviour's 
birth, when the world had already subsisted 2275 years 
from its first creation, and something more than 600 
years after the deluge, that kingdom was far advanced 
in luxury, wealth, and power — governed by an heredi- 
tary monarch, subject to known laws and long-established 
customs: very fruitful in the cultivated products of the 
soil — enjoying the splendours and indulgences of refined 
life, with sdl the varieties of rank and fortune. We hear 
that Joseph went out to meet his father in a chariot — 
a proof not only that wheeled carriages were in use, 
-but that they difiered in kinds proportionately to the 
situation of the user ; since those in which the Israelites 
travelled were wagons. We have no mention of horses 
among the possessions of the Patriarchs, but it is most 
probable these carriages were drawn by them. 

(To be continued, J 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

(Continued from page 140, J 

Sixth Edward died ere yet his country pro?*d 
The virtues of the prince they moum'd and ]ov'd — 
But not before his youthful hand had laid 
A balm upon the wounds his father made. 

Our history must wear a tragic tone, 
To tell the deeds by bloody Mary done. 
Jane*s early fate England beheld with tears- 
Guilty, but more by others* fault than hers. 
But not for one alone those tears were shed-— 
Daily our country mourn'd her children dead* 
We pass the fearful scenes — more pleas'd to tell 
The holy constancy of those who fell ; 
How Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley died, 
Rather than purchase life by faith denied. 
They died — ^but on their ashes England rear'd 
Her future Church — long be their names rever'd, 
And may their faith and piety combined. 
With wreaths of truth and loyalty entwined, 
Still grace our Churches venerable brow. 
By heavenly power kept from erery foe : 
We cannot love her consecrated pile. 
Without some thoughts of gratitude the while. 
To her whom Heaven appointed to bestow 
Blessings continued even until now. 
Whatevor faults her history reveal, 
Elizabeth did much for England's weal. 

Unhappy Mary, child of misery 1 
Pity delights to shed a tear for thee ; 
And longs to doubt the tale too faithful fame 
Has told, to blot the queen pf Scotland's name : 
We know thee wronged and wish thee guiltless too. 
Nor love the hand that struck the cruel blow— ^ 
But tasting still the blessings she conferred, 
Her grateful land forgets how much she err*d. 

Her nephew James, the hapless Mary's son, 
Unites the Scottish and the English crown — 
Weak but not vicious, small h\6 meed of fame. 
Not much to honour, and not much to blame. 
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He left his crowd a sad, and fearful boon. 
To our tint Charles, his most iU-fated son. 

Grod acts by means that mortals cannot scan— 
His thoughts unmeasured by the thoughts of man. 
Else might we ask, why Charles was bom the heir 
Of royal power he was^ not form'd to bear — . 
And we might say, 'twas nature only err^d 
In the ill-fitting virtues she conferr'd. 
To any sphere but royalty removed, 
He had been gentle, honoured, and belov'd-— 
But now we can but pity while we blame. 
And write his (ate, our country's endless shame; 
Was it religion dictated the blow? 
Far be the impious thought! It was not ao: 
The gospel never arm*d a rebel's hand 
Against the lawful sceptre of command: 
Some, erring, might suppose their Saviour^s cauae 
Needed tiieir sword—- forgetful of His laws— 
But more, misled by pride and graceless zeal, 
Hid earthly views beneath religion's veil: 

Cromwell, fanatic chief, became the Lord 
Of England's realm, still writhing from his sword. 
His rule was not inglorious. Yet 'twas base 
To endure a suloject in his monardi's plaoe*^ 
His murdered monarch — England felt the stiiig 
Of her own folly, and cecall'd her king. 
(To he continued.) 
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FENELON. 

(Continued from page l^,J 

Les Aventures de T616maque, which so quickly bore 
the fame of its author through every kingdom in Europe, 
made its appearance under very uncommon circum- 
stances. It was evidently written at the time the young 
princes were under 7^n61on's tuition^ and intended for 
their future use: the whole woriL being ada{yted to in- 
fluence the mind of one who was the expectant of a throne. 
Perhaps the author's disgrace might for ever have with- 



beld it from the world, but for the treachery of a domes- 
tic employed by the Archbishop to transcribe the manu- 
script. Taking advantage of the opportunity, he pur- 
loined a copy, and privately circulated small portions of 
it in particular societies, where it was likely to be appre- 
ciated. These were sufficient to excite the public curi- 
osity, and the faithless copyist sold his manuscript, un- 
finished, uncorrected, and full of errors as it was, to a 
printer in Paris. But scarcely had it gone forth ere the 
court had information of the author. It was at the mo- 
ment when the Pope had jiist condemned his former 
work, and his enemies were watching all his movements 
with malevolent exactness. The unfinished volilmes were 
seized in the name of Louis XIY., the printers were ill- 
treated, and every measure used to suppress the work. 
But it was too late. A few copies had gone forth of the 
part that had been printed, and the printer secretly sold 
some manuscript copies of the remainder. Mystery and 
opposition but excited the greater curiosity. The work 
was printed in itoUand from one of these rare and im- 
perfect copies, and scarcely could the press supply the 
demands of the publick for the work. 

To understand the resentment of Louis against the 
author of this elegant fiction, more really ofiensive 
to him than all the heresy with which the Archbishop had 
been charged, we must recollect at once the principles 
conveyed in it, and the character of the monarch whom 
it offended. The book is so universally known, our 
readers can scarcely need to be told of its subject and 
contents. The principles of justice and moderation re- 
commended to princes, the censure of ambition, war, and 
despotism, with all the pictured delights of liberty under 
pious and peaceful monarchs, were so many reproaches 
to the conscience of the king. They were so exactly 
in opposition to his own character, conduct, and govern- 
ment, that he was easily persuaded the author had so in- 
tended it, and had no other motive in the publication but 
to expose the errors of his reign and bring contempt upon 
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liiniself. The whole court took up ibis ioteqiretafion ; 
some from a desire to ruin ' the author, add others, pro- 
bably, because they believed it so. Each character 
in the fiction was said to represent some individual about 
the king. The eagerness with which it was read and ap- 
plauded throughout Europe increased the monarch's 
Tcisentment, and to die end of his life he could not bear 
that Ti6remaque should be mentioned in his prlesence. 

'nie fabeness of this charge is attested by the dying 
declaration of tUe Archbi^op of Cambrai/ as well as by 
Ms letfers at the tinie. He thus writes : '* Pour TeK- 
maque, c*estuhe narration fabtileuse en forme de poeme 

' h6roiqtie, comme ceux d'Hom^re et de Yirgile, oii f^ 
mis les priticipales actidns^ qui dottriennent k on prince 
que sa naissance destine k r^gner. Je Fai fait dans tin 
terns oh j'6tois chiurm6 des msfcrquesde cpnfiance et 
de bont6 dont le roi me combloit; il aiiroit foUd que 
j'eusse 6t6 nou-seulement rhomme le plus mgrat, mais 
encore le plus insens6, pour y vouloir fairc des portraits 

' satiriques et insolens: j'ai horreur de la senle pens6e 
d'un tel dessein. II est vrai quo j'ai mis 'dans ces 
aventures toutes les T6rit6^ n^cessaires pour le goii- 
yememeoft, et toiis les d^fauts qu'on pent avoir dans la 
puiissance souveraine ; mais je n*en ai marqu6 aucun avec 

" une affectation qui tende k aocun portrait ni caract^lre : 
je n'ai '^ongi qu'a amuser M. le Doc de Bourgogne et^ 
i'instruire en Pamusant, sans 'vouloir jamais donner cet 
ouvrageau public.** 

Hard indeed would F6n61on have found it, to write 

'^ any thing just and true on the art of reigning,' for die 
benefit of hi^ pupil, without impugning the conduct of 
his grandfather, whose whole rule of government had 
been the love of glory and his own licentious wfll, the 
results of which were already appearing in the Calamities 

' that overhung his country. And however innocent were 

' the intentions of FenJlon, it cannot be denied that the 

' world did apply to Louis XIV. the satire he first appK^ 
to himself, wh«n iU the miseries entailed on ids c^^ttfty 
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1^ what bad been termed tbe glory of his reign, came to 
be compared with the maxims of gentleness,, moderation, 
und economy recommended in T^l^maque, and the author 
grew in. pnblick estimation, in proportion as the hatred 
to iKinis incre&sed. It was no smaU irritation to the of- 
fended monarch to learn, that when the enemies he had 
provoked, ravaged his territories, they respected the 
lands of the aatbor of T616maque. 

* Banished for ever from the court, considered as an 
0nemy by his sovereign, and debi^red all intercourse, 
even by letter^ with his former pupil, Fen61on betook 
himself to the duties of his diocese at Cambrai, It can- 
not be supposed that he who, while hplding a situieUion 
at the court, refused to accept the Archbishoprick pa 
^tber condition Aan that of being allowed to passmne 
moBjths iff the yeur in his diocese, could feel it any de- 
privation io be banished thither altogether ; though the 
disgrape attending it was hard to beari and he frequently 
expijf^qs a f^^r J^hat. it would lessen his influence and 
abridge his power of doing good, where all his time and 
cares were to be expended* He thus writes from Cam-* 
brai to the ]>uc de Beauvilliers : '* On rabonne en ce 
pays pour savoir si je suis exil6 ; on le demande k mes 
gens; mais heureusement op pe, me fait point de questions 
pr6cis^ ; s'il faut n'ep faire point un myst^re, je suis tout 
pr^, et je dirai Fordre que j'ai re^u ; il ne faut point chi* 
caner avec Dieu lorsqu'il veut nous remplir d'amertnme 
et de confusion : s'il veut achever de me confondre, jus- 
qu'& me mettre hors d'6tat de faire aucun bien, je demeu- 
reraitloDssamaison comme un serviteur inutile, quoique 
plein de bonne volenti/' A beautiful example of sub* 
missiop to circumstances under which some fancy them- 
selves permitted to be impatient, sin<^e their impatience 
arises from an ardent desire to be useful in their Maker's 
service. But w^ do vfell to remember that our Maker's 
glory needs rather our submission than our service ; and 
doing all that we can with activity and seal, if that all be 



liotbiag, onr irritation and impatience are but the move"- 
ments of self-will. 

The life of F6n6lon at Cambrai was uniform and re« 
tired. He had been accustomed from his early years to 
sleep bat little. He rose early, and said mass every day 
in his chapel. * He dined at twelve o'clock, in company 
with all the ecclesiastics attached to his service — a fami- 
liarity not very usnal with the bishops at that time. .His 
table was served with the magnificence that became liis 
station, but his own abstinence was so extreme, that ta 
it was attributed his remarkable thinness.. Politeness, 
gaiety, and freedom reigned in his house. F^nelon 
always entered into conversation with those at bis table, 
and took pleasure in making them speak. The fatthfdl 
Abb6^de Chanterac, who from his attachment to him had 
shared his disgrace,' was always placed at his side, whe- 
ever might be present. ' After dinner they assembled in 
the Archbishop's state chamber, where strangers were 
introduced to him. He passed about an hour in conver- 
sation with the company, a little table being placed before 
him, on which his secretaries and almoners placed die 
papers it was necessary he should sign, and received' his 
orders. He then retired to his closet, where he was shut 
up till half-past eight when the weather did not allow him 
to walk, and his presence was not required in the churchy 
in his school, or at ihe offices of publick administration. 
A little before nine the fomilymet at supper— before ten 
all the household were assembled to prayers, and re- 
ceived the Archbishop's blessing. 

Walking was F6nelon's favourite recreation. When in 
his rambles he met the peasants, he would sit down with 
them on the grass, or accompany them to their cabins; 
i)lace himself at table with their families, and partake of 
their repast, while he endeavoured to instruct and comfort 
them.- We cannot withhold the following picture of his 
pious and afiectionate disposition, extracted from a letter 
to the Marquis de F6n61on. *^ Noiis avons eu de beaux 
jours ; nous nous sonunes promen^s : mais vous n'y 6tiea 



pa$^ J6(m des promenades toates left fois qae le teim 
et mes occupatibns me le permettent ; mais je b'en fail 
aucane sana voos y d^sirer. Je m'amttiie, je me prom^tie, 
je me trottve en paix dans le silence devant Diea. Ohl 
la boiine compagnie ! on n^est jamais seal avec lot ; on 
'est seal avec les hommes qn'on ne voudroit point .pouter. 
;S67on8 souv^^at ensemble, malgr6 la distaioce des lieux. 
Par le centre qui rapproche et qui unit toutes les lignes, 
<il n*y a pas loin de Cambrai k Barege ; ce qoi est on ne 
peat dtre distant* Je passe mes jomrs sans ennui, et le 
' tem& est .ti'op court pour mes occupations." 

The diocese of Cambrai, situated in Flanders, being* 
i^ this time the seat of war, and partly in possession of 
: Ae enemy, any other than F6n61on would have found it 
« diflScuH t6 continue his apostdic visits throughout the 
district eommitted to him. But such was his reputation 
i» Europe, that the English, Dutch, and Germans ri- 
▼aKed each other in the respect and Veneration paid to 
him, aiid he suffered no interruption. 

F6n61ba was in the habit of preaching often — ^but it 

does nojt appear that he was particularly eloquent in the 

pulpit. A devout simplicity seems rather to have charac* 

. terized bis preaching, a^ it was his undoubted aim. His 

-ssrarmons ^ere extempiore, and we find in his letters 

-mmny reasons why he considered it best that they should 

be so. It was never then the custom, we bdieve,. to bring 

a writteln discourse into the pulpit ; but many ministers 

learned them by heart, and repeated them from memoryi 

In his Dialogues- sur I'Eloqnence de la Chaire he thus 

speaks : '' Consid6rez tons les avantages qu'appdrte dans 

la tribune sacr6e an homme quin'apprend point par coeur. 

D^ie poss^de, U ne parle point en d^clamateur, les choses 

coulent de source, ses expressions sent yives et pleines 

' de motivemens. Da Tair n6glig6 qui ne sent point 

, Tart.'' On the other hand he says: " Ce n'est point !un 

homme qui parle, c'est un orateur qui recite ou quid6- 

clame. L'auditeur, voyant Tart si k d^couvert, bien 

. Join d'etre saisi et tram^prtfe hbrs de lui-m&me, observe 

s 3 
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froidetnent toot Tarttfioe des discotmu" He objects ako 
to the diti^ions •■ and subdiyisioiis adopted in sermons. • 
** Ces divisions n'y introdoisent qu'nn ordre apparest : 
elles empicbent et g6nent le disconrs ; elies 1e conpent 
en 46UX on trois parties, qui interrompent Taction de 
I'oratear. et Teffet qa'elle doit prodoiire. Les p^res de 
r^glise ne s'6toient point astreints k cette m^tbode; 
St. Bernard, le dernier d'entr'enx, marque souyent ces 
divisions, mais il ne les suit point et ne partage pas ses 
sermons; les predications ont^t^ long-tems.apres sans 
dtre divis^es, c'est une invention trJ»s-moderne, qui nous 
vient de la scolastique." 

We are told that his chief power in reaching tlie 
hearts of his people, was in the extreme. tenderness with 
which he represented to them religionVand its precepti^ 
rather, as a privilege to be. enjoyed and. a source: of 
happiness to themselves, than as mere daitie$ required of 
them. "Cette tendresse r6ciproque," says the Abb6 
Trublet, " entre le pasteur et les fiddles confi^s .& ses 
soins, faisoit une grande partie de T^loquence du c61^- 
bre Archev&que de Cambrai.'! . 

flanders had been for seven years ravaged by con- 
tending armies, and all the attendant miseries of war. 
The country .was depopulated and the lands were uncul- 
tured. The clergy were consequently .reduced to a con- 
dition of the most deplorable, poverty, while the goverii- 
meot continued to demand of them, as of all other mem- 
bers of the state, large contributions for. the support of 
the .war. F^n^lon felt himself bound to commtand from 
his inferior dei^y every possible sacrifice to answer the 
requisitions of the government: but, moved by their dis- 
tressed condition, he himself engaged to pay the share of 
contribution apportioned to the curates of his diocese. 

But neither could the peaceful tenor of the Arch- 
bleep's life obscure his merits and lessen his influence, 
nor could it disarm the resentment of his enemies at 
thoicourt. There are several instimces ofhis influence at 
Borne. One in particular, where a letter from him in- 
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^uced the Pope to admit a bishop to the gee of Beau- 
yeis, to whom he had previously refused his bulls. Of 
the oontiuued maUguity of his enemies, ^e have proof 
ID the injuries to which hb friends were still subjected. 
Three years after the condemnation of his work, F^6Ion 
thus writes to the Abb6 Langeron.— **' Tout m'aiarme 
.p<mr .Tous; je crains qiie dans I'exc^ d'aigreur ou Ton 
est, on ne prenUe quelque parti d'autorit4 centre vous 
pour me causer la plus grande douleur, pour ^pouvanter 
ce qui me reste d'amis, et pour me d6concerter." But 
if the friends were few, who for his sake could brave the 
displeasure of the court, never were any found more 
faithful. F6n61on was peculiarly formed to be beloVed, 
and was .himself remarkably vehement in. his friendships. 
So much so that he frequently expresses a fear of too 
. fond attachoient to those he. must sometime part from. 
In.different letters to hb friends, the warmth of his feel- 
ings is thus sweetly mingled with the pious sentiment 
that united itself Mrith all he thought or felt. ** Je oraias 
la douceur de Famitie. Oh ! que nous serous heureux si 
nous sommes un jour tons ensemble, devant Dieu, ne 
Bons aimant que de son seul amour, ne nous r^jouissant 
que de sa seule joie, et ne pouvant plus nous s6parer les 
uas des autres. L'attente d'un si grand bien est d^s cette 
vie Dotre plus grand bien ; nous sommes dkjk heuretix 
Au milieu de nos peines par l'attente prochaine de ce 
bonheur. Qui ne se rejouiroit pas dans la valine des 
larmes m^mie, k la vue de cette joie celeste et ^ternelle? 
..Souffions, esperoDS, jouissons-nous." — ^To the Marquis 
de F6n^lon he writes, — ** Faut-il vous remercier de tons 
^vos soins pour moi, mon enfant? Je crois que' noa ; 
I'amiti^ ne remericie ai ne se laisse remerder. Bien 
n'est si sec, si dur, si froid, si resserr6, qu'un coeur qui 
s'aimeiseul en toutes choses : rien n'est si tendre^ si ouvert» 
si vif, si.doux, si aimable» si aimant, qu'un coeur qui 
poss^de et anime une amiti6 6pur6e par la religion." 

It is not surprising that one whose affectionate and 
pious heart coold so feel for others, should be the object 



«f the 'most fai^ol attaehmeat in Us firieiftds. ^' On ne 
.ponY0it le quitter/' says Mons. de St. Simon, acdteiapo^ 
rary writer, ** pi s'en defendre, tu ne pas ebercher k le 
retroaver. C*est ce talent si rare, qa'il avoit an demier 
d^gr^s, qui lui tint ses amis si 6troitement attaches toftte 
sa Tie, malgr6 sa^bnte ; et qui, dans lenr disp^rrion/ les 
r^unissoit pour se parler de lui, poorle regretter, poor 
le d^sirer, pour se tenir plu8-en*plus k lui." 

We find many letters of advice written by YkM&tk to 
his friends on various occasions,, alt marking the sincerity 
as well as affection of his character. Nor was be leas 
witting to receive reproof than to give it. To od6 of 
. his friends he writeS': ** Je vous demande plus* que ja- 
mais dene m^epargner point suir mei» difefauts. Qaand 
vous en cro^riez voir quelques^ufis que je n'ai pas, ce ne 
sera point un grand malheur. Si vos aviis me blessent, 
cette sensibility me montrera que votrs av^z trbuv6 ie 
Tif. Ainsi vous aurez fait un grand bien, en i^'exergaat 
k la p^titesse, et en m'accoutumant k 6tf e r^pris. Je 
' dois dtre plus rabaiss^ qu'un autre & proportiofi de ce 
que je suis plus 6Iev6 par mon caiacttoe." 

The object of .F4n6bn's fondest affection was the 
Marquis de Fen^ipn, his nephew, brought up and edu- 
cated by him, and, as was the custom with every young 
man of rank in France at that period, sent to serve in 
the' anny as soon as he was approaching to maidiood. 
While his letters continually- exhort him to distinguish 
himself both at the court and in the aimy as became his 
rpnk, he ever urges him to remember that which is for 
above aO earthly considerations. Speaking in one letter 
of the Tembral of his nephew to the seat of war, he says, 
*' Je lie veux rouloir que ce qui pliedt au msdtre de tout; 
TOUs devea vpulbir de mdme, le tout sans tristesi^ et 
cans chagrin 1 Oh ! qu'bd a une grande et heure'use 
^ssource pour le terns et pour Fetemit^ ! CoAbien 
d'hommes qui la repoussent." 

l%e succeeding advice to tJas young man, who hitd an 
ancient name to support, and a fafi^y to establish, vdth 



a disposition incCniDg to reserve and indolence, is at 
once pious and judicious. *' Souyent il n'y a que pairesse, 
que timidity, que mollesse, ' h suivre son go&t dans cette 
apparente modestie, qui fait n6gliger le commerce des 
personnes 61ev6es. On aime, par amour-propre, k passer 
sa vie ayec les gens anxquels on est accoutum^, avec 
lesquels on est libre, et parmi lesquels on est en posses- 
sion de r^ussir. L'amour-propre est contriste quand il 
faut aller hasarder de ne r^ussir pas, et de ramper de- 
vant d'autres qui ont toute la vogue. II faut m6priser 
le monde et connottre n6anmoins le besoin de le me* 
nager : il faut s'en detacher par la religion ; mais il ne 
faut pas Tabandopner par nonchalance et par humeur 
particuli^re. Menagez le monde, mon cher enfant, par 
devoir, sans I'aimer par ambition ; ne le n6gligez point 
parparesse, et ne le suivez point par vanit6." Again, 
*' Sauvez un peu vos matinees ; lisez et pensez sur 
vos lectures; je sais bien qu'on ne peut pas Stre toujoun^ 
si rang6 : il faut se laisser envahir quelquefois par com- 
plaisance pour certains amis ; la soci6t6 le veut. Page te 
demande ; mais en accordant un peu d^amusement aux 
amis, il leur faut d^ober des heures sans lesquelles on 
n^ se rendroit capable de rien pour m6riter leur estime." 
**I1 faut cultiver les hommes dans Tordre de la Provi- 
dence, sans jamais compter sur eux, non pas m^me sur 
les meilleBrs. Dieuest jalotnc de tout et m^Kie des 
siens ; il ne faut tenir qu'^ lui, et le voir sans cesse k 
travers des hommes, comme le soleil k travers* des vitres 
fVagiies. • Cepeiidant il ne faut pas craitidre d'ouvrir son 
coeur & des amis pieux. Oh! qu'on est heureiix d'etre 
ami des amis de Dieu ; ils tatent bien mieux que les dis- 
trSbnteurs de la fortune.'* 

We do not apologize to our readers for detaining theta 
from the story of our Biography, by giving them so much 
of the sentiment and feeling of the Archbishop of Cam* 
brai. Our object here, as thrdaghout, is not so ttreich to 
eoHBbt matters of ihct and tell a tale, as to find in the 
lires and opinions of our biographical sitbj^cts what may 
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be aseful to form the principles and direct the judg^&ent 
of our yonng readers. Knowing how much of this die 
life of F6n6Ion would afford, was our reason for choosing 
it; for we might have selected others far more fruitful in 
incident and amusing circumstance.. Enough of these 
may be found elsewhere ; and in pursuing our different 
purpose, we hope to have been as little as possible 
tedious to our young friends. 

(To be continued.) 



REFLECTIONS 

ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTtTRE. 



'Be careful for noMtnjr--— PHiliippiANS iv. 6. 

Why is this injunction so little obeyed ? It should 
seem that they who can trust their eternal welfare in their 
Maker's hands might commit to him the cares of thU 
World, and rest on his promise that bH shall be well with 
fliem. He who clothes the lilies and feeds the priceless 
sparrow, how shall he fail to support us whom heredeems, 
und provide for our necesaties during our short sojourn 
upon ^arth? Is there not some strange inconsistency in 
our anxieties ? Alas! they are more consistent than they 
seem* For whence do they arise? Not from the fear 
that we shall want what is needful for as*-^we know that 
God will give us what is good^— -but we wadt semething 
else. Such portion as befits us in our pilgrimage is 
secured to us — ^we do not really fear that it will fail — hot 
wi& would rather choose a portion for ourselves. The 
very blessings given do not please us — ^we would have 
souiethih^ else.' Whatever bittemess be mired as a 
medicine in dur cu)>, w^e pdt it from us as the only draught 
we catmot be content to drink* It is our pride, our 
delicacy, our eaithly»mindedness, that are Anxious. .God 
hfts n0t promised to consider these, and therefore we can- 
notztrttM him with their coiicems^ The young ravj^iip 
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ture fed, and the grass of tke field is t^lothed ; and they 
^ho depend opdn -the Lord, shall waat no manner of 
thing that is good. This is oar Father's promise, and it 
cannot ftdl. Bat -this has little to do, for the most part, 
with the things that rack our seals with care, and con- 
some our lives in restless eagerness. What comfort 
then to us ? It is the disorder of our desires that occa- 
sions our mistrust. So long as we desire only what our 
Grod «ees good for us, we can trust him, for we know 
that we shall have it, and whatever be the clouds that 
overhang our fortunes, we can rest in peace upon his 
promise. But if oar desire be to the things that please 
us, whether they be good for us or not, our cares are 
consistent-— we have no promise there. 

> 

Lit oU bitiernesst and wraths and anger ^ and clamour, 
and evil epeaking, be put away from you. — Ephs* 
8IANS. vi. 31. 

Is there in the holy gospel a precept too much? 1% 
there something men need not give heed to ? It should 
seem bo ; for there are Christians, not a few, who would 
not for conscience' sake break the law that bids - them 
not to profane the Sabbath or to steal, and yet scarcely 
perceive the necessity of controlling their tempers in 
obedience to these oft^repeated precepts. But he who 
forbade the one, commands the other. Kindness, hum- 
bleness of mind^ meekness, long-suffering — where are 
we to find these things l Nay, we do not seem to be 
qnite sure whether they be virtues or not. Heathons 
did no| think them so— they had names of contempt for 
them. But can it be, that Christians read their Bible, 
and perceive not how positively it forbids the angry dis- 
putes, the contentious words, that pass in our families? 
The impatience of temper that despoils us of our bo- 
som's peace, and discomposes all around us — the hareh 
reproof and bitter invective that in checking the faultt of 
another, indulge a far greater of our own — the wordy 
disputes-over things of no moment — the bitter raiHery and 
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cutting aarcwan, and wbbpered sneer— «re tiiose Uieian* 
guage of meekness and forbearance I Or is there^no ne- 
cesiit; to regard these precepts of onr. God l It sboald 
seem tbat one or other were the. case : since even among 
those who love their God, aje» and love each other, too, 
we scarce may listen to other language. Too well, alas! 

. we are aware what nature urges and how self impels. 
But do we know that every angry word is a breach of 
God's commandment — that every impatient word, every 
contentious word, every clamourous and reproachful 
word b a breach of his commandment: and knowing this 
do we feel them to be sins, and as such regret and endea- 
vour to refrain from them ? Or are we indulging our- 
selves in dispute as a thing of no moment, upholding oar 
own selfishness in bitter contest with the selfishness of all 

. about us, arguing, cavilling, contending: and unmind- 
ful withal that these are things our Gcd has spoken^from 
Heaven to forbid, do we deem them no sins ? Let us 
consider — ^for either we are mistaken, or God is so. . We 
think it well to contend for our rights, to recriminate for 
every slight ofi^ence, or take humour for no ofience at all. 
God bids. that we be forbearing, slow to anger, meek, 
gentle, and unwilling to contend : not clamourous and 
ready to dispute. Of this we may be sure — that what- 
ever be the occasion, whatever the excuse, we break 
these precepts every time we utter a word, of which the 
intention is to excite, a painful feeling in the bosom of 
another. 

Every creature of , God is good, and nothing to he re* 
fused, if it be received with thanksgiving. — I. Timo- 
thy, iv. 4. 

We hear much dispute about the lawfulness or unlaw- 
fulness of certain things we call pleasures; and while 
some conscientiously forbear the superfluities placed 
within their reach by a Providence that confines not its 
bounties to our mere need, others will not believe they 
are forbidden any thing in which their earthly passions 
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caki filid ot fancy an enjoyment. Bnt surely, narrow as 
is tbe path of right between these two extremes, we are 
not left without a way-mark to disclose it. Sappose we 
were on every occasion of donbt to ask of our conscience 
—we mean th^ conscience really desiring to do right, if 
the right can be determined : for to one resolved to dis- 
obey, it matters little if the act be permitted or forbidden 
— let the honest mind simply ask itself, ''Can I give 
thanks to Heaven for this pleasure while I am enjoying 
it?" If we cannot, it is^ not of his giving, and it is not 
good; and therefore to be refused. 

If he had told thee to do some great thing, wouldst thou 
not have done it ? — 2 Kings, ii« 13. 

** Some great thing." Thus it is. We would all do 
something great. Even saifering is not revolting to us, 
if the effort it demands be noble and the motive exalted. 
The wretch who throws his miserable bodv before the 
Idol Car, sacrifices what he valoes most, and is content. 
The tender mother gives her infant to the flames, febls 
the immensity of the sacrifice, and triumphs in her agony. 
With all our love of life, of pleasure, and the world, there 
has needed no supernataral aid to make the enduring 
Brahmin or the self-denying Anchorite. Bnt those native 
powers, which have proved strong enough to overbear 
the strongest feelings of our nature, have never been 
suflScient to make a single Christian. Creeds of torture 
and of blood, systems the most revolting and absurd, have 
found believers-— and honest ones, as their murderous 
deeds attest — while the Gospel of holiness and peace; 
the sweet promise of unpurchased happiness, whose only 
purpose is to make us blessed, has never found accept- 
ance in any human bosom, till the power that offers it 
makes itself an entrance. And why, but because there 
is no *' great thing" to be done — none at least for us to do. 
The greatness and the glory are given to another, and 
the humiliation only is for us. To receive every thing 
and make no return — to have nothing to pay and be for^ 
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given all — are terms too ^asy for our pride. The ^rinr 
first refused the simple remedy, and then propos^ to-pof 
for it. And we are very like him. We would do some*' 
thing first to merit our Saviour's pity; or if ;lhat may not 
be» we will take his pardon first, and ma^ him payment 
afterwards. But it is all impossible* We have notiiitig 
to give — ^positively nothing. ' Paul suffered the loss of 
all things for his Saviour's sake — b^t what did he lose ? 
Nothing — ^for they were as dross to him. Stephen suf- 
fered a most painful death — ^but what did it cost him ? 
Nothing — for his face. beamed with the glories oi Heaven 
while he suffered. And if we are called upon to leave fk- 
ther or mother, or wife or children, or houses or lands, f(Mr 
the Gospel's sake, we render absblutely nothing— for we 
receive at our Father's hands ten-fold that we sacrifice* 



THE LISTENER.— No. IV. 

^* Hold your tongue, Miss Julia, little girls should he 
seen and not heard," said Mrs. B.'s nursery governess 
to a litUe sprite of seven years old, who- was essaying to 
tlike a turn in the chatter of the breakfast table. For I 
would not have my readers suppose that a nursery break-* 
fast passes without chatter. . I, who traverse houses from 
comer to comer, and listen from behind the doors, know 
better. From the nursery to the kitchen, from the 
school-^room to the parlour, all is chatter, and one might 
conclude the power of talking increases in inverse ratio 
with the information possessed. But be it not thence 
concluded that I am no friend to talking. We listeners 
are condtderably interested in the furtherance of the 
custom: and it may even appear, ere the end of my 
tale, that I have a very different object in view, than 
that of putting my young friends to silence. 

It is objected by some, that young people talk too 
much, and by others that they talk too Uttle-^— and eacli 
remark is just — for they do both. But here be it 9b^ 
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tmrred I speak only of persons under twenty-^far be it 
{torn me to suppose that any lady above that age can 
be charged with the habit I presiune to censiure. 

-. When yonng people are alone, freed from the con- 
siraints of society and the presence of those who are 
older or wiser than themselves, their ceaseless volu- 
bility, the idleness, uselessness, and folly of their con* 
versation is all too much : not a pause to reflect upon 
their words — not a moment to weigh the sentiments 
they hter-*-not a care for the time they waste, or for 
the babits of trifling and exaggeration they acquire. 
But in society they talk too little. An unreasonable 
fear of exposing their sentiments, loses to them the 
best means of ascertaining if they are right. A want 
of that simplicity of mind, which, conscious of no de^ 
sign, does not look to be charged with a wrong one, 
makes them fear to be thought ostentatious — while the 
real difficulty of expressing themselves from want of 
being Accustomed to do it, a difficulty their indolence 
would rather keep than make an effort to subdue, pre- 
v^ntH' their joining in conversation on subjects on which 
they ate fully able to speak, and would gain iaforma* 
tion by doing so. Modesty forbids them to suppose 
they can contribute to the pleasure of the conversatioo^ 
and prid^ is not well pleased to ts^e the benefit and 
contribute^ nothing. • 

- 1 bsive marvelled full often how all this befalls*^but 
now methinks I have stolen a key that may unlock the 
mystery. Little Juli^ was to be seen and not heard-^ 
that is to say, she was to ask no questions when her infant 
mind was struggling to enlarge itself by increase of know- 
ledge — she was to express no feeling that moved ^ her 
little bosom, or tboaght that awakened in her dormant 
intellect. But Julia was to listen, I suppoise, and much 
may be learnt by silent attention. She listened-Mand so 
did I — and we learned a great deaWfor we heard all 
that the footman had told the cook, and the cook had 
told the nursery-maid — and we gained an insight into 
pur neighbours' afiajrs, an4 h&aiti many wonders wbo39 
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incredibility Dever failed to seoure their belief: whereas 
vhat was simply true and certain was warmly contested. 
Added to all this were the schemes of deception and 
petty artifices that I do not judge it honourable to dis* 
close. 

- This then, I thought within myself, is little Julia's first 
lesson on the art of talking ; a lesson she will probably 
cepeat after her own manner, the first time she escapes 
with her younger sisters to a private comer; and not 
bieing allowed to enquire, her mind must work, for work 
it will, upon the hopeful materials it has gathered : and 
I heard her in truth not long after, exaggerating, and 
mimicking, and wondering, and disputing, as fast as her 
happy little tongue could move, to evinc^ its delight at 
the resumption of its power. 

The powers of speech are among the most important 
committed to our charge, and as capable as any other 
6f a right or a wrong cultivation: there is this only 
difference; that wliile other powers lie dormant froBH 
neglect, these will be in action whether cultivated or 
not, and if we do not direct them to the right, will most 
certainly, expend themselves on the wrong. If a young 
person be not allowed or not encouraged to speak with 
her parents and equals, she will requite herself by talk- 
ing to her waiting maid : and if she be not accustomed 
in society to converse rationally and sensibly, she will 
most surely spend the powers given her for better pur- 
poses, in idle gossip or mischievous slander. 

From, the lessons in the nursery, Julia passes to the 
school-room — ^she there learns much, and perhaps thinks 
much, but has little opportunity to communicate. If the 
discipline be strict, she is desired to hold her tongue and 
mind her lesions; if it be indulgent, she may talk, indeed^ 
as fast as may please her — she may repeat, with the 
more exaggeration the better, all the tittle-tattle she 
has heard elsewhere — what this person says, and that 
person does, and the other person wears — ^but no one 
takes any care to lead her to subjects useful and im* 
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proving — to correct her misconceptions, and felse ideas, 
and rash assertions. * And here I entreat my readers to 
attend — ^for if the fault has been hitherto charged to the 
nurse and the governess, it now becomes their own. 

And so it was, that some years after my first acquaint- 
ance with Julia in the nursery — it was a cheerless night 
-^the heavens were hung with the thick pillowy clouds 
that betoken coming snow — scarcely might here and 
there a pallid star peep forth, perceived but a moment 
ere it was gone, and returned no more. I watched them 
tong, and they became fewer and fewer — and one by one 
I saw the clouds close over them, as time closes over the 
joys that are passed. And now the vapours united into 
one unshadowed and unbroken mass of blackness. The 
winds just whispered through the leafless trees, a low 
and melancholy sound, and I began to feel the cold drop- 
pings of the fleecy shower. More silent than the thief 
upon his midnight errand, unheard and unsuspected from 
within, the snow stole down upon the iron earth, to pre- 
pare for the returning sun far other landscape than that 
he shone upon before he set. I was some distance yet 
from home, and liking to observe nature in all her varied 
aspects, I sought shelter in the porch of a handsome 
dwelling-house that fronted the path 1 was treading. 
There, through an opening in the crimson curtains of 
an adjoining window, I looked upon a scene strikingly 
contrasted with that which was without. A blazing fire, 
recently fed with the dry log, crackled and sparkled on 
the hearth. The reeking urn, with the tall candles by its 
side, was hissing on the table. The downy rug and 
many-coloured carpet, with the deep crimson of the 
curtain, gave a glow, a tone of warmth to the picture, 
strikingly opposed to the growing whiteness of the scene 
without. A number of young persons were in the room; 
the plainness of their dress, their easy familiarity and 
Small numbers did not indicate a party, and yet there 
were more than might belong to a single family. This 
was not hard to understand. And how powerfully came 
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to my mind, at the mament, the boundless manificenoe 
of that Being, who has provided enjoyments for every 
season, comforts for nature's roost sad and cheerless 
hours. What was to them the chilling shower that fell 
without, or the frost that bound the palsied earth in iron 
hardn^s ? Tn the enjoyment of present pleasures, other 
but not less, they sighed not at recollection of the tints of 
autumn or the summer's sun. And then came into my 
gladdened mind all the delights of social intercourse— of 
sentiments sweetly responding to each other—-of feelings 
tenderly participated— of argument without dispute— re- 
proof without unkindness. And methought if I might 
share it not, I might now at least contemplate it ; and so 
I essayed to list what passed within. To ordinary per- 
sons this might have been difficult* But what can pro- 
fessed listeners not hear? 

. The youthful party, for such it was, had recently met, 
as it seemed to ine, to pass a social evening, all on fami- 
liar terms and intimately acquainted ; therefore there was 
neither reserve nor form to check their communications. 
The tea was mailing, and as they sipped the fragrant 
draught^ the talk went blithely round. It began as usual 
with the weather. I do not exactly object to this, be- 
cause something must be said first ; and as the begin- 
ning address is** a' great difficulty to the reserved and 
modest, it is very well to have an established form of 
commencement, fitted for all circumstances. But I did 
think half an hour something too long for this prelude. 
And I did think beside that wtien one called it miserable 
weather, and another said it was a wretched day, and a 
third declared it put her quite out of temper, and a 
fourth wished she could sleep till it was finer, the speakers 
either did not well regard the meaning of their words, or 
had formed an extraordinary estimate of misery and 
wretchedness, as well as of the value of time and the pre- 
servatives of good humour. And I began to be some- 
thing impatient, when one remarked at some length on 
the wonderful shortening of the days, which, as it usually 



occurs in November, I thoda^t «icareely might need 
a remark, much less an expression of surprise or com- 
plaint. The subject next in succession was that of 
dress; Here, too, the gentle critic must something con** 
cede to what makes a necessary part of a woman's busi- 
ness; and^o I was very patient for awhile. But in- 
deed this subject so far outlived its predecessor, the re- 
marks were so useless, the eagerness so disproportioned 
to the occasion, the importance attached to it so much 
too gpreat, and the expenditure of thought on it so very 
obvious, I began to be well nigh weary of my listening, 
when it diverged a little from dress in the abstract, to 
dress in the application, and all the dresses of all the 
ladies in the parish, red, blue, and black, Sunday and 
working*day, were numbered, described, and discussed* 
But woe is to him whose discontent would have a 
change at any rate, or ere he knows for what ! From 
the dress we passed to the persons, and from the persons 
to the affairs of others. . What was before but useless, 
DOW became mischievous. Words were repeated, tales, 
were told, surmises were whispered, peculiarities were« 
mimicked, falsehoods were circulated, and truths were 
ridiculed. The only hope that promised some, limit to 
the evil circulated was, that as all talked at once, no one 
could receive much impression from what another said. 
But I, the silent Listener did — for I observed that one 
in particular was so addicted to exaggeration, that if she 
told a truth, it became a falsehood in her lips — another 
was so possessed with the image of self, that even in talk- 
ing of others, she never failed to push in the J and the 
me at every sentence, either by the way of comparison, 
or simile, or illustration — and another was so, if not en- 
vious, at least censorious, that she replied with a but to. 
every the least suggestion of merit, or palliation of de- 
merit in another — ^in a fourth, I remarked that her 
opinion changed so rapidly, in one thing only was she 
decided, that of differing from whoever happened to be 
heud last — ^another was so absolutely certain of every 
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. And 18 it even no, that of a gift like this, we make an 
ipstrument. of folly — ^to dissipate every seriona tboagfat 
-7-to put to tke blush every right feeling — to diasemi- 
nate falsehood and mischief — ^wound others, and com^>t 
ourselves ? 



A SERIES OF 

LECTURES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 



LECTURE THE FOURTH, 



Thy Kingdom came. 

What is this we ask ? Something, perhaps, the most 
of ns do not want, and would be very sorry should it be 
granted. And yet the words are so plain, that if we think 
at all, we seaiTcely can be mistaken in th^ meaning. But, 
alas! we do not think. We learned a prayer in our 
childhood — ^these words are in it, and so we needs must 
say them. It is the Lord's prayer,- and flierefbre must> 
be right-but for the meaning— we are constrained to 
say, for we know it, that very many have never attached • 
t^ this sentence of the prayer any meaning whatever : of 
ji^urde not any feeling of desire* Desire ! Rather would > 
they find, if they knew the meaning, that it is the thing 
on earth they are the most averse to. It is in this sen** 
tence, perhaps, we go farthest in our falseness. We 
have before asked what we neither value nor care for*-« 
What if it should prove that we ask here what we fear, 
abhor, and fly from. . . 

The kingdom of God is a term of very ftequent use in 
Scripture, and considerably varying in its application. 
It might seem, indeed, that when all thiogs'are the woik* 
manship of his creating hand, his kingdom should be 
every where. He made the world and it is his. But 
the very words of our petition admit the contrary. His 
kingdom could not come, if it were already subsisting 
every where. And too well, indeed^ we know it is not — 
for his kingdom is holy, pure, and happj*— »we knpw a 
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region where sin, «nd sorrow, and decay are walking at 
large in triampkant possession of the share they claim : 
8o far as they rale oyer it, it cannot be the kingdom df 
our Grod. And so his word declares-^for he speaks 
therein of kingdoms standing in opposition to his own, 
and which eventually it is his purpose to destroy : and he 
emphatically calls them the kingdoms of this world. 

In heaven he has a kingdom of pure and spotless 
beings, who own no other sovereign, and pay no other 
service. No enemy disputes his sovereignty there — no 
rebel sabject yields him unwilling homage. All is har- 
mony, and love, and joy. His presence is their all-suffi- 
cient happiness, his will their only good^ 

He had a kingdom once on earth, and reigned ill 
Paradise over the innocent beings he had placed there. 
But an enemy came and sowed tares in his fair field'-^ 
and for a season he resigned it. For a short season he 
sabmits to see homage rendered to another, while hk 
laws are. broken and his name despised. Yet is his par- 
pose firm and declared from the beginning, that he some- 
time will reclaim it. He will come, and all the host<i of 
heaven with him, to take vengeance on the usurping* 
powers of sin and death, and resume possession of his oWn. 

But God has yet another kingdom* He is said to 
reign in the hearts of those that love him — to rule over 
their affeeti<ws and direct their feelings — ^to be the su- 
pren\e object of their regard — the first, and best, and 
greatest in their estimation — adored^ beloved, obeyed; 
Now which of these kingdoms is it that we mean, when 
with solemn voice and bended knee, we ask of our 
Haker that his kingdom come ? 

The first we know is reserved in heaven for the re- 
deenied. A state of eternal bliss in the presence of 
God, is the belief of our infant years, relinquished in 
after life by none but the professed infidel. And as we 
are equally accustomed to consider it the only alterna^ 
tive of misery extreme, we grow up with something of a 
vague and tpdefioite desire, that when we are obliged te 
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go soi&ewhere we may go. to heaven. But do we find 
in our hearts a wish so earnest as our prayers bespeak, to 
take our place among the happy beings of that far king- 
dom ? There may be rea$on to doubt if we should like 
it. The presence of God makes all the enjoyment there 
— ^perhaps his presence is no particular enjoyment to us. 
To obey his will, is all their happiness — ^perhaps the ne- 
cessity of submitting to it is even now very irksome to 
us. They spend their time and powers to do him ser- 
vice^ and to pay him homage through an eternal Babbath 
! — we, it may be, find a brief sabbath upon earth too 
tedious, impatient to turn our minds to other matters* 
And then our companions there— will they be such as 
we should choose if we could find them here ? 

But supposing it possible, which it is not, that death 
could make such magick change in all our tastes and feel- 
ingSy that we might enjoy in heaven what we hiathe.on 
earth, there would yet remain the question, if we desire 
such change. Death is the dark pass that can alone 
translate us to the kingdom of heaven. We must part, 
ere we reach it, from all qur schemes of happiness on 
earth. We must transfer our affections from the things 
we leave, to centre them on him to whom we go. In 
short, we must die. Is this what we pray for? Or is 
it rather what we dread, what we consider the greatest 
of all evils ? Would we not rather put it off — nay, re- 
main in this poor world for ever if we might? This 
even with some who believe themselves very secure of 
heaven when they die — but the greater number have no 
such security — therefore we can answer, for most that 
this is not what they mean by this petition of their daily 
prayer. 

The second sense in which we understand the kingdom 
of God, is the coming of our Saviour upon earth, to claim 
the kingdom purchased by his blood, and to take vengeance 
on those who have polluted, with the touch of sin^ the 
world he created so perfect. We speak not very par- 
ticularly of this, as we would avoid entering into a dis- 
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mission of the manner in which it will take place. Such 
an event is e^ctly predicted in the Scriptures, and we 
all expect it, nnder the common appellation of the end 
of the world. We expect it, but do we wish it ? Do 
we mean to pray for it as a thing desirable ? 

Onr God h^s bnt one other kingdom with which we 
are acqoainted, and it is one in which we are deeply 
interested. For his kingdom in heaven we may feel 
oarselves unfit — we may have some appalliug fears and 
reasonable doirbts whether death would not translate us 
to a far different home. And in the idea of our Sa- 
viour's coming there may be terrors mixed, lest the 
vengeance threatened on his foes i^honld light on our 
own heads. For those with reason we may forbear to 
pray. Bnt this if we desire not, we are without excuse, 
and our prayer without a meaning. 

Here then it behoves us deeply to consider whether 
there be sincerity of heart in this desire, evidenced by 
an endeavour to promote it. It is said frequently of 
individuals in Scripture, that the kingdom of God was 
come unto them — ^that the kingdom of Christ was set 
up in their hearts — ^the expression is appropriate, for 
we know that where any one establishes a kingdom he 
reigns ; and to reign is to rule, to govern, to be supreme 
above all else. Now in the heart of man naturally God 
does not reign. If not defied, he is forgotten — and 
men act very much as they would do if there were no 
God at all. Sin reigns and self stands supreme. We 
have already proved firom the words of onr prayer, that 
there must be somewhere that God's kmgdom is not— 
and that it must be in the world we love, and to which 
our habits, tastes, and principles are conformed — in short, 
in onr own evil hearts, by nature unmindful of him and 
estranged. When therefore his kingdom is resumed in 
onr hearts, there must be a change, as ,we confess by 
asking it. That which we have not must come to us.. 
We must begin to serve him whom before we have not 
served — i6 love hfcn whom we have not loved. Every 
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other power that rules our feeling^, and wills, and ac« 
tions, must be deposed* to make way for the rightful 
Sovereign. He must become the first ip our thoughts, 
in our affections, in every thing — and putting aside our 
own wills, we must study his laws to do them. We 
cannot doubt that such is the change described in Scrip- 
ture, when the kingdom of God is said to be eytablished 
in the heart. And to such change in others we are 
frequently witness, perhaps conscious of it in ourselves. . 
But whether we are so or not, whether we desire it or 
not, such change is the subject of the prayer our Lord 
has dictated, and the only question is of o|ir own sin- 
cerity in repeating it. 

Let us examine ourselves— do we really wish snob 
change to take place, supposing that consoieqce whisper 
us it has not so abready ? Do we wish to be entirely 
devoted to our God — to give up every thing that in- 
terferes with our duty to him, or drives him from our 
thoughts — to love him supremely, and desire his love 
above all that life can offer in the stead of it— to be- 
come, in short, serious, earnest, and devoted Christians, 
renouncing and opposing all those things that are. op- 
posed to his will, and termed by himself the kingdoms 
of this world ? If we really desire this, our prayer is at 
least an honest one, and our actions may be expected to 
consist with it ; for though, as unable of ourselves to 
help ourselves, we thus apply to him for aid, if we wish 
it, we shall surely seek every thing likely to promote 
such change in our dispositions. 

If men desire to establish ft certain king in a temporal 
dominion, we know what they do. They devote them- 
selves, their wealth, and talents to his cause— -they op- 
pose his enemies, and assort with his friends to do him 
service. They wear his colours and avow themselves 
his partizans. But they who repeat these words of 
supplication that God's kingdom may be established in 
their own hearts, and in the hearts of all around them-— 
for that is equally the meaning of the words — methinkk 
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do very diflFerently. Some fly the sound of the gospel 
in. absolute terror, lest its truths should reach their 
hearts. So far from owning themselves the devoted 
servants of God, they would blush to be suspected of it. 
So far from seeking out his friends to promote the 
tomibg of his kingdom, they assort themselves with 
those who in thought, and word, and deed, are setting 
him at nought — and in union with these, they spend 
their time, and wealth, and talents, in endeavouring to 
drive the remembrance of him out of his own world. 
Ood has said, there is a kingdom in opposition to his* 
Now this is the kingdom they promote. Their hearts 
are set upon its concerns — their whole thoughts are 
engaged in it. It is*there they have their interests, 
pleasures, and objects of pursuit. And they like it so 
well, it is in vain to propose to them to change their 
sovereign. God is in their view a tyrant, whom if ttiey 
cannot, as they would, depose, they will at least en- 
deavour to forget: and they are never so happy as 
when they effect that purpose. Urge to them that such 
is the will of God — no matter, it is contrary to the 
opinions of the world. Tell them God forbids a thing 
^— it is the custom, and therefore they must do it. 
That God enjoins a thing — ^it is against their interest in 
life, and so must be dispensed with. When they pro- 
pose something to themselves, what men will think of it 
is a great consideration — what God will think of it is 
none at all. Scarcely can they spare half an hour now 
and then to his service, performed nnwUlingly and be- 
cause it must. For the love of their fellow-creatures 
they are anxious and very jealous. Whether God love 
them or not has scarcely cost them a care. We sup- 
pose it will not be contended that God reigns in the 
heart of these, since there is ever something to be pre- 
ferred before him. They neither are of his kingdom* 
nor dp they wish to be ; for it is little lovely in their 
sight. like the heaven we before described, it is not 
iliited to their, taste. For where the kingdom of God 
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is established on earth, it bears a resemblance, faint in- 
deed and imperfect, but still a resemblance, to that 
•which is in heaven. The happiness it offers is in the 
belief of his presence and his care — the best riches are 
his grace and love— his service the highest pleasure, his 
will the law supreme: its full establishment here, and 
the perfect -enjoyment of it hereafter, are the highest 
objects of desire. 

This to the careless world is a melancholy thing. To 
have more pleasure in the presence and in the word of 
God than in the amusemenjts of life, is a most perverted 
taste-*-to consider what he has said of more weight thaa 
the opinions of the world, is pitiable weakness — ^to give 
up our interests and inclinations ,at his plain command, is 
absolute extravagance. Do they wish such change as 
titis? No — ^rather do they shrink from it with horror. 
They think it the greatest misfortune that can befall a 
reasonable being. They shun it as a contf^ion. They 
turn with suspicion from dll who would invite them to it 
They believe that all happiness is destroyed by^sucb^i 
change. Yet such are the joys of that heaven to which 
they still presume that they shall go: such is the king- 
dom ifor which they daily pray: while the least of their 
desires is to be made capable of ei\joying it. 

Let us believe, however, that if it come not to us <ui 
eairth,.it can never be ours hereafter^ If our hearts are 
not changed, so far at least as to desire iU to aim at it, 
to struggle for it, we could not enjoy, were it even pos- 
siUe we should reach it. But it is not possible* Death 
perfects our dispositioasi, but it does not change them— 
he who dies a subject of the kingdom of this world, 
cannot wake up in eternity an inheritor of the kingdom 
of heaven. He does >not love it, he does not desire it, 
he is not fit fin: it. Death is but, as ii werp, ihe pass- 
port, signed and sealed on earth, which can only bear 
iiim to the place for winch he has set out-<^h& cannot 
change his purpose by the way. 

Sut independently of our own interest in ihe ^coming 
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of the kingdom of God, the heart that loves him, jealous 
of his honour, is ill at ease to see his sovereignty in pos- 
session of another. With earnestness we desire the ex- 
tension of his kingdom every where. While our hearts 
grow sad within us when we look upon those who should 
acknowledge him supreme and do not, how are they 
lightened when we see them recalled to their allegiance 
— when some new subject owns him for their king. It 
is the first desire of every grateful bosom that has felt 
the benefits of his grace, that others should share it too, 
for their own happiness and for their Maker^s glory* 
Whether the first day-beam of truth is to be borne to the 
savage of some distant region, or whether a nominal 
Christian b to be converted to a real one, it is equally an 
object of interest — ^for it is' equally the means of extend- 
ing the kingdom of God upon earth. 

Whether we desire it or not, the kingdom of God will 
' eome. Slowly and step by step it is already extending 
itself over the earth, and finally must possess it. He has 
. said it: and because he means it, he has commanded 
.us to pray for it without ceasing. Our prayer, as it 
regards his kingdom generally, will indeed be granted 
whether we mean it or not. It will come, but not per- 
haps to us. Unwelcome answer to an unmeaning 
^ prayer, we shall see it growing up around us, daily in- 

• creasing; daily drawing nearer to its consummation. 
We must see his kingdom extending upon earth — ^we 
must hear the trumpet that proclaims the Saviour's coming 

• to take possession of it. We must behold the perfect- 
ing of that kingdom into eternal bliss in heaven. But 
what will be the event to us, if we have not loved it, if 
we have not desired it, if we but mocked when we 
prayed for it? Shame and confusion at the exposure of 
our falseness, and eternal misery for its reward. 
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TO 

THE STUDY OF NATURJE. 

(Continued from pqge 171. J 



Class 1. — M onandria. 

Thb first class in our Botanical drrangemQ0t9 is 
Monandria, distinguished by a single Stamen, aud con- 
taining three Orders : — 

^oaogyiua .. -1 I^ili}* 
Digysia ^^.^ 2 Piatils. 
Tetragynia .. 4 Bistils. 

There ate very few Biitisb fUmts of tUi elflos, Aovgh 
of Exotica it contains sojoie very beaotiful^ m die Am^r- 
rpot. Cardamoms, GiAgor, TnrmeridL, &e. The lew 
that are natiyes here are rare or vary obscune,- ^eartag 
for th^ most {lart no Uossorn bat the ^tamea and Pistil, 
^iihich are almost ponceaied between the stem and ike 
JboXtom of the leaff They grow genesally in datehes «r 
streams, and ar^e not likely to attract oar attention aaliBM 
particularly songht for. The only plant of eonse^nenme 
in this class is the SAUcomia; or Mar«h Swipiuffe, 
growing in considenible quantities on the ^ea-«hoiae. It 
13 not the plant we usually call Samphiire, wiiich beloagps 
to another cdoss^ but when pickled much xesemUes it. 
On some coasts it ia icoUected and burned*— a fosnil 
alkali, or salt, being produced from the ashes, termed 
kelp, nmcb in n^e for the manufacture of 4oap and 
glass^ We bope to be able to give ft drawing of this 
plant at some future time, i^iould the season not allomr 
us to procure it in bloom for this Number. It has 
one or two stems, less than nine inches long, jointed^ 
with flowers in the clefts of the joints. The Chara, of 
wlnefa the common name is Stonewort, is of several spe- 
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cies, growing io bags and gtfigiMWit iraters, an obscure 
green veedU with the siogle Aoth^r growuig at 1^ ibase 
of jthe 6ennea« wkhout Calix or Blossom, except oa the 
female flowinrs, which have the fonuerpaljr. And ire 
should bore obsorve» .for the reeoUeelion of omat pu^, 
that what is meant hy Male md Fremale Flowem is, that 
seme plants^ instead of bearing the Stamens and Hstfls in 
the ^sarne flower, ha^^ them sefiavately in difereai flowen, 
sometimes evea^ as we shfdl give example hereafter, on 
oHfferent plants. In these «ases, those flow^s that eon- 
tain tlie Kstilla^ axe termed Female; those that have the 
Stamina, Male. Wbeaeyer, therefore, we find a flower 
oontakiing only e&e of these essential parts, we must 
Mek till we procmre one of the kind eontaiaiDg the other, 
ere we can we.U pieceed with the examination. 

The Hippnrk or Mare's-tail, grows also in maddy 
ponds, 10 not comaMm, and has no Uossnm, bat one Sta* 
men, one Pistil, and one Seed, at the base of the leaf. 
Theae are all that aie eontaiaed in the fiest Otoder.« Of 
the second, thmre is but one Oenas: the CSaUitriehe er 
Staigraas, widi very :small white llewen, floating on 
ditches Bttd slow streams. And of the third, one also, 
the ZannicheUia, without Ueasom, and growing in idmi- 
Imr situal^ns. As this Class is difficult to exaawie by 
reason of its obacurity, aad the specimens not always 
easy tp proome, ise do not advise the feamer to begin 
with it— bat leaving the first tiU they have gained more 
eoEperienoe, to pass on to the eeeood Giass^ which con- 
tains flowers so many and so beantifal, we ecateely kneiw 
which to select for oar example* 

Class 1^^ — ^Monandria. ...1 Stamen 
OfibEB 1.*— Monogynia . . 1 Pistil 

Gliara .. .«..Stbiiewoit 
^ Htj^uris . • . « Miur«'8*tatt 

Salicornia. % « . lif arsh Samphire 
Oboer S^^Digynia .... 2 Pistils 

Callitriche . . Stargrass 
OkDBft 3«— Tetragynia . . 4 Pistib 

ZaanichelUa. . Lak«w«ed 
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CLASS 2.— DIANDRIA. 

Theseeond Glass, Dtandria, isdistingaished by each 

flower having two Stamina^ and contnas three Ordoni. 

• Of these -the lst» Monogynia, with one Pistit, includes 

the beaatiful tribes of Jamaine^ lilac, Olive, and various 

other foreign plants ; with vary many of our prettiest 

. and most abundant wild flowers. The 2nd Order, IN- 

. gynia, two Pistils, has but one 6enus» the Anthoxaa- 

thum, a grass, separated from the other grasses which 

are in the 3rd Class, by reason of its having but two 

Stamina. Of the 3rd Order, Trigynia, we have no 

English specimen— -it contains only the Piper, or Pepper, 

a large Gleans of plants, the inhabitants, of warmer cli- 

. mates. We return therefore to the examination of Di- 

andria Monogynia, 2nd Class, 1st Order. 

This Class presents very few difficulties, the parts 

' being in general distinctly perceptible. Of trees it in- 

. eludes the Ash and the willow. The former, Fraxinns, 

.is of but one species natural to England. We camiot 

. be unacquainted with it— the leaves are with four or five 

pair of . Leafets and an odd one : the flowers small and 

without blossom. The wood of this tree is hard. and 

-tough, and is much used to make tools and impl^inents 

of husbandry. The bark is made use of for tanning 

calf-skin, and a decoction of it is sometimes used as si 

. medicine. Animals are fond of the- branches, which 

when eaten by cows, are found to spoil the milk. They 

are in some counties gathered by farmers for fodder for 

their cattie, when grass is scarce. 

The Salix or Willow, is of fifty different species, com- 
prehending all the Osiers of which basket-work is made, 
as well as trees, of which the bark and wood have vari- 
ous uses, the latter being, for the most part tough and 
pliable. It has no blossom, but a Catkin, or Scale, 
which contains the flower. 

Among the wild Flowers of this Class, there are the 
beautiful tribe of Veronica, or Speedwell. Though of 
eighteen different species, they may be immediately 
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known 1^ tkeXoor unequal Petals^ one being larger thaai 
the rest, and tke opposite one 'very moch smaller. Thej 
are nearly all blue or lOac, or blueish white. Some are 
found every where, others are more rare. iBut as they 
are so easily distinguished, we shall prefer to take for 
our specimen on this Class a flower that may not be m 
immediately known. 

, Plate 4. Having gathered our flower f^Fijr. 1^ in a 
shady lane in ibe month of August, we ^proceed to eKr 
amine it in the manner before directed. The two Sta- 
mens and single Pistil determine the class and older. 
On dissecting it, we ^perceive its pale pads: Petals to be 
but two, though from each one being deeply notched^ 
weimight^at first suppose them to he four. The Calix 
^Iso has two leaves, .appearing between the Petals, and 
is •superior, ^thatis, above the German. This agrees 
with the generic description of the Circeea. W^esneaot 
examine the Stem. It is tail and ujuight, often red at 
the joints. The little stalks that :bear the flower, ihend 
downwards after the flower has £sdlen. Then the leaves : 
they are large, formed like an egg, but lengthened oiiit 
at the €»nd like a spear — stberefore tesmed botanicaUy 
q^^spear^shaped. They aae very sUghtly senrated or 
notched at the edges, and grow on long leaf stalks, «s- 
pe^ially the lower leaves. We find them also rather 
hairy. We then proceed to the Flowers. They grow 
in bunches, either terminating or lateral, risi^, that i^, 
from the end or sides of the stem. The Calix is 4^ two 
leaves, thicker in textuoe and .different in colour from 
the Petals: they are tinged with red, •egg-spearH9hape4> 
and reflected, turned back: the hairs on diem are hocJced, 
The Petals ace reddish white, alternating with the leaves 
of the Calix. The Filaments are white, and thickest 
at the top, the Anthers slao white. The Style is thick- 
est at the top, with a double green g^laad »t its hase^ the 
summit of a fine pink. 

The fiermen, aftepwards becoming the CapsiilQ, is 
very remarkable, heisig placed at some itistanoe hieiow 
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the cap or Calix, like a little ball, covered with hairs 
hooked at the end. By this very exact description, we 
cannot be at a loss to know that we have the Circaea Lu- 
tetiana, the Enchanter's Nightshade, or Common En- 
chanter's wort. It blows in Jane, July, and Aagast, in 
woods, moist hedges, and shady lanes. There is one 
other species only of the Circea, which cannot be mis- 
taken for this, on account of the heart-shaped leaves 
and prostrate stem, seldom more than a finger's length. 
We are not to suppose that different species of the same 
4ower always bear a striking resemblance to each other. 
On the contrary, there are some so moch unlike in their 
first appearance, that without minute examination, we 
could not have supposed them to have any relationship. 
Others bear so near a resemblance to their kindred of 
the same Genus, as to be with great difficulty distin- 
guished. 

We are not aware that there is any peculiar difficulty 
in the Ligustrum, Privet, the Pinguicula, . Batterwort, 
and the ]Jtricularia, Bladdersnout. We leave our pupils 
therefore to the discovery of them in their walks, suppos- 
ing them provided with Withering's or some other Bota- 
nical Catalogue, to which they may refer while examin- 
ing the plant. This we cannot enable them to do without, 
though we endeavour to assist them in using it. 

The Lycopus, Horehound, has a leaf and growth so 
much resembling the Nettle tribe, that till we observe the 
flower we shall not guess it of this class. Still less the 
Salvia, Meadow Sage, which has the lipped blossom al- 
most pecaliar to the Didynamia Class, but on account of 
its two Stamens must be ranked in this. It is among 
the most beautiful of our wild flowers, large, and of the 
richest blue. 

The Orchis tribe needs a particular mention. Its hand- 
some, flowery spikes, large and stemless leaves frequently 
spotted. Nectary like a horn behind the flower, and balboas 
root, distinguish it from others. Our readers are proba- 
bly familiar with som^ of its species, 'and from the natu- 
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ml resemblance will detect the rest. But they will be 
found rather a difficult tribe, without much minuteness 
of examination. 

Common language has extended the term Orchis to 
the Satyrium, Satyrion, the Ophrys, Twayblade, and the 
Malaxis — but these are different genera, though resem- 
bling each other in many respects. Several of these 
plants are curious from the resemblance the flowers bear, 
to an insect. Of these the the Fly Orchis/ in fact an 
Ophrys, is the most remarkable. 

The only remaining genera in the first Order of this 
Clasjs are the Ser^pias, Hellebore, the Cyprip^dium, 
Ladijes' Slipper, and the Lemna, Duckmeat, which 
grows in water. 

In the second Order, Digynia, we have already ob- 
served that there is but one plant, the Anthoxanthum 
Odor&tum, Sweet-scented Spring Grass. It is in ap- 
pearance a grass, is very odoriferous, and said to oc- 
casion the delightful smell of neW: mown hay. 

Class 2. — ^Diandria 2 Stamens 

Order l.—<Monogynia....l Pistil 

Ligustrum .... Privet 

Circsea Enchanter's Night-sbade 

Veronica .... Speedwell 

Pinguicula. , . . Butterwort 

XJtricularia . . . .Bladdersnout 

Lycopus .... Horehound 

-Salvia Field Sage 

Orchis Orchis 

Satyrium .... Satyrion 

Ophrys Twayblade 

Malaxis Twayblade 

Seripias Hellebore 

Cyprip^dium. . Ladies' Slipper 

Lemna Duckmeat 

Salix Willow 

Fraxinus .... Ash 
Order.2 — Digynia .2 Pistils 

Anthoxanthum. Spring Grass 

( To be continued,} 
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PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 

LESSON IV.— Plate 4. 

TH'B size of' omr paper not allowing us to have botlr tke 
points of distance within its limits, the learner is to ob- 
serve that for' convenience only we place onr Point of 
SRght to the right hand of oar picture, in order to leave 
room for all oar objects on the left, thas avoiding the 
confasbn of having oar points off the papen We 
have before observed that the Point of Sight most 
. be in a right line with onr Point of Station ; bat where 
we stand is of coarse a matter of choice. Standing, there- 
fore, to the right of the objects we are about to sketch, we 
have made our Point of Sight (e) accordingly. Oar 
first object {Fig. 1) is a railing, alternately horizontd 
and receding ; each compartment forming a right angle 
with the preceding. We begin by erecting the first 
post : from the summit of which, and from the two cor- 
ners of the base, we draw the lines CaaJ to determine 
the size of the second post. We then dot out the line 
(b), a diagonal from whence ^cj marks the situation of 
that post. If we had placed a horizontal railing first, 
this dotted line (bj would be the length of it — ^bat, for 
want of room, we have supposed it. The cross bars of 
this compartment, as of all the receding ones, of course 
go to the Point of Sight, the thickness^ of them being 
first chosen by the eye, and afterwards determined by the 
termination of the last. The railing now turns and be- 
comes horizontal; the length being decided by the line 
(dj, the size of coarse similar to its horizontal (ej. We 
again set off the dotted lineCf), the same length as the 
last horizontal compartment, and thence the diagonal Cgjf 
which with the lines Chh), determines the size and situ- 
ation of the fourth post. The same process we continue 
to peribrm with each ; but approaching now so nearly the 
line of the eye, the receding side (ij becomes scarcely 
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visible, and part of the post only appears behind the 
Qiiier: firhile the cross bars have dwindled almost to 
a line. The third horizontal department (j) passes the 
Point of Sight, and the object being iiow on our left 
hand, we begin to see the second post within the first 
(^k). If we carry it yet further, each compartment 
would appear more and more within the last, the reced- 
ing cross bars diequering the horizontal. Our second 
figure is a church, with the gable end horizontal before 
us. The base is in a line with the eye, therefore admits 
of n<t perspective. We hope this object will need little 
explanation, it being but a repetition of former rules. 
One side of the tower is of course horizontal, the other 
receding, and supposing it square, found by the dotted 
line and diagonal (a). The situation of the door in the 
centre of the receding side is found as usual by diagonals 
from corner to oomer. The small angular dome on the 
tower is formed on similar principles — but not being 
able, without confusion, to mark it on the tower, we 
have given an enlarged outline of it in Jig. 8. The re- 
ceding side is there reversed by reason of its being 
on the right hand — ^but the rule is the same. With the 
line (a) to the point of sight, and the horizontal (h) 
from the corner, we find the plane of the tower—- cross- 
ing the plane with diagonals we find the centre, whence 
the dotted line (c) raised to the height our eye may 
judge requisite, gives a point (d)^ at which lines from 
each corner of the tower are to meet. We have only 
further to remark that the lines (J> h) of the roof (fig* 
2.), meet the line (g) at an accidental point off the paper, 
a rule which has been already explained in Plate III. 
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HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 



LINES ADDRESSED TO CHILDREN. 

Maek you, my love, that snow-white flock of sheep 
Grazbg to silently on yonder steep f 
Could you not envy such a lot as theirs. 
Alive to pleasure, but secure from cares ? 
*Iis a strange question — ^You, with reason blest. 
Envy the pleasures of the senseless beast I 
Nay, but observe them, how they crop the herb — 
No fears of future want their feast disturb — 
No sickening appetite or pall'd desires 
Reject the wholesome food their life requires. 
Supplied from hour to hour, they have no need 
To think on what to-morrow they may feed. . 
They are not doom'd to toil from morning light. 
To earn the bed on which they rest at night : 
And sure their slumbers ne'er affrighted fly 
From sense of pain or thought of misery. 
They can enjoy the summer's sun like you — 
And they are cloth*d against the winter*s snow. . 
Not more becoming is your dress than theirs, 
Duly renewed each season as it wears. 
Thou would'st not change with them — But wherefore, now ^ 
They can eat, drink, and sleep as well as thou. 
True, thou hast reason — thou hast choice and will. 
To choose the good and to reject the ill, — 
And have not they? Why else do they select 
The wholesome herb, the poisonous weed reject ? 
They have a choice, and never choose amiss : 
Thy boasted reason cannot reach to this — 
Some better guidance must to them belong — 
Thy reason often leads thee to the wrong : 
But we have pleasures brutes can never know. 
Social affection, friendship — Wherefore so ? 
Hast thou not seen the playful lamb abide 
With gentle fondness by its mother's side ? 
Hast thou not seen the gentle mother's care 
To guard her offspring from the midnight air ? 
They feel maternal pleasure, never spoil'd 
By fear of finding an ungrateful child — 
They feel a child*s affection, but ne'er prove 
Xbe dread of losing parents that they love. 
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Does still some sense of greatness in your breast^ 
Persuade you you are happier than the beast? 
Perhaps you think I rate your pleasures low — 
To eat and sleep are not the best you know ; 
1*0 higher joys your youthful spirit soars — 
You feel the force of intellectual powers ; 
All talent can acquire, or learning teach^ 
Or art devise, is placed within your reach. 
The path of science surely can bestow 
Joys that the senseless brute can never know. 
I would not check your spirits' nobler turn 
By truths it is not yet your hour to learn. 
You must learn much and long, or ere you know 
How little human wisdom can bestow. 
But think, by what frail tenure you possess 
Those powers on which you rest your happiness; 
Sickness or accident might for ever mar 
Those talents now so worthy of your care — 
The palsied finger might refuse to guide 
The skilful pencil— or, with sight denied, 
Might pass for ever, all that can engage 
The raptur*d fancy in the lettered page. 
How soon the deafen*d ear might cease to hear. 
The aching head might find it hard to bear 
The sweetest sounds that music ever lent 
To. soothe the restless bosom to content* 
Enfeebled mem'iy, intellect impaired. 
Might end each mental pleasure thou hast shar'd. 
But this may not be so — it sometime must. 
You and your noblest faculties are dust. 
We know our finest organs must decay — 
And we may learn it, even while they stay. 
That there are hours, when blighted hope will speak 
Sentence of vanity on all we seek. 
Tis true the shepherd may to-morrow slay 
For his own meal the lamb he feeds to-day — 
But the lamb knows it not — he is as bless'd 
As if in joy eternally possess'd. 
Not so with you. You kndw that you must leave 
The best enjoyments human life can give — 
You know the fairest and most cherish'd form 
Is but a meal preparing for the worm. 

^ And am I then,'^ methinks I hear yovksay, ; . 
'* No better and no happier than they t 
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** Things for my use created — made of heaven, 

** Subject to man, to iwhom the earth was given--- 

«< Form'd in the image of our Parent God, 

*< Was this the only preference bestow'd — 

"To know and feel the frailty of our lot — 

" The beast more happy since he knows it not f* 

You can divine the answer — need I say 
What midies you better, happier than they? 
Of dust the great Creator moulded you — 
Of the same dust he formed the reptile too. 
But no, ray love. He made you not the same : 
You, for the eternal glory of his name. 
Your God created — with a spark divine 
Lighted your soul, and bade it ever shine 
Unchangeable, immortal — meet to rise 
From the base soil it sprung from to the dties — 
He forra'd you to adore hira^ — made yDurbiiss 
E'en here consist in knowing you are his; 
Talents and faeolties divine are given 
To serve fcsn here and be prepared for heaven. 
He warm'cl yout' heart with soft affectton's flame. 
And bade ydfei* give it him from whom it cam^. 
He whispered hopes above this nether sphere^ 
Untroubled hopes — a hope without a fear. 
Granted you foresight — not that 3rou might dread 
The hour when men wMl count you with the dead- 
Not to embitter every joy you know 
By proving it unsafe and transient too : 
But to enjoy your better destiny-^ 
To know and be assured you cannot die. 

Such was de^iigned of Heaven ynur In^pier lo^ 
But then consider-^Is it yours or not? 
God made you for his glory^^Has he won 
Glory by any thing that yon have done? 
He gave yon a free spirit, meet to rise 
By quick gradation to its promised skies*— 
But feel you not your spirit now more meet " 
To linger upon earth, its native seat ? 
He mado your bUsff consist in being h]»*- 
Have you e*er felt one joy at thought of this f • 
Talents and faeuUies divine were given — 
Are you preparing them for earth or heaven f 
To please your God, or please the world alone f 
For your Creator's service or your own 7 
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Those kind affections — are they not bestowM 

On kindredi friends — on any thing but God t 

'Mid all you love is He alone forgot f 

He gave them— does he only share them not f 

He taught you hopes beyond the reach of fear, ^ 

And plae'd those hopes in heaven — are they there ? 

Or are they fixed on things so little sure. 

The best you hope for, is but ill secure ? 

He lent you foresight — what do you foresee? 

A high, eternal, godlilfe destiny f 

Or an ignoble and unworthy lot — 

To enjoy a season, die and be forgot t 

The future world a cold and heartless trust — 

Barely content to go there when you must. 

Alas I my child I it little boots to you 
What preference your Creator might bestow. 
If you have chosen for yourself a fate 
More sad, more hopeless than the brute's estate — 
If you, without a care, can throw away 
What only makes you happier than they* 
Without religion, you in nothing rise 
Above the senseless beings you despise : 
One sad, one sole distinction will remain — 
They die for ever, you must live again — 
Must live to envy them, through endless woe, 
The blest extinction still denied to you. 

What is religion then — that magic word 
Which can alone divide you from the herd f 
Without whose aid, if pity they could know, 
Yon senseless animals might pity you. 
It cannot be a heartless, cold respect 
For forms it is not decent to neglect-* 
A mere belief of God*s revealed word. 
Read without thought, without emotion heard*— 
Something you are, because your fathers werer— 
A Christian only in the name you bear— 
The last and rarest subject of your thought. 
And only thought of then, because it ought — 
A willing task at best, but no delight — 
Something you could dispense with if you might. 
Should it not rather be the good renew'd 
That first at our creation was bestow*d ? 
Talents, affections, wishes, all restored 
To that for which we had them of our Lordf 
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So might wf prove, DO fears of future need-*— 
A gentle Shepherd would our footsteps lead. 
The toil and care our Maker has enjoiu'd^ 
Appear but light when done at his command ; 
And though our peaceful slumbers sometimes f^y 
From sense of pain or thought of misery, 
This sweet assurance may remain maoT'd — 
Our Father chastens every child belov'd. 
Hb grace and holy guidance can supply 
Oar clouded reason's insufficiency* 
Religion can ten thousand-fold enhance 
Blessings no loi^r deemed the gift» of Ghanee^ 
For we may take them without fear to lose. 
Content to yield them if the giver choose. 
Religion does but make those friends more dear 
Lent us of heav*n foe eonsblatioo here-— 
While still we know^ that if of all bereft 
Our friend die best and dearest will be leftr 
Enfeebled frame and int^lect hnpair'dy 
May close each mental pleasure we* have shared — 
Reason destro/d may e'en forget he? Grod — 
But He forgets not— all will be restor*d. 
That forethought wlucli might otherwise hapairi 
With thcttght of desrtb, our best eifjoyttents here» 
Under religion's guidaiicey may become 
But a sweet foretaste of cur better doom— 
In hours of holy joy, the happy zest 
Of knowing it eternally possess'd — 
In hours of sorrow an unfailing frrend. 
To whisper of a home where sorrows end. 



SONG. 
For the Tune of*' WhereU the Slaue;* m the Irish Mdodk9* 

The thoughts to peace disposing^ 
• The twilight gleam was closing — 
The noise of day 
Had pass'd away> 
In holy calm reposing. 
With still and silent motion 
The breeze crept o'er the ocean — 
As if it fear'd 
A sound were heard 
To break the soul's devotion. 

No wave with rude and angry roar 
Was breaking on the shore. 
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0*er Tadiant woods presidkig, 
The moon in heaven was tiding — 

She grew more bright. 

As darker night 
AU forms beside was hiding. 
From the green sward gleaming. 
The glow-worm's light was b^Moaiog — 

As if in pride 

The insect vied 
With the lights through heaven streamin ; 
The night-bird stilly fluttered round, 
Nor dared to wake a sound. 

The tone of nature stealing. 
With calm and chasten*d feeling, 

The troubled breast 

The charm confesscdy^ 
And felt its sorrows healing* 
Though darkest night surround us. 
And chains of death have bound us. 

Some beams as bright 

Of heavenly light 
Ma^ acaiter beauty romoA us: 
The weakest and the saddest breast. 
Will find an hour of resti 
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Pamarium Britannicum* An Historical at i 
Account of Fruits known in Great BriU \ 
Phillips, F.H.S. London, Henry Coll i 
1823. Third Edition. 

Though this work is not very new, hi 

passed to the third edition, it may probably i i 

to some of our readers, to whom we desi : 

mend it as full of amusing information. T i 

persons could open the pages without fin< i 
something they did not know before; wl 

simple readers could scarcely complain of t! i 

unamusing. The subjects are those of dail; \ 
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acquaintance— •being the history of every froit-bemDg 
tree whose productions are frequent at our tables, or wild 
in our hedges. The author, together with the botanical 
description of the plant, gives us the derivation of the 
name, its original place of growth, with the earliest notices 
of it in ancient writers. To these are added the intro* 
duction of the plants or their fruits to our own country^ 
the various uses to which they are applied, their culinary 
and medicinal qualities, places of growth, method of cul- 
tivation, and every other circumstance of interest or 
amusement respecting them. Strongly recommending 
the work to our young friends, whether students of 
Botany or not, we shall insert one chapter as a specimen, 
making choice of the most brief, rather than the most 
interesting, by reason of our confined limits. 

« BEECH— FAGUS. 

^ Natural order AmerUact^ A gemu cf the Castanea, or CAeimil Tree^ 

and of the Monacia Polyandria Clots, 



And fhe beech. 



Of oily nnts prolific.* 

*^ The fruit of this tree having been the food of mankind before 
the use of corn, claims our attention. The Greeks called the beech 

ftrjfogf from the old verb ^nytf, I eat: hence the latin name Fagus. 
It is, however, maintained, that our beech is the o|va( of the Greeks. 
The fruit is often called buckmast in England, from the eagerness 
vnth which deer feed upon it. 

'' The beech is one or the handsomest of our native forest-trees, and 
in stateiiness and grandeur of outline vies even with the oak. Its 
silvery bark, contrasting with the sombre trunks of other trees, rendeis 
its beauties conspicuous in our woods; while the gracefully spreading, 
jpendulous boughs, with their glossy foliage, mark its elegance in the 
parks or paddocks. If none but painters were planters, we should 
oftener see this tree cultivated for the sake of its autumnal tint, which 
harmonizes so happily with the oak, the elm, and the ash, and relieves 
so cheerfully the gloom of the cedar, the ftr, and the cypress. The 
German or purple beech is particularly ornamental to the plantation. 
Caesar remarks in his commentaries, that during his stay in Britain, he 
had never seen either the beech-tree or the fir ; but from our reading 
we have never discovered that he penetrated into Sussex or Hamp- 
shire, where the beech most abounds, or that he visited Scotland, from 
whence we have transplanted the fir. The beech seems to have been 
greatly admired by the ancients. Pliny says, there was a little hill 
.called Carne, in the territory of Tusculum, not far from the city of 
Rome, that was clad and beautified with a grove and tufls of beech- 
trees, which were as even and veund in the head, as if they bad been 
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ctriooBly triBuned with gatden shears. He add9, ^this grove waS| 
in old timesy consedrated to Diaiia, by the eommon consent of all tfie 
inhabitants of Latium,' who paid their devotions there.' To one of 
the beech-trees he says, * Passienus Crispus, an excellent orator, who 
was twice consul, and afterwards married the empress Agrippina, 
was so much attached, that he not only reposed under it^ but sprinkled 
it plentifully with wine, and would even embrace it.* 

*' Manlius Curius protested with an oath, that of all the boot^ and 
pillage taken from the enei&y, he had reserved nothing for hunself 
but a cruet, or little ewer, made of beech-wood, wherein he intended 
to sacrifice to the gods. 

" The beech, it will be observed, from the class if» which it is ranged, 
produces both male and female flowers on tiie same tree. The fmlt 
succeeds the lat,ter blossoms, which have a one-lealed empalement, 
cut into .four parts, but have no petals : the germen is iixed to the 
empftlement, which itfterwards becomes a roundish capMe, afAxied 
with soft pines opening in three cells, each containing' » triangute 
nut, called the beech mast Tliis nut is palatalble to the taste, but 
when eaten in great quantities, occasions head*«dKS and giddiness; 
nevertheless^ w^en dned and ground into mcal,itii»ksS'awhole80*i6 
bread. 

" An oil, equal in flavour to the best olive oil, with the advantaige 
of keeping longer without becoming rancid, may be obtained freta 
the nuts by pressure. It is veiy common in Picstfdy and other pavtt 
of France, wbevc the masts abound; in Silesia it is naed by the 
country, people iostecd of butter. The cakes which remain fsvm llie 
pressure are given to fatten swine, oxen, and povdtiy. A basbel of 
masts is said to produce a gallon of clean oiJ; but the beech-tree 
seldom produces a full crop of masts (^ener than once in three 
years. 

** A few years ago aQ attempt was made to introduce the making of 
beech oil into this- country^ and a patent was granted to the projector; 
but the difficulty of bringing the country people into any new mea« 
sure, however beneficial to them, is so great, that it often destroys 
the best-conqerted projects. In this instance it was found that they 
would rather let the swine consume the masts, than suffer their chit* 
dien to collect them for sale to the patentee ; and thus failed the 
making of salad oil in England. 

, *' In the reign of George the First, we find a petition was made 
for letters patent for makmg butter from beech-nuts. At the begin** 
ning of the last century, Aaroa Bill had a project for paying oi£ thtt 
national debt with the oil of beech-nuts ! We conclude that he i»* 
tended to hjskve rt used with a sponge. 

** The finest beeches in England sire said to grow in Hampshire. 
The forest of St. Leonard, ne»r Horsham, in Sussex, abounds with 
noble beecl^-trees. The cottagers of this forest inform you, that when 
St« Leonard wished to rest beneath these trees, he was disturbed 
during the day by the biting of vipers, and his repose was broken in 
the night by the warbling of nightingales, and on that account they 
were removed by his prayers, since which time tradition says of thui 
forest— 

' The riper has ne'er l^een known to sting, 
Kor the niffaUa&ato e'er lieftr4 to sixtg.* 
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** The shade of the beech-tree is very injurious to most sorts of 
plants that grow near it, but is generally believed to be veiy salubn- 
otts to human bodies. The leaves of the beech are collected in the 
autumn to fill mattresses^, instead of flock or straw, as they remain 
sweety and continue soft for many years. Thus Juvenal observes. 



SUva doBrat, eabilift frondes.' 



' Hm wood's a kooio, tho leayet a bod.' 

** To chew beech-leaves is accounted good for the gums and teeth. 
The Romans used beech-leaves and honey to restore the growth of 
hair, which had fallen from sickness. 

** Mr. Arthur Yotmg, in his Travels in France, speaks of a beech 
at Chantilly, about seventeen miles from Paris, which, he says, ' is* 
straight as an arrow, and not less than eighty or ninety feet high ; 
forty feet to the first branchy and four yards io diameter at five feet 
from the ground.' 

** In the Extraits et Notices des MSS. &c. tome 3, p. 300, it is 
stated that on Ascension Eve, the curate of Douremy, on the borders 
of Lorraine, usually performed a religious ceremony under a beech 
called the Tree of the Fairies, for the express purpose of keeping the 
fairies at a distance. . It was under this tree that the unfortunate 
Joan of Arc paid homage to those imaginary creatures, according 
to her absurd accusers. 

'VOne charge against the Maid of Orleans, (when tried in 1431 for 
witchcraft and heresy,) was her declaration, that St. Margaret and St. 
Catherine had revealed themselves, and spoken to her under the 
great tree, which, as is commonly reported, the fairies frequented. 
Joan acknowledged that she had gone with other gii4s, who amused 
themselves innocently singing and dancing near the beech called 
' Handsome May, or Fairy-tree,* formerly haunted, as people said, 
by the fairies ; but she employed herself there in n\aking nosegays 
for the holy virgin of Douremy ; she had seen angels and the two 
saints above mentioned, not exactly, at the Fairy-tree, but at the 
fountain near iV See her Trial in the Extraits et Notices des MSS. 
tome 3, page 58.) 

'** The timber of these trees in point of actual utility, follows next 
to the oak and the ash, and is little inferior to the elm for water- 
pipes. Between the years 1790 and 1800, when John Aldridge, Esq., 
of New Lodge, St. Leonard's forest, was causing fish-ponds to be 
dug in the neighbourhood, the workmen found scantlings of beech- 
timber and trunks of old trees, squared out, which were supposed 
to have been buried in the earth since the time of the Romans, as 
there is no record mentioning that part of the forest having been 
cleared, or of fish-ponds made there since. Beech-timber is subject 
to worms when exposed to the air without paint. It is used by 
wheelwrights and chairmak^rs, and also by turners for domestic 
wood-ware, such as bowls, shovels, &c. Bedsteads and other furni- 
ture are often made with Uiis timber ; and no wood splits so fine, or 
holds so well together as beech ; so that boxes, sword-sheaths, and a 
variety of other things are made from it. When the art of splitting 
this wood was first known in England, the parties who used it kept 
the method a profound secret for many years. 
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« The inbabitants of London are indebted to this tree for the baskets 
called pottlesy in which they are so well supplied with strawberries. 

No wan did men molest 



Whenonl^r beechen bowls were in request.— Tibcllus. 

" Of the ancient use of beech-timber the poet tells us : — 



In the world's best years the humble shed 



Was happily and well furnished : 

Beech made their chairs, their beds, and the joined stools ; 

Beech made the board, the platters^ and the bowls.' 

" Virgil notices its use in husbandry: — 

* Of beech the plough>tailj and the bending yoke.' 

*f la the pBiitorals of the same author we learn how highly the 
rustics of his country esteemed their beechen bowls, and to what 
perfection carving was carried even in common furniture : — 

' The pawn I proffer shall be fall as good. 

Two bowls I hare, well turned, of beechen wood ; 

Both bv divine Alcimedon were made ; 

To neiiher of them yet the lip is laid ; 

The lids are ivy, grapes in clusters Inrk 

Beneath the earring of the curious work ; 

Two figures on the sides embossed appear ; 

Conon, and — what's his name — who made the sphere. 

And show'd the seasons of the sliding year.' 

** Damatas replies to Menalcas : — 

* And I hare two to match your pair at home, ^ 
The wood the same, from ihe same hand they caiae. 
The kimbo handles seem with bear's foot carred. 
And nerer yet to table have been serred.'— Drydkn. 



'< The beech-tree thrives in chalky or stony ground, where most 
other timber trees will not prosper, and it is found to resist winds on 
i the declivities of hills better than most trees ; where the soil is to- 

lerably good, beech will become fit to be felled in about twenty-five 
i years* There is no tree better calculated to train as espaliers for the 

F • purpose of screening the garden or orchar4 from winds than the 
{, Deech, which when so grown is often found to retain its brown leaves 

i all the winter. 

i ** This tree is propagated by sowing the masts, which should be 

i gathered about the middle of September, when Uiey begin to fall, 

i and spread out on a mat in an airy place for a week to dry, when 

I you may either sow them immediately, or put them into bags to be 

i sown in the spring, when there is less danger of their being de- 

!| stroyed by vermin. These nuts do not require to be covered more 

i than one inch deep in the mould, and it will be observed that only 

a part of them germinates the first year." 
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EXTRACTS. 

Thr actions of men are oftener determined by their 
characters than by their interest — their conduct takes its 
colour more from their acquired tastes, inclinations, and 
habits, than from a deliberate regard to their greatest 
good. It is only on g^eat occasions the mind awakes to 
take an extended purvey of her whole course, and that 
she suffers the dictates of reason to impress a new bias 
upon her moyements. The actions of each day, are, for 
the most part, links which follow each other in the 
chain of custom. Hence the great effort of practical 
wisdom is to imbue the mind with right tastes, affec- 
tions, and habits — the elements of character and masters 
of action. 



Si Ton examine le cours de la destioee humaine, on 
verra que la 16g^ret6 peut conduire k tout ce qu'il y a 
de mauvais dans ce monde. II n'y a que I'enfance 
dans qui la leg^ret^ soit un charme. Quand le terns 
livre rhomme k lui-mSme, ce n'est que dans le s6- 
xieux de son ame qu'il trouve des pensees, des sen- 
timents, 4es yertus. 



> 'I)£8 qu'on se met k n^gocier avec les circonstances 
tout est perdu, car il n'est personne qui n'ait des cif- 
Gonstances. Jjsl le^on qa'il in^porte le plus de donner 
aux hommes dans ce monde, c'est de ne transiger «Tec 
aocune consideration quand il s'agit du devoir. 
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A SKETCH OF a:^NERA.L HISTORY. 

(Continued from page W4.) 

> 

ntOM THB TIME OF JOSEPH'S APPEARANCE IN EGYPT TO THB 

* . . . 9IRTH OF MOSES. ^ 

In the history of Joseph, as presented to us in the 
sublime simplicity of scripture laoguage, we have a pic- 
ture, brief and beautiful, of the mode in wHich the 
Almighty Being rules the affairs of this sublunaj^ world; 
and in the conduct of Joseph an example of the manner 
in which that governance is understood and submitted to 
by his people. Here was no apparent interference with 
the ordinary course of natural events. The envy of 
Joseph's brethren was the natural movement of an evil 
mind against the excellence that shamed it: and the' 
results of that enty were what perhaps they always 
would be, did the fear of God or man not put restraint on 
the indulgence of our passions. God they feared not, 
and from man they hoped their actions might remain 
concealed. They vainly fancied, as others do, that it was 
in their power to defeat the purposes of heaven, to make 
a change in the appointed course of events, determine 
the fortunes of their brother and amend their own. They 
took the measures best suited to their purpose, and rested 
long in the persuasion that they had accomplished it. It 
is even so that the affairs of this world in general are 
transacted. The deeds of darkness and of blood, the 

VOL. I. Y 
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crimes that stain the records of history, the strange eveottf 
and wild confusion that seem to bespeak a world aban- 
doned of its Maker, and left as a bone of contention to 
whoever can find means to prevail over it — all is but the 
result of man's evil passions, seeming to take their way, 
but working m fact far other purpose than their own ; 
fulfilling, ignorantly and unwillingly, the predetermined 
arrangements of that Being, who never for a moment has 
put from his own hands the governance of the world he 
created — the disposal of the creatures he made. 

"it is thus, in the study of history in particular^ we 
would have our readers consider of the events that come 
nndec their observation. The will and purpose of heaven 
in these events will not always be apparent — the most 
appalling and strange deeds pass unexplained and seem^» 
ingly successful. Where was the ruler of the world 
when this was suffered t is the question suggested of our 
ignorance continually. Even where he was when the 
sons of Jacob left their unoffending brother to peiisb 
in the pit. He has explained himself once that we mny 
l^npw. He stood by and interfered npt: he suffered th^ 
iifii^ked to do their deed and return to their homes in 
peacOi with the guilt of murder on their heads and it^ 
fiiture punishment in store. The defenceless brother 
was saved, as it seemed, by accident, qc^ite in the ordinary 
course of things, and sold to perpetual servitude ampng 
a strange people. 

But let us remark how great, how important were tbe 
events that h^ng on this transaction. The crimes of these 
obscure individuals, of which no one on earth took 
heed> gave place to all the marvellous events that befell 
the most distinguished nations upon earth. Joseph's 
greatness in £igypt| the saving of the Israelites from 
famine, their long subjection to Egyptian bonds, their 
miraculous delivery thence, and final establishment in 
Canaan till the coming of the promised King-^were 
these not all laid up in the bosom of Omnipotence, a 
train o^ 9Vf n^s i^, be furtboire^ by a. crime that wauf4. 
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9dem at once to have defeated them ? Speaking by his 
Holy Spirit to the histdrian of these transactions, God 
has fully explained his ends and purposes, and how thejr 
resulted from man's perverseness, that they who listen iJb 
his voice and rely on his providence, may be for ev^r 
answered as to the meaning of his long endurance of the 
deeds transacted in this world, the oppression of the in- 
Boc^t, the success of the wicked, and the perpetration of 
crimes his almighty power might interfere to prevent. 
He stands by, no unconcerned spectator. Were eveiry 
event that passes in our world as fully explained to us, it 
is without doubt that we should find them but the history 
of Joseph and his brethren repeated ^gain and agisun-r-^ 
Hke crimes in like manner defeated or made use of. Btft 
it is not necessary — we have been told it once that we 
may believe it always. 

It was in the y(^ar B.C. 1729, when Joseph the 
youngest son of Jacob^was seventeen years of age, thilt 
he appeared at the court of E^pt as the servant^ or ra« 
tfaer the slate of Potiphar; for we observe that he was 
bought and sold fbr moAey^ of course Was the property 
of his master — an early instaince how power had prevailed 
over the natural rights of men — >ill content with posses- 
sions rightfully acquired by their fathers' industry, they 
daimed possession even of tti^e bodies of their fellow- 
creatures. Joseph, the servant of the living God, in a 
court that knew him not, was prospered and supported, 
and led on to honour, not by miraculous interference, for 
many years elapsed ere he became an object of regard 
'-^^but by the growth of favour naturally attending oh 
tlidse who are at once vir4;uous and successful, subject 
to the same severe reverses that are wont to cross the 
path of distinction in a changeful world. These reverses, 
too, were, as they often are, the result of his adherencb 
to the path of right. But was the God of his fathers 
therefore unjust? Was not his imprisonment the path 
of greatness for which he was preparing? 

Tbirte^ti Jrears elapiled between tfa6 ap|)earing of 
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Joseph as a slave in Egypt, and his elevation to the 
second dignity in the state. The only apparent inter- 
ference of the Deity with the natural course of events 
during these years, was in the dreams and the power 
gpiven to interpret them. But we have sufficient evidence 
that the interpretation of dreams was at that age of the 
world a really existent power; for good reasons, no doubt, 
allowed by him who alone has the right to look into fu- 
turity. We find both by sacred and profane history that 
there was a class of people whose profession it was to 
interpret dreams and explain mysterious events ; and we 
have little reason to doubt but that by divine permission, 
and perhaps by the intervention of evil spirits, they were 
sometimes successful. The Scripture no where tells ns 
their pretensions were altogether false, though they were 
defeated whenever God was especially pleased to conceal 
from them what they sought to know. Also we judge,, 
by the manner in which these divines and soothsayers are 
spoken of in Scripture, that their attempts to pry into 
futurity, though sufiered, were considered as wicked by 
the divine Being — doubtless because they gained their 
information, when they had it, from those powers of dark- 
ness, who, before the coming of our Saviour, held more 
discernible intercourse with the children of men ; as did 
God himself and the good spirits whom he sent to do his 
bidding upon earth. That both the good and the evil 
spirits are still about our path, whispering divine counsels 
in our minds, we haveJittle doubt — but we no more see 
them or hear them — and we may no more expect to do 
so. At the accomplishment of our Saviour's mission 
upon earth, the dream ceased, and the interpretation 
thereof, the oracle was silenced, the spirits condemned 
were cast out for ever from the bosoms in which they 
dwelt, and confined to the silent and imperceptible influ- 
ences they still, exercise over the hearts of the wicked. 

But, at the period of which we are speaking, we are not 
to suppose there was any thing unusual or incredible in 
Joseph's dreams, or in his exact interpretation of the 
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'dreams of others. God permitted these weapons to his 
enemies for their own destruction, and he made us^ of 
them himself, whenever a great and sufficient purpose 
was to be answered — most especially to remind the world 
by which he was forsaken and forgotten, that he still 
reigned, and could set their powers at nought whenever 
he chose to interfere. 

It is evident from the histories of Joseph and of 
Daniel that the power of foretelliog future events was the 
path to high honour and distinction — because it was sup- 
posed that those who were thus successful must be the 
favourites of the unseen powers on whom all men believed 
their future fortunes to depend, though few knew what 
those powers were: all thus acknowledging that th^ 
power of reading future events was an especial permis- 
sion, and not a power natural to man even at that period. 
While Pharoah raised the interpreter of his dreams to 
the highest honours of his kingdom, it does not appear 
that he became any better acquainted with the God who 
gave his servant wisdom to save the land of Egypt from 
a seven years' famine: loudly as the Almighty's voice 
was heard, all men, but his servant Joseph only, refused 
to listen, and gave the honour to another. 

We need not relate the manner in which Joseph was 
restored to his aged parent, and his family transported 
from the land of Canaan, promised of God to be their 
future heritance, into the l^nd of Egypt, where bonds and 
slavery thereafter awaited them. Events so seemingly 
contrary shook not the faith of the aged Jacob — ^he knew 
that what had been promised must be fulfilled, and in holy 
confidence that it would be so, desired he might be buried 
in the land that he living no more expected to return to. 
At Good's command, at one hundred and thirty years of 
age, he passed into Egypt with all his family, amount- 
ing to about seventy persons; and, settled by Pharoah's 
bounty and the protection of Joseph in the land of Od- 
shen, the most fertile part of Egypt, bordering on Arabia, 
ended his days in peace. The family of Jacobs being of 

Y 8 
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a different religion, and no more but humble shepherdi, 
nev/er intermixed with the Egyptians, and though ap- 
pointed of Pbaroah to keep his Socks, supp<Hrted in 
afSuence and multiplying exceedingly, they seem to have 
been despised by the people of the country as persons 
of inferior condition, engaged in a mean employ* 

Seventeen years the aged saint had dwelt in this land, 
when, finding his end approaching, he sent for Joseph his 
son, and entreated to be buried in the grave of his fa- 
thers. On his death-bed, possessed by the Spirit of God 
with a prophetic view of what was to be hereafter, he as- 
sembled his children around him, to bequeath his parting 
blessing, and assign to them in the name of the God he 
trusted, their portion in a land which at present was not 
his to give, nor theirs till long time after. With these 
came Ephraim and Manasseh, the sons of Joseph, who 
were to share their grandsire's blessing. He laid hb 
hands upon them, but by crossing them to lay the right 
upon Ephraim who was the younger, he showed that 
God had preferred him and set him before his brother^ 
as formerly he had done with Esau and Jacob. 

Reuben, Simeon, and Levi» the elder three of Jacobus 
sons, received from the prophetic voice a curse instead 
of a blessing, for great and many had been their crimes. 
To Judah the greatness of the kingdom of Israel was 
committed; of his race was to be born the Saviour of 
the world, now again foretold by the dying prophet 
seventeen centuries before the season of his coming, in 
terms too plain to be mistaken ; for God had neither for- 
gotten nor put aside his original purpose with respect to 
his rebellious world, foretold to Adam ere he departed 
out of Paradise, and thus at intervals repeated to the 
few who yet listened to his words. 

Zebulon had a portion assigned him on the coast, from 
Galilee to the Mediterranean, of which Sidon was after- 
wards the capital. Issachar was to be a laborious tribe, 
devoted to peaceful pursuits. Dan was to be a tribe ex- 
celling in stratagem. Of Gady the descendants were to be 
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great in war. Asher had a rich and luxariant inheri- 
tance on the borders of Carmel. Napthali was to be 
politic and timorous. The race of Benjamin were fierce 
and cruel. On his beloved Joseph the aged father pro- 
nounced a peculiar blessing — the blessings of heaven 
and the favour of the Almighty, together with much 
earthly prosperity. Closing thus in faith his life of a 
hundred and forty-five years, the sainted patriarch de- 
parted from the earth, B.C. 1688, repeating his desire 
to be buried in the land of Canaan. 

In the burial of Jacob we have mention of the custom 
of embalming the bodies of the dead, previous to com- 
mitting them to their native dust. The manner in which 
this ceremony was performed is thus described. The 
body of the departed was sent to the embalmers, or phy- 
sicians, who first took out the brains and entrails, and 
washed them in palm-wine, impregnated with strong as- 
tringent drugs; after which they began to anoint the 
body with oil of cedar, myrrh, cinnamon, and cassia, and 
this lasted thirty days. They next put it into salt of 
nitre during the space of forty days longer ; so that they 
allowed seventy days to complete the ceremony. This 
costly .method of embalming the dead must of course 
have been confined to the wealthy : we know not the 
origin of the custom, and can suppose no motive for it 
but the vain hope of preserving from decay the bodies of 
men, whom their Creator had sentenced to return to the 
4ust from whence they came. As an established custom 
in Egypt, Joseph of course did honour to his parents in 
the eyes of the people by acceding to it — for it does not 
appear that the Israelites had any such custom. 

The funeral of the venerable herdsman was equally mag- 
nificent. Joseph, accompanied by a great concourse of 
people, in chariots and on horses, with all the officers and 
great men of the court, went into Canaan with his family 
to bury their father, thus distinguished in death by reason 
of the greatness of his son. There needs but few remarks 
on the character and life of Jacob. It resembled those 
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of his fathers, Abraham and Isaac, except that it iras 
more interwoveo with the agitations and sorrows of the 
world, from the loss of his favourite Joseph and the wick- 
edness of his other children. But, sAike in sorrow and in 
joy, be loved and served his Maker, and kept pnre from 
every idolatrous mixture the religion of his fathers. 

Meantime the predictions of the heaven-inspired Joseph 
were falfilied. The land of Egypt would have been de- 
populated by seven years' famine^ had not Josepb Imd 
up large quantities of grain during the previous plenty^ 
This he sold to them whilst they had money, and when 
they had none, took in exchange for it their lands and 
even their persons, which thus became Pharoah's— but 
were afterwards restored oh condition of a fifth part of 
their produce being evef after paid for the king's use, a 
claim that was continued in Egypt for many centuries. 
We are not aware that any mention previous to this has 
been made of tribute paid from the people to their sove- 
reign — but it is likely that the custom always existed ; 
since it appears but the result of natural justice, that the 
man who was chosen to protect his fellows and rule ovcfr 
their affairs, should be duly supported by them, and 
enabled, as civilization grew, to maintain his armies and 
promote the arts of peace. 

Trusted of Pharoah and beloved by the people, for 
there is no reason to suppose he ever declined in favoor 
and power, Joseph survived his fathdr fifty-four yeard. 
On his death-bed, he again declared the purpose of 
heaven some time to send back the tsraelities to the land 
of Canaan, and, in confidence of its fulfilment, desired 
that his bones should be carried with them. His body 
was accordingly embalmed and put into a coffin, but 
probably not buried. Joseph died B.C. 1634, at the 
age of a hundred and ten years. 

In reflecting on the life of Joseph, we observe that the 
. world still maintained its wonted course^ and the Creator 
, continued the same mode of government with his crea- 
tures. The wicked as usual opposed to the righteous^— 
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the larger number against the smaller — Joseph's brethren 
dehvering the innocent to death or bonds, because the 
favour of God was with him — all is but the fulfilment of 
that first sad prophecy, that enmity should be betweeo 
the children of God and the children of the wicked one. 
And still, as ever, God preserves his people, directs 
them, governs them, and points to them their portion, 
while he leaves the multitude to their own devices. 
We know not when the brethren* of Joseph died, nor 
ivhether they were buried in Egypt — ^but we observe 
that they were not, as Cain and Esau had been, sepa- 
rated with their descendants from the people of God, 
and lost in the mass of the world that knew him not. 
Themselves wicked and idolatrous, their children were 
yet the inheritors of the promises made to their fathers; 
and with the children of Joseph, were finally settled in 
the land of Canaan, God's acknowledged and dbtin- 
guished people. Our readers can scarcely be unin- 
formed that Joseph is by most considered as a type or 
representation of our Saviour, given to death and 
snffering by those who should have loved him, and risen 
for the preservation of those by whom he was sacrificed. 

Ancient history has attributed to Joseph many of the 
wonderful works of which the origin cannot be traced 
-—'also the introduction of arts and sciences, and various 
refinements of life, whose origin can be traced to Egypt, 
where doubtless they were invented or discovered. But 
this is mere fable, and therefore not much worth atten- 
tion. They might have subsisted there before, or they 
might have been introduced after the residence of 
Joseph at Phatoah'a court. Scripture does not mention 
jhis having taught the Egyptians any thing. 

An interval of about sixty years here breaks the thread 
of sacred' history. Joseph was dead, and his brethren 
were dead, and the circumstances of their establishment 
there were well nigh forgotten of the Egyptians. But 
in this interval the children of Tsrael had increased so 
rapidly in numbers and power, that some have thought 
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there was something miracaloas in their increase; but 
authors in general have made it apparent that with mach 
prosperity and the peculiar blessing of Hieaven on their 
growth, their great numbers were not out of the coarse 
of nature. However this be» the Egyptians became jea- 
lous and alarmed at their greatness, and devised various 
means 'to depress them. We must judge by the means 
used that the Israelites were still considered , as at first, 
their servants, since they imposed on thenk whatever task 
they thought proper. From peaceful shepherds^ which 
in Joseph's time they had been, the Egyptians made of 
them now their most laborious slaves, to work in the 
fields and build them cities. We have here the first 
mention of bricks as used in building, which proves that 
the famous pyramids were not, as some have fancied, 
the work of the children of Israel— since they, as well as 
other of the most celebrated remains of early iodustiy 
and skill, were ^f stone, hewn from the solid rock, Hdt 
made, like bricks, by the labour of man. 

All efforts to depress the growing strength of Israel 
and check their increase by such hard boiidage» proved 
unavailing. The will of heaven prevailed against Che 
will of man — the more they were oppressed,- the more 
they prospered ; till the alarmed and exasperated mon- 
arch, as usual called Pharoah in scripture, by some 
supposed to be the Memnon or Amenopolis of EgypticOi 
history, thought at once to strike the fatal blow, by 
ordering every male child that was born to be cast into 
the Nile. It was at this fearfdl period Moses was born, 
the predicted deliverer of his people, whom the Israelites 
were at this time expecting ; and it is not unlikely that 
the rumour of such a prediction had still mote excited 
the fears of the king of Egypt, lest the children of 
Israel should escape his bonds* 

(To be continued, J 
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C Continued from page IM.J 

Hard and but little worth that heart must be, 
That is not mellow'd by adversity. 
Banish'd, proscribed, our second Charles had known 
From earliest years misfortune's adverse frown. 
Had seen his father on the scaffold die — 
In lowly gui«e himself obliged to fly — , 
But Charles had little learn 'd in sorrow's school. 
Despotic profligate, ill fit to rule. 

Yet England bore the yoke, till second James 
Kindled rebellion's scai'cely smothered flames. 
Freedom, Religion, all was now at stake — 
Can Heaven forgive rebellion for their sake ? 
Perhaps our Maker with propitious eye, 
Look'd on our country's threatened misery ; 
And spoke to save from the returning yoke 
Of papal tyranny so lately broke. 
We are too blest to wish the deed undone 
That placed King William upon James's throne. 
Mid holy monks, in deep monastic gloom. 
The exil'd monarch found a fitter home : 
And still the day is dear to Britain's land 
That gave the sceptre to third William's hand- 
To female rule the sceptre pass'd again. 
And Anna reign *d, her country's honour'd Queen. 
Brilliant in names of note that wide and far, 
Bore England's banner to successful war, 
Her reign gave promise of our growing bliss ; 
Peaceful at home in liberty's increase. 

And then first George the royal robe must wear, 
A name that later days have render'd dear : 
Though jealous liberty uneasy grew 
To see her crown upon a foreign brow. 

In the last years of second George's reign 
With wars domestic England bled again, 
fcng James's heirs return'd to claim their own — 
England was firm— the Brunswick kept the cro^^. 
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And left it on a brow that honoar'd wean 
His brilliant diadem through three-score years. 

We need no page of history to impart 
Worth that is felt in every subject heart. 
From the low peasant, who, secure and free, 
Takes his spare meal beneath some native tree. 
Asks of his neighbour how the country fares, 
And fearless lists the tale of distant wars — 
To him whose goodly lands, with plenty spread. 
Ne'er felt the pressure of a hostile tread ; 
Whose lofty turret and embattled tower 
Have never trembled at the cannon's roar — 
All have a voice of gratitude to raise 
To him who left his country what it is. 
Who does not know how England slept secure 
While tyranny was couching at her door, 
And durst not enter ? Who that cannot tell 
How England stood when all beside her fell ? 
And if there be a heart that loves the fane 
Cold infidelity assails in vain — 
The fane where He we worship is ador'd — 
In conscious liberty, from wrong secur'd — 
That heart shall kindle with a grateful flame 
At thought of our departed monarch's name, 
Whose gentle piety and holy trust 
Preserved the fabric, tottering to the dust ; 
When infidelity went boldly round, 
And levelled all beside it to the ground. 
Far other crown adorns his temples now 
Than that which loitered on his silver'd brow : 
But even there his spirit may be mov*d 
With holy joy to see the cause he lov'd, 
Religion's weal, that felt his fostering hand, 
Still growing and still smiling on his land; 
While freedom, piety, and justice, claim 
Still as their own the sainted monarch's name. 
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FSNELON. 

C Continued from page 206.^ 

The power of Louis XIV. could sentence the Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai to banishment from his court and 
from the society of his friends, but it could not condemn 
him to obscurity. He was visited in his retreat by many 
eminent persons, to whom an interview with Fenfelon was 
a main object of their travels in France, seeking of him 
counsel and instruction. Among the rest by James 
Stuart, the son of the deposed James II. of England, 
who at that period still kept the hope of ascending the 
throne of his fathers. In contemplation of such a possi- 
bility, Fenelon gave him this advice. — " De ne jamais 
forcer ses sujets ^ changer leur religion. NuUe puissance 
humaine ne peut forcer, lui dit-il, le retranchment im- 
pkuktrdhle de la liberte du coeur. La force ne peut 
jamais persuader les hommes ; elle ne fait que des hypo- 
crites. Quand les rois se m^lent de la religion, au lieu 
de la prot^ger, ils la mettent en servitude. Accordez 
done k tons la liberty civile, non en impronvant tout 
oomme indiflT^rent, mais en sonffrant avec patience tout 
ce que Dieu souffre, et en t&chant de rameher les hommes 
par une douce persuasion." 

In this, as on all other occasions, F6n61on avows him- 
self no approver of the persecuting spirit of the Roman 
Church. We have heard him accused of persecution 
towards the Jansenists — but we are happy to find on the 
closer examination of his life and sentiments, that his 
mild and moderate writings were the only weapons he 
used against them. 

That he was firm in opposition to them and ta the 
truths for which they suffered, is most true — ^but it is 
equally so that he throughout avowed his disapprobation 
of the harsh measures used to subdue then!. Our 
readers ^re aware that the Jansenists, themselves Eloman 
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Catholics, and never in fonn and profession separated 
from that church, were opposed and cruelly persecnted 
by the Jesuits and the larger part of the French church 
on account'of some differences of doctrine, in whic& the 
Jansenists approached nearer to the Protestant faith, 
and to the gospel truth. In the reign of Louis XIV. their 
monastery of Port Royal was rased to the ground, its 
pious inhabitants chased from their homes and subjected 
to imprisonments and cruelties of every description, 
which they endured with firmness, rather than sign a re- 
cantation of the truths they believed. Of this act we 
have F6n61on's opinion in a letter to the Duke of 
Chevreuse, in which he writes. — ** Un coup d'autorite, 
comme celui qu'on vient de faire k Port Royal, ne pent 
qu'exciter la compassion publique pour ces filles, et 
rindignation centre leurs pers^cuteurs." 

In his own diocese the Archbishop received them^^^ith 
kindness, and allowed them to remain in peace ; an in- 
dulgence he also extended as far as possible to the 
Protestants, which occasioned him to be charged by his 
enemies with being indifferent to all religions. 

It was about this period that P^re Quesnel, a Jansenist, 
published his *' Reflections on the New Testament," a book 
still much esteemed by us, but violently condemned at 
that time as in opposition to the doctrines of the church. 
Pension, who with all his piety and Christian spirit, was 
a most firm adherent to the Church of Rome, was among 
those who wrote against it. While we rejoice to find in 
all his opposition the mildness, and moderation, and 
charity that become a Christian, we cannot but lament 
the blindness and error that placed such a man among 
the oppbsers of what appears to us no more than the 
truth. 

Nor was it in questions of religion only that the 
voice of F6n61on was heard from his retreat. The situa- 
tion, of his ruined and suffering country called forth all 
the powers of his extensive intellect, and without know- 
ing whence it came, his counsel was frequently heafd in 
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the isoiirt of Louis, transmitted in a great variety of me- 
morials to his friends the Dakes of Beanyilliers and 
Cfaevreuse. The determination of Lonis to place his 
grandson on the throne of Spain, had armed against him 
the nnited powers of England, Austria, knd Holland. 
The great Duke of Marlborough and the Prince Eugene 
defeated his armies in every quarter, ravaged Ms 
country, and threatened to Approach the very gates of 
Paris. Hie king's coffers were exhausted by previotts 
extravagance, his armies in mutiny for want of pay, and 
the people perishing from famine. To such a condition 
had what the French called the glorious reign of Louis 
the Great reduced his unhappy country. Of the wretched 
state of France in 1710 F6n61on thus speaks. '' Le 
{Nrdt manque souvent aux soldats ; le pain mSme leur^ 
manqu6 souvent plusieurs jours— les fonds de toutes les 
irilles sent ^puis^s ; on en a pris pour le roi les revenus 
de dix BUS d'avance. Les Frangais qui sont prisonnieris 
en Hollande, y meurent de faim, faute de payement de 
la p^tt du roi. On accable tout le pays par la demande 
des chariots ; on tue les chevaux des paysans : c'est d6- 
tmire le bbourage pour les anuses prochaines et ne laisser 
aucune esp^rance pour faire vivre les peuples — ^la na- 
tion tombe dans I'opprobre ; elle' devjent Fobjet de la 
derision publique* Youiir me direz que Dieu soutiendra 
la France; mais je vous demande oil en est la promesse t 
Avez-vous quelque garant pour des miracles? II vous 
en faut sans doute pour vous soutenir comme en Fair. 
Les meritez^vous dans un tems oil votre mine prochaine 
et to tale ne pent vous corriger?" 

During the winter of 1709, the army of the king was 
prindpally indebted to the Archbishop of Cambrai for 
support. The name of F6n6lon was respected by the 
invading army ; and wherever they approached the lands 
that belonged to him, they set a guard over it to preserve 
the com and woods from depredation. On one occasion, 
the allied armies being within sight of the Chateau Cam* 
bresiii, which was filled with grain belonging to the Arch- 
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bishop, the Dake of Marlborough, findings, in the extreme 
scarcity of provisions, it would be impossible loog to 
withhold this supply from his army, gave notice to Fen6- 
loni and sent a detachment of his own soldiers to convey 
it for him to a place of safety. These magazines of 
com he gave up to the king's army, thus saving them for 
the time from famine. He thus writes; ''Si on man- 
quoit par malheur d'argent poiir de si pressans besoins, 
j'offre ma vaisselle d'argent et tous mes autres effets, 
ainsi que le pen qui me reste de bl^.** 

Compelled to cede to the enemy all his former con- 
quests, and seeing his country on the very brink of ruin, 
Louis was reduced to desire that, to save France from 
destruction, his grandjson Philip should resign the throne 
of Spain. Such had long been the advice of F6o61on, 
and such must have been the issue, had not the sudden 
death of Joseph, Emperor of Austria, and the disgrace 
of Marlborough at the English courts saved France from 
the ruin that threatened her. 
. We have before observed that Fen6lpn }iad been pro- 
hibited all intercourse with the Duke of Burgundy, his 
former pupil, now grown to manhood and commanding 
in the armies. But though forbidden all direct commu- 
nication, the counsels-of Fen^Ion continued to be the 
guide of his character and conduct. In letters addressed 
to the Dukes of Beauvilliers and Chevreuse,. we find 
advice to the young prince under every circumstance in 
which he was placed. At the court, with the army — 
when slandered and depressed during the life-time of a 
father who almost hated him — in the influence and favour 
to which he arose on becoming Dauphin at his father's 
decease — and finally in the last hours of sorrow and of 
death, F6nelon continued to his pupil his sage and holy 
counsels : and the young prince never ceased to love and 
respect the Archbishop as one to whom he owed all that 
was best in his character. 

'' J'aime M. le Due de Bourgogne," writes he to M. de 
Beauvilliers, *' nonobstant ses d^fauts les plus choquans. 
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Je Toas prie de ne yous rel&cher jamais de-Totre ami! 
poor Iqi. iDspirez-lui nne pi6t6 douce, commode, simpi 
exacte,- ferme, sans 6tre ni &pre ni scrnpuleuse sur I 
minuties : il n'y a que rimperfection qui exige la pe 
fection avec &pret6." Our limits allow us not to quo 
an tbis piotis and excellent counsel. We perceive fro 
the general tenor of it, that the pupil of F&n61on wi 
eharged bj the world with too much attention to religic 
which his family and the court failed not to attribute 
the education received from the Archbishop of Cambi: 
in his childhood. We find among the letters varioi 
references to the charge, and cautions not to provoke 
by needless particularity, and habits unbefitting his rai 
and station. On.ene such occasion he thus writes, allv 
iog to the Prince : ''II ne doit donner au public de sp<! 
tacle sur la pi6t6 que dans les occasions de devoir, oii 
r^gle soufTriroit s'il ne la suivoit pas aux yeux du mon< I 
Par exemple, il doit ^tre modeste et recueilli k la mes i 
faire librement ses devotions toutes les fois qu'il I 
convient de les faire pour son avancement spiritui 
s'abstenir de toute moquerie, de toute conversation lib : 
imposer silence 1^-dessus aux inf6rieurs par son s6riei ; 
par sa retenue ; tout celalui donnerabeaucoup d'autori 
mais quand il fait ses d6votions hors du grand joui 
doit choisur les henres et les lieux qui d^robent le p 
cette action aux yeux des courtisans; du reste, il i 
doit jamais donner aucune demonstration de ses sei 
mens ; on les sait assez. La seule r^gularit^ pour I 
devoirs g6n6raux, et sa retenue k regard du mal, d^ i 
deront sujfisamment pour T^dification n6cessaire." 

" J'oubliois de vous dire, qu'un homme venu de 'V 
sailles pretend que M. le due de Bourgogne a dit ( i 
ce que la France soufire maintenant vient de Dieu, | 
veut nous faire expier nos fautes pass^es. Si ce pri 
a parl6 ainsi, il n'a pas assez m6nag6 la reputation i 
roi : on est bless6 avec raison d'une devotion qui se bo i 
k critiquer son grand-p^re." We would mark to 
readers this observation — sorry as we are to observe i i 
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too much of young people's religion in the present day 
consists in criticising and censuring those whom they 
ought to respect— on whose character they should be 
silent, if they cannot approve. 

With the faithfulness of a friend and guardian, Fknk- 
lon repeats to the young prince every repoit of his de» 
fects or misconduct of whatever kind, and thus concludes 
his letter. — '' Les bruits m^me les plus injustes ne sont 
pas inutiles k savoir quand le coeur est bon et grand, 
comme vous I'avez, Dieu merci." 

" On dit m^me que vos maximes scrupuleuses vont 
^usqu'^ ralenter votre zh\e pour la conversation des con^ 
quotes du roi ; et Ton ne manque pas d'attribuer ce 
scrupule k I'^ducation que je vous ai donn^e dans votre 
enfance. Vous savez. Monsieur, cpmbien j'ai ktk 
eloign^ de vous donner de tels sentimeus; mais il ne 
Skagit nullement de moi, qui ne m6rite d'etre compt6 
pour rien ; il s'agit de I'^tat et des armes du roi ; que je 
suis sAr que vous voulez soutenir avec toute la fermet6 
et la vigueur possible." 

The death of the Dauphin, father of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, despised and unregretted, by raising the young 
prince to the situation of immediate heir to the throne^ 
the king also being now aged, made a great change in 
publick conduct towards those who were considered as 
his friends, and the disgraced prelate among the rest 
began to be courted by the interested great. Cambrai 
suddenly became the only road to every part of Flan- 
ders ; and none could pass to the army or* to the neigh- 
bouring provinces without a visit to the Archbishop. 

It was under this change of circumstances, and in the 
near prospect of his pupil's accession to the throne, that 
F6o^lon employed himself in drawing out new plans of 
government, and various methods of reform and amelio- 
ration of his suSering country, consumed almost to ruin 
by despotism and misgovernment. Ever the friend of 
religion, liberty, and moderation, his schemes were such 
as might well insure happiness to a people — whether or 
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not they were practicable, Providence forbade the op- 
portunity to prove. Far other changes than the peaeefal 
and quipt reform of government proposed by F^n^on, 
were in reserve for that unhappy country. 

While Fen^lon was thus preparing counsels for his 
future sovereign and happiness for his country, and pear-, 
haps anticipating for himself a reunion with his royal 
pupil, and with the friends from whom he had lived 
twelve years in banishment, the sudden death of the 
Duke of Burgundy closed these prospects for ever. A 
fever carried off, within a few days of each other, this 
young prince, at twenty-nine years of age, his wife, and 
eldest son. The Duchess of Burgundy died first, od 
the 12th of February, 1712. F6n61on hastened to ad- 
dress to the prince a word of consolation in his affliction, 
but at the very moment in which he wrote, the prince 
was himself breathing his last, leaving him to need the 
counsel thus addressed to one who needed it no longer : 
— *' Ce n'est pas tout que de n'aimer que ce qu'on doit 
aimer. Dieu jaloux veut qu'on ne Taime que pour lui^ 
et de son amour. II nous defend de nous attacher aux 
pbjets de nos afiections jusqu'^ en faire une partie de 
uons-m^mes, de peur que notre coeur ne soit trop 
cruellement fl6tri et dechir^, lorsque aous en sommes 
s6par6s. 

''Tout ce qu'on aime le plus 16gitimement ici has, 
nous prepare une sensible douleur, parce-qu'il est de na- 
ture h, nous 6tre bientdt enlev6. Nous ne devons point 
aimer ce qui nous est cher, plus que nous-mSmes; on, 
nous ne devons point aimer nous-memes que pour Dieu. 
Dieu n'afflige que par amour; il est le Dieu de conso- 
lation; il essuie les larmes qu'il fait r^pandre; il fait 
retrouver en lui tout ce qu'on croit perdu ; il sauve la 
personne que la prosp6rit6 mondaine auroit s6duite, et 
il d^tache celle qui n'etoit pas assez detachee. 

The prince died on the 18th of February, and Fenelon 
felt, doubtless, the force of the words he had written, 
when he exclaimed on hearing the intelligence, '* Tons 
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mes Kens sont rompBs — rien ne m'attacbe plus k la 
terre." 

F^D^lon appears to have saffered some uneasiness on 
acconnt of the letters and papers he had addressed to 
the Dake of Burgandy, which wonld be tovmd and pro- 
bably disapproved, as all his counsels had been, by tfi^ 
tenacious Louis. But he was thus reassured by a letter 
from Madame de Maintenon, addressed to his friend M. 
de BeauTiliiers ; — ** Je voulois tous renvoyer toutce qui 
sty est tronvi de tous et djd M. de Cambrai, mais le rot 
a Toulu le br&ter hii-m6me^ Je tous avoue que j'y id en 
un grand regpret, car jfunais on ne pent ecrire rien de si 
beau et de si bon ; et si le prince que nous pleurons a eu 
quelques defauts, ce n'est pas pour avoir re^u des con- 
soils trop timides, ni qu'on I'ait trop flatte. On pent 
dire que ceux qui vont droit ne sont jamsus confus." 

Fenelon had now more than ever to mourn over the 
fearful prospects that overhung his country. Louis XFV. 
was upwards of seventy years of age. Hb son, his 
grandson, and great grandson, had expired before Mm, 
leaving a feeble infant the claimant to the crown — ^while 
the vices and infidelity of the abandoned Duke of Or« 
leans, who would clai^ the regency, threatened destruc- 
tion to all that is most valuable to a nation. Even by 
this wicked prince the archbishop was much respected. 
It was for him he at this time wrote his beautiful letters, 
since published, on the Worship of the Divinity, the Im- 
morti^lity of the Soul, and Free-will. As they are in 
print we need not particularly speak of them. At this 
time also the controversy was renewed against the F^re 
Quesnel, and his works condemned by the Pope — ^but 
not without so much division in the church of France, 
as threatened new discords to the distracted kingdom. 
Some have thought that Louis XIV., in the difficulties 
of all sorts in which he found himself involved, would 
have had recourse to the talents and assistance of Fene- 
lon — ^bnt there is more reason to believe he continued 
in decided aversion to him to the last. ^ 



Whatever were the king's disposition, it was no more 
the time. One after the other, Fen^Ion saw depart all 
the friends whose faithful attachment had been the en- 
joyment and solace of his life. The Abb6 de Langerbn, 
with whom he had passed his early years — who had been 
associated with him in the education of the princesi and 
s)iaring his disgrace, never after parted from him-— the 
Dukes of Beauvilliers and Chevreuse, his attached and 
faithful friends, who, even in the years of his disgrace^ 
had shared all his thoughts, and been guided by his 
counsels — one after another expired before him. Oa 
occasion of the illness of the last, he thus writes to the 
Abbe Beaumont: Je ne vis plus que de ramiti6; et 
ce sera.l'amiti^ qui me fera mourir. Je sens comibien 
je vous aime, et c'est ce qui m'alarme le plus: car-Dieu 
xn'ote les personnes que j'aime le plus. II faut que je 
les aime mal, puisque Dieu tonrne sa mis6ricorde ou sa 
jalousie k m'en priver." 

The last letter written by the hand of F6n61on was 
one of consolation to the Duchess of Beauvilliers, written 
three days before his death, containing these words — 
" Nous retrouverons bient6t ce que nous n'aurons point 
perdu; nous en approchons tons les jours k grand pas; 
encore un peu, et il n'y aura plus de qui pleurer." 

On the 1st of January, 1715, F^nelon was attacked 
with the illness of which he died. He survived but six 
days, during whit;h time he desired the holy Scriptures 
might be read to him almost continually. He especially 
delighted to hear the last verses of the fourth and the 
first nine verses of the fifth chapter of II. Corinthians, 
frequently exclaiming, '* R6petez, rep4tez-moi ces di^ 
vines paroles." Having given his parting benediction 
to his family and domestics, and dictated a brief letter 
to the king, recommending the diocese and church in 
general to his care, F^nelon died 7th of January, 1715, 
at sixty-four years of age. 

Knowing, as we do, that Fenelon lived and died a 
firm adherent to the Roman Catholic Church, we must 
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uafpoBe some degree of error mixed wilb his piety and 
moat sincere devotion. But the entire renanciatioQ of 
lumself and simple dependence on his Savionr> so pro* 
minent in ail his life and writings, leave ns assuredly no 
doubt that his errors were in things not essential, while 
his heart was sincerely and tmly Christian. The friends 
and the enemies of religion have alike left testimony to 
the. consistent piety of his character, as well as to lus 
great talents. Even Voltaire, who rarely admired what 
was good, says, /* F6n61on was the most charming man 
at the court. He had, a heart naturally tender, with a 
sweet and lively imagination, and a mind much cultivated. 
He was a man of taste, and preferred the affecting and 
sublime in divinity to what was morose and difficult. 
His imagination was warmed with candour and virtue, as 
others are inflamed by their passions. He loved Giod 
purely for himself.'' 

His writings remain to us as evidences at once of hn 
piety and talents. The deep spirituality of hb feelings, 
his intimate knowledge of the human heart, his humble 
dependence and holy acquiescence in the will of Grod, 
with the elegance of language in which they are ex* 
pressed, must make them ever delightful to the pious and 
the thoughtful. The " OBuvres Spirituelles" we consider 
the most beautiful of his works. It is not reading for 
the very young, nor to be tasted by the careless in reli* 
gion — ^but we may find occasion to make useful extracts 
from its pages. No writer seems to us so deeply con- 
scious of the deceitfulness and the evasions of the human 
heart, indulging, even in our best actions, a wilful and 
selfish . disposition. His religion looks below the sur- 
face, and treats with the most secret feelingrs of the 
bosom. How forcibly in the following passage he pur- 
sues our pride even into the hiding-place in which it 
calls itself humility. *' Laissez-vous bumilier. Le si- 
lence et la paix dans Fhumiliation sent le vrai bien de 
Tame. On seroit tent^ de parler homblement, et on en 
anroit xniUe beaux pretextes : mais il est encore meilleur 
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de w^ taire humUement. L'hnmilit6 qiii parle encore 
eat eBcore siispecte. En parlant, Famoor-propre s# 
soBlagje ua pen." But we forbear the qaotatioas we 
adgbi be tempted to make ftom these beautifal c^tti- 
positionSy sens&le that a perception of their excellenee 
aikd truth can scarcely be expected at an age wheir we 
have smaU knowledge of human natare in others or in 
ouTaelves. 



REFLECTIONS 

ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 



All Scripture is given by inspiration of^ God, and is 
profitahle for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
fpr instruction in righteousness. — II. TiM. iii. 10. 

To read the Bible with advantage, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to become convinced that itis the word of God, 
and in order to arrive at this conviction^ we should ex* 
amine the evidences^ both- external and internal, which 
have been adduced to prove this most important point* 
Bfiit this once admittedy we should without reserve re-f 
serve all, and^ hear God speaking to us in one part as 
wall as in- another. It is not uncommon to hear our Lord's 
discourses, as related by the Evangelists, preferred to 
St« Paul's Epistles — now surely this preference would 
not have that undue weight, which it sometimes has, if it 
were remembered that the same spirit inspired all the 
writers of the .New Testamqpt, that two of the Evan- 
grists, SU Mark and St. Luke, were not Aposties, while 
St* Peter, St. James, and iSt. Jude, were; and that 
St. Paul was a '* chosen vessel, not a whit behind tiie 
very chiefest Aposties." It was nioreover to be expected 
that the Apoaties after our Lord's asjpension would more 
fally unfold the doctrines of the Gospel, as our Lord had 
told them not only that the Spirit should bring to their 
rfinemfarance the things .they had heard, but should reveal< 
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new thiugSy and things which they were not then able to 
bear ; and who had a larger measure of the gifts and 
graces of the Spirit bestowed on him, than he who was 
V caught up into the third heaven and heard unspeakable 
words r If any should happen to feel this undue pre- 
ference, it would be well worth while, 1st, by the exami- 
nation of evidences, to become convinced that a/Z, &c., 
II. Tim. iii. 16; and 2nd, to compare spiritual things 
with spiritual, by which method it will be found that what 
is written in one place is not contradicted, bat confirmed 
by what is said in others — and for the very reason, be« 
cause all is the mind of the same Spirit. S. 

Those that seek me early shall find me. — Pro v. viii. 17. 

It is true that the grace of God is not confined to age 
and circumstances, and that there is hope in the eleventh 
hour ; bui there is much more reason to hope, that the 
seed scattered bv the minister of God will be sown in 
the hearts of the young — ^take deep root downwards, and 
bring forth fruit upward. The ground of the heart has 
not as yet been pre-occupied and filled up with the cares 
and vanities of life — prejudices have not been imbibed 
and cherished — and, though the natural heat and fervour 
of youth are not easily restrained, yet habits have not been 
acquired and so long indulged in, that they cannot with 
comparative ease be relinquished and forsaken. Besides 
all the advantages of an early acquaintance with God, yire 
are encouraged to seek Him by the positive promise 
given above, that those who do seek him early shall find 
him — and they that find, fin^ a portion for time and for 
eternity. O that all those who are setting out with light 
hearts on their journey through life, would remember 
that this life is only a passage to eternity, and that except 
Jesus is their guide, their king, their shepherd, and 
friend, they will have none to be with them when they 
pass through the valley of the shadow of death ! Oi:hat 
they would believe that all their light and airy. prospects 
of worldly pleasure will not be realized-— that the real 
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enjoyment of life will not be diminished but heightened 
and improved by taking up the yoke of Chris(> and learn* 
ing of him who is meek and lowly in heart, for his yoke 
is easy and his burden light — his ways are ways of plea- 
santnesSy and his paths are paths of peace. S. 

II. Pet BR m.from the Sth to the 18th verse. 

We judge the 'Lord by " feeble sense," therefore in 
considering the term of our lives, we seem to imagine 
that our years, and the lengthened steps of our pilgrim- 
age, are as slowly numbered by him, as they are by our- 
selves. It is a thought of too great immensity for our 
limited comprehension, that the space of time allotted to 
hundreds of generations among men, should pass as 
swiftly before the Almighty Mind, as the transient mo- 
ments of a day. It is also a thought '* too wonderfuP 
for us to ** attain unto," that each individual in each of 
those generations should be equally marked, governed, . 
and preserved by God ; that not the human race only, 
but every created thing, every sparrow that falleth to the 
ground, is under the eye of our heavenly Father. *• He 
feedeth the young ravens," and ''the young lions seek 
their meat from God." How much more then shall 
the immortal soul of man be the object of his care and 
concern ! How impossible that it can perish unregarded 
of the Lord! For he 'Ms not slack concerning his pro- 
mise;" he cannot fail towards us, as we fail in our 
promises to our fellow-creatures; nothing cai^ prevent 
the accomplishment of his designs — no power can arrest 
the working of his decrees, ^is eyes are over the whole 
earth, his ears are open to the cries of all his creatures^ 
and so merciful is our God, that he is " long suffering" 
to all, not being " willing that any should perish, but that 
all should come to repentance." He does not, thei^efore, 
limit his promises ; " the Lord's hand is not shortened 
that it cannot save, neither is his ear heavy that it cannot 
hear," but he hasteth to do good to those who draw near 
to him. Why do we then defer our approaches to hii 
VOL. I. ▲ a 
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gracipus throne t Let us remember tjiat bia counsels ar^ 
.not open to us» and. tb^t whilst he numbereth aU oar 
^ays, he doth not reveal to us the hour qt our departure 
hence; it '' wiU come as a thief in the night/' and at an 
hour when we think not of it. O ma; we ia that awful 
moment unclose our eyes upon '' a new heaven and a 
jiew earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness/' Seeing 
that we look for such things, that our treasures are therein, 
that our incorruptible, undefiled, unfading inheritance i^ 
with God, how should the tenour of our lives below ac- 
cord with those hopes and those affections which are set 
on things above! How should our thoughts be purified 
as a preparation for the enjoyment of those pleasures 
which are at the right hand of Goi}, and how should we 
daily " walk worthy of the vocation whereunto we axe 
called!" 

"There is a rest for the people of God,*' but we are 
not fitted to enter it, if, in the anticipation of this blest 
promise, we are influenced by no other desire than that 
of escaping from a world of pain and sorrow. A more 
exalted hope of the " day of God," is surely the portion 
of the believer. He bastes unto the coming of that da; 
which is for ever to destroy the sin that dwells^ withii^ 
him, and which is to perfect his holiness in the presence 
of theXord. He looks for those new heavens, and that 
new earth, because therein dwelleth righteousness,, and 
whilst he rejoices that he shall behold the glory and great 
majesty of his Redeemer, he is diligent that he may be 
found of him in peace, without spot, and blameless. For 
if we stedfastly believe in Him who is the advocate for 
sinners, " giving all diligence" to add to our faith every 
heavenly virtue, " growing in grace, and in the know- 
ledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ," He will 
deliver us out of temptations, and will *' present us 
faultless before the presence of his glory." We may in- 
deed ** account" his "long suffering''' to be " salvation^" 
for he is not extreme to mark our transgressions, lest 
" the spirit should fail before Hipj, and the souls vhicb 
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tie has made. ** He waits to be gracious, that he may 
not give us over unto eternal death; an^ in his mercy, 
he chastens and corrects us *' till we acknowledge our 
offence, and seek his face/' for he knoweth that it is 
" ia our afflictions that we shall seek him early/' 

'* liOt us/' therefore, " search, and try our ways, and 
tarn again iinto the Lord ; let us lift up our hearts with 
otn: hands unto God in the heavens/' for though we hkie 
ali ** transgressed," we have all "rebelled," yet He 
•* pardoneth iniquity," and ** retaineth not his anger for 
ever, because he delighteth in mercy." Y. 

And hallow my sabbaths^ that they may he a sign be" 
tween me and youy that ye may know that I am the 
Ifordyour God. — EzekieL xx. 20. 

But if we hallow them not, of what is it the sign? 
The Lord himself has appointed the test. He made b|s 
sabbath a sign to man that he takes care for him — that 
he bethinks himself of him — that he is his protector and 
his friend. He made it to himself a sign that the man 
who hallowed it gave heed to him, that he sought him, 
believed him, trusted him. God chose this test, and it 
holds good. If we hallow his sabbaths, it is a sign we 
choose him for our Lord and God, delight in his service, 
and desire to do his will : so choosing, so delighting, so 
desiring, we may know it on his word, that he is what 
\ve would have him, bur Lord and God. The sign is 
sure, for he has appointed it. But if we have no plea- 
sure In his sabbaths, if we refuse to hallow them, like 
them the least of all the week, and endeavour to be rid 
of them the best we may, there is a sign, indeed, but far 
other than was appointed — there is a sign we neither 
love, nor desire, nor obey him, and therefore — it is a 
fearful thought — we cannot know he is the Lord out 
God, 
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THE LISTENER.— No. V. 

AiiL who enter on the world are in pnrsoit of happi- 
ness ; each one questions of another where it is, or fan- 
cies he perceives it from afar; but very few confess 
that they have found itr The young, starting into lifo 
with sanguine hopes and spirits gay, expect it every 
where : the more experienced, having sought it long and 
found it not, decide that it is no where. The moralist 
tells n^ there is no such thing. The historian almost 
proves it by the miseries he details. Poverty says, It is 
not with me«— and wealth says. Not with me. Splendour 
dashes by the cottage door, heaves the rich jewel on her 
bosom with a sigh, and says the dwellers there are hap- 
pier than she is. Penury looks out upon her. as she 
passes, loathes her own portion, and silently envies what 
she must not share. Ignorance, with dazzled and niia- 
judging eye, admires the learned and esteems them 
happy. Learning decides that ** ignorance is bliss," and 
bewails the enlargement of capacity it cannot find enough 
to fill. Wherever we ask, the answer is still, ** Seek 
farther.*' Is it so, then, that there is no happiness on 
earth ? Or, if it does exist, is it a thing of circumstance, 
confined to certain states, dependent on rank and sta- 
tion — here to-day and gone to-morrow, in miserable de- 
pendence on the casualties of life ? We are often asked 
the question by those of whom the world is yet untried^ 
who, even in the spring time of their mirth, are fain to 
hear the complaints of all around them, and well may 
wonder what they mean. We affect not to answer ques- 
tions which never were answered yet — but we can tell 
a story of something that our ear has heard and our eye 
has seen, and that many beside can testify to be the 
truth. And well may we, who so often list to what we 
like not, be allowed for once to tell a pleasant tale. 

Distant something more than a mile from the village 
of Desford, in Leicestershire, at the lower extremity of 
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a steep and rugged lane, was seen an obscure and melan- 
choly hovel. The door stood not wide to invite observa- 
tion; the cheerful fire gleamed not through the case- 
ment to excita attention from the passenger. The low 
roof and outer wall were but just perceived among the 
branches of the hedge-row, uncultured and untrimmed^ 
that ran between it and the road. As if there were no- 
thing;; there that any one might seek, no way of access 
presented itself, and the step of curiosity that would per- 
sist in finding entrance, must pass over mud and Jbriars 
to obtain it. Having reached the door with difficulty, a 
sight presented itself such as the eye of delicacy is not 
wont to look upon. It was not the gay contentedness of 
peasant life, th^t poets tell of, and prosperity sometimes 
stoops to envy. It was not the labourer resting from his 
toil, the ruddy child exulting in its hard, scant meal, .the 
housewife singing blithely at her wheel, the repose of 
health and fearlessness — ^pictures that so often persuade 
us happiness has her dwelling in the cabins of the poor. 
The room was dark and dirty — there was nothing on tha 
walls but the bare beams, too ill-joined to exclude the 
weather, with crevices in vain attempted to be stopped 
by rent and moulded paper. A few broken utensils 
hnq^ about the room — ^a table and some broken chairs 
were all the furniture, except what seemed intended for 
a bed, yet promised small repose. The close and smoky 
atmosphere of the apartment, gave to it the last colour- 
ing of discomfort and disease. Within there sat a figure 
such as the pencil well might choose for the portrait of 
wretchedness. Quite grey, and very old,, and scarcely 
clothed, a woman was seen sitting by the fire-place, 
seemingly unconscious of all that (massed around her. 
Her features were remarkably large, and in expressicm 
harsh — her white hair, turned back from the forehead, 
hung uncombed upon her shoulders — her withered arm 
stretched without motion on her knee, in form and 
colouring seemed nothing that had lived — her eye was 
fixed on the wall before her — ^an expression of snfiering 

A a 3 
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and a faint movement of the lip, alone giving token of 
existence. 

Placed with her back towards the door» she perceived 
not the intrasion, and while T paused to listen apd to 
gaze, I might have determined that here at least was a 
spot where happiness conld not dwell— one being, at 
least, to whom enjoyment upon earth must be forbidden 
by external circumstance — with whom to live was of ne- 
cessity to be wretched. Well might the Listener in such 
a scene as this be startled by expressions of delight, 
strangely contrasted with the murmurs we are wont to 
h^ar amid the world's abundance. But it was even so. 
From the pale, shrivelled lips of this poor woman, we 
heard a whispering expression of enjoyment, scarcely 
articulate, yet not so low but that we could distinguish 
the words " Delightful!'' " Happy!" 

As we advanced with the hesitation of disgust into the 
unsightly hovel, the old woman looked at us with kind- 
ness but without emotion, bade us be seated, and till 
questioned, showed very little inclination to speak. 
Being asked how she did, she at first replied, *'Very 
ill," then hastily added, " My carcass ill— but I am well, 
very well." And then she laid her head upon a cold, 
black stone, projecting from the wall beside the fire-place, 
as if unable to support it longer. We remarked that it 
was bad weather. " Yes," she answered — then hastily 
correcting herself — •* No, not bad — ^it is God Almighty's 
weather, and cannot be bad." ** Are you in painT' we 
asked — a question that was scarcely needed, so plainly 
did her movements betray it. ** Yes, always in pain — 
but not such pain as my Saviour suflered for me-— bis 
pain was worse than mine — mine Hoes not signify." 
Some remark being made on the wretchedness of her 
dwelling, her stern features almost relaxed into a smile, 
and she said she did not think it so ; and wished us all as 
happy as herself. As she showed little disposition to talk, 
and never made any remark till asked for it, and then in 
words as few and simple as might express her meaning. 



it was slowly and by reiterated questions that we could 
draw from her a simple tale. Being asked if that was all 
the bed she had on which to sleep, she said she seldom 
slept, and it was long that she had not been able to un- 
dress herself — but it was on that straw she passed the 
night. We asked her if the night seemed not very 
long. " No— not long," she answered—" never long*— 
T think of God all night, and, when the cock crows, am 
surprised it comes so soon." " And the days— you sit 
here all day, in pain and unable to move. Are the 
dayi^ not long?" How can they be long? Ts not He 
with me? Ts it not all up — up?" an expression she fre- 
quently made use of to describe the joyful elevation of 
her mind. On saying she passed much time in prayer, 
she was asked for what she prayed. To this she 
always answered, " Oh ! to go, you know — to go — ^when 
he pleases — ^not till he pleases." To express the facility 
she found in prayer, she once said, it seemed as if her 
prayers were' all kid out ready for her in her bed. But 
time would fail us to repeat the words, brief as they were, 
in which this aged saint expressed her gratitude to the 
Saviour who died for her — her enjoyment of the God 
who abode with her — her expectations of the heaven to 
which she was hastifig — and perfect contentedness with 
her earthly portion. It proved on enquiry to be worse 
than it appeared. The outline of her history, as gathered 
at different times from her own lips, was this : — 

Her husband's name was Peg, her own being Mary, 
she was usually known by the appellation of Poll Peg, 
and had been long remembered in the village as living 
in extreme poverty and going about to beg bacon at 
Christmas-time.^^ Her youth had been passed in service 
of various kinds; and though she did not know her age, 
it appeared, from public events which she remembered to 
have passed when. she was a girl, that she could not be less 
than eighty. Later in life she had kept sheep upon the 
forest hills, and in the simplicity of her heart, would speak 
of her days of pro(^>erity when she had two sheep of her 
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own. She could not read — but from atteAdiog divine 
service had become familiar with the language of scrip- 
tnre, and knew, thongh hitherto she did not heed, the 
promises and threatenings it cont^os. We know nothing 
Off her previous character ; that of her husband and family 
was very bad — ^but we are not informed that hers was so. 
tShe would bften speak ^ the families she had lived in, 
and the sort of religion she had witnessed there — ^par- 
ticularly in a family of Quakers, where she remarked she 
had heard much of the abominations that would leadiier 
(0 misery, but little of the way to heaven. The first 
e&mest religious feeling she related of herself, was felt 
some short time previous, when it^alking alone in the 
field, she bethought herself of her hard fate — a youth 
of toil, an old age of want and misery — and if she must 
go to hell at last, how dreadful was her portion. Struck 
with the appalling thought, she knelt down beneath the 
hedge to pray — ^the first time, perhaps, <hat heartfelt an^ 
earnest prayer had gone up to heaven from her lips. 

Kot very long after this, as we understand, the old 
woman was taken ill, and unable to move from the straw, 
at that time her only bed, in a loft over the apartment 
we have described — where, little sheltered by the broken 
roof, and less by the rags that scarcely covered her, she 
lay exposed to the inclemencies of the weather, without 
money to silpport, or friend to comfort her. Tt was in 
this situation that her mind, dwelling probably on the 
things that in health passed by her unregarded, received the 
strong and lasting impression of a vision she thought she 
beheld, probably in a dream, though she herself believed 
that she was waking. In idea she saw the broad road 
and the narrow as described in scripture. In the broad 
road, to use her own expressions, there were many walk- 
ing, it was smooth and pleasant, and they got on fast- 
but the end of it was dark. On the narrow road she 
herself was treading and some fewothers — bntthe way was 
rugged — some turned back, and others sat down as un- 
able to proceed. She herself advanced till she reached 
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a place more beautiful, she said, than any thing to which 
she could tsompare it. When asked what it was like, 
she could not say, but that it was very bright, and that 
tiiere were many sitting there. Being questioned whem 
these were — she said they were like men, but larger and 
more beautiful, and all dressed in glitterings--HSuch was 
her expression — and one was more beautiful than the 
rest — whom she knew to be the Saviour, because of his 
readiness and kindness in receiving her. But the most 
pleasing impression seemed to be left by the Hallelujahs 
this company were singing. She was told by Him she 
knew to be her Saviour, that she must go back for a 
little time, and then should come again to dwell with 
them for ever. 

* Thus ended her vision — but not so the impression it 
made. The recollection of the scene she had witnessed 
and of the bliss that had been promised her, was the 
source of all her happiness. Turning her eye from earth 
to heaven, and fixing all her thoughts on that eternity to 
which she was hastening, it left her, not what she before 
rhad been, wretched on earth, and unmindful of any thing 
beyond — but with a heart deeply impressed with the love 
and mercy of her God, fully- and undoubtingly relying 
on her Saviour's promise, andprovingthereality of those 
feelings by earnest devotion and most cheerful acqui- 
escence, in her Maker's will. It was not the fervour of 
a first impression — the enthusiasm of an excited imagina^ 
tion. She survived six or seven years, but time made no 
change in her feelings. She passed those years in the 
extreme of poverty, dependent on the alms of some few 
.persons who knew and visited her: she passed them in 
pain and helplessness; mocked and ill-treated by her 
husband and her sons, and insulted often by her unfeel- 
ing neighbours, who came to laugh at her devotion and 
ridicule her hopes. For these as well as for some who 
visited her for kinder purposes, she had but one answer — 
she wished them all like her ; prayed that they might only 
be as happy as herself. When told what she bad seen 
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wag a iiiere dream and a delusion, she said, it did not 
sigmfy to tell her that — she had seen it, and it was thd 
re<)l>lIectioik of it lliat made her nights so short and her 
days so happy. ** And what does it signify," she added-, 
** that they swear at me, and tell me I am a foolish oM 
mmiin — don't* I know how happy I am ?" Daring the 
mtoy jrears that she survived, the minister of the parish 
saw her constantly, and fonnd little variation in her 
fiselings, none in her firm adherence to the tale she at 
fitst had told, and the persuasion that what she had seen 
was a blessed reality, sufiScieut to make her happy in 
every extreme of earthly wretchedness. And he saw her 
die as she had lived, in holy, calm, and confident re*- 
liance on her Saviour's promise. ^ 

To tins that I have written, I could find much to add, 
having notes of all that passed during the protracted yean 
of this devoted woman's life* But my purpose here was 
not to make a story. I have witnessed only to what I 
saw, and repeated only what my ear has listened to. 
And I have repeated it but to prove that the happiness 
which all men seek, and most complain they find not, has 
sometimes an abode where we should least expect to find 
it. This is an extreme case-extreme in inental enjoy- 
ment as in external miserv. But it is true. And if it be 
so, that a being debarred the commonest comforts of life, 
idmost of the light and air of heaven, sufiering, and in- 
capable even to clothe herself, or cleanse her unsightly 
dwelling, could yet pass years of so much happiness, that 
her warmest expressions of gratitude to her benefactors 
was to wish them a portion as happy as her-own — what 
are we to say to those, who, amid the overflow of sub- 
lunary got)d, make the wide world resound with their 
complainings? How are we to understand it, that, 
while blessings are showered around tis as the summ^ 
rain, there is so little real happiness on earth ? Because 
we seek it not aright— «we seek it where it is not— ^in 
outward circumstance and external good, and neglect to 
se^k it, where nlone it dwells, in the close chambers of 
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the bosom. We would i^aye a happiness ^i time int}^ 
pej(;Kdeut of eternity-^we wou]4 have it indei>endeiii^ of 
tjb^ Being whose it is to give : and so we go forth, each 
Que as best we may, to seek out the rich possession for 
ourselves. Tti^ose who think they are succeeding,, will 
not list our tale. B(}t if theire be ^ny who, having mad^ 
trial of the world, are disposed to disbelieve the exist^.no^ 
of what they seek — if there be any among the ypung; 
who start at the report,, and shrank from the aspect of 
their already-clouded prospects, we fain would have tfaeiii 
b^r a brighter tale. There i^s happiness upon earth* 
There is happiness for the poor and for the rich ; for th^ 
roost prosperous and the most desolate. There is happi- 
ness, but we will not have it. 



A SERIES OF 

LJPQTXJRES ON THE LOOP'S PR4.YEIL 



LECTURE THE FIFTH, 



Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 

Hap?y are we indeed, if this be in honest es^TQest-^ 
ne$s the laigigViage of our hearts ; fpr it is a player accept- 
able in heav.en> and graated e'en before we breathe it— 
apd ijf it indeed be ourdesir^, no wish, of ours can remaip 
i;^9s^ti^ed, but all in the issue mu^^ be as we would 
have it. W)^t ueed then of the prayer, perhaps we 
9sk^ since the will of God will at all events have place l 
To huu assiiredly no need— for he will dp his pleasuri^ 
wh^tl^r we w^l^ o^r np\, and if we refuse to peirform whal 
he will^, our oppositiopi never can thwart his purpoftes^ 
But t^e^e is need, g^eat need, that wh^ oujc Father 
wills, his children learn to desire — sprayer is th^ lan^ 
guage of d.esire, an^l' therefore we, are bidden thus to 
pray. If our will were in exact conformity with the wi}l 
9f%9^tQnr ch^e. tljie s^mi^:^ o^r purposes. the ^^mej and 
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we in aD things of like mind with Him, as is the case in 
heaven, nothing conld cross our purposes or mar our 
hopes : nor could there need this prayer, since there the 
will of God is done of course, no one dissenting or oppo* 
sing. But on earth it is not so. The will of God and 
the will of man stand in continual opposition ; and this 
in the events and circumstances of our lives, as well as 
in our moral conduct. As regards the latter, this oppo- 
sition is criminal, and bears the character of sin, — with 
respect to the former, it is the voice of nature, aspiring 
after happiness, and shrinking from what appears to her 
as evil. 

In some cases the will of God is so declared and so 
apparent, that we cannot but know what it is, and that it 
stands in opposition to our own. In other cases his 
will is altogether unknown to us — his purposes are in- 
scrutable, his designs above our reach : they may, there- 
fore, for aught that we can know, be exactly opposed to 
our best earthly hopes and fondest wishes. In the midst 
of this darkness, this uncertainty, and opposition, we are 
required to ask that his will be done — ^that it be done at 
any rate. Whatever it may be — unknown, unquestioned, 
little acceptable as we perhaps may find it — ^be it done. 

It is a prayer too bold, methinks, fromthelips of care- 
lessness and self-will. For what may it not imply? 
Perhaps the blighting of our fairest hopes-^perhaps the 
loss of all we hold most dear — the infliction, perhaps, of 
what we shudder but to think of. The deep sorrow of 
to-morrow may be the answer to the prayer of to-night, 
and the will, whose accomplishment we ask in the morn- 
ing, may be to make us wretched ere the day be spent. 
Surely then they are not words to be lightly and incon- 
siderately uttered, but need a consistency of feeling, 
that should the answer to them come in a form we like 
not, we may receive it meekly as the acceptance of our 
prayers, and the accomplishment of our own expressed 
de^e. 

And this is not unreasonable ; for the will of Gt>d is 
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good. He who knows the beginning and the end, the 
long and distant cbnsequences of things in which we read 
nothing but the pains or the pleasures of the preselit 
moment — he who knows the creatures he has made, and 
what is in them and what is best for them — ^it is not unr 
reasonable that he should require of us that we desire 
the accomplishment of his will before our own, ignorant, 
short-sighted, and mistaking of what is good as we know 
ourselves to be. 

And as the requisition is not unreasonablq, neither is 
our compliance with it impossible. Our choice must 
many times be in opposition to the will of God — ^for it is 
not in our nature to choose sorrow, or to prefer what is 
painful. But there may be such sense of God's superior 
wisdom and such confidence in his love, that we can 
really desire to have our own choice apd preference put 
aside, wherever they oppose the accomplishment of his 
purposes. It is surely not impossible to be so fully 
convinced God knows best, that we would not, if we 
could, divert him from his designs for the furtherance of 
our own blind purposes. 

If, then, the requisition is so reasonable and so possible, 
we have need to consider if we are complying with it. 
In words we are indeed — ^for we are incessantly repeat- 
ing this prayer in obedience to God's commands. But 
what is in our hearts the while? Rebellion, discontent, 
impatience. Some obstinate purpose of our own, which 
we are determined to pursue at any rate, and to be dis- 
satisfied if we attain it not. Why are our brows clouded 
with care and bent with restless anxieties ? Why are our 
tempers for ever in a ferment of hopes, and fears, and 
disappointments? What can mean the complaints we 
hear incessantly against our fortunes — the fretfulness 
against every thing that opposes our desires? The sullen 
murmur over the portion assigned us upon earth, and 
restless desire for something that we may not have? 
Clearly because our will is crossed and our purposes de- 
feated. And where, and what is the power that con- 
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trols us ? Who metes out onr earthly portion, assigns 
us our path, and rules with hand resistless every event 
that befalls us ? Even He, our Father that is in heaven, 
whose will we daily say we desire should be done. And 
yet it is against the accomplbhment of thb professed 
desire that we fret ourselves from day to day, and wear 
out our lives in murmurs. , 

But it is required of us to be in love with sorrow, to 
take pleasure in pain and disappointment — to be indiffer- 
ent between the events that decide the happiness or 
misery of our lives — ^Ah ! surely not : nature forbids it — 
and had we no preference or choice of our own, we 
could have no will to sacrifice to the will of him whom 
we adore. But we have all a choice — we haye all some 
schemes, and plans, and purposes of enjoyment — ^happi- 
ness is our necessary and lawful aim ; and we can all 
create for ourselves a promise of it somewhere or some- 
how. And I sappose there are none of us so young, but 
we may have had time to experience the frequent failure 
of these plans and purposes, or the occasional interup- 
tions of these schemes of happiness, by events we conld 
neither foresee nor avert; This must arise from the op- 
position of some power, greater than^our own, that wills 
not what we will, and disappoints us by its interference. 
What this power is we know, and we know that nothing 
can resist or thwart it. We call it, indeed, much oftener 
then we should do, chance or accident — but I trust we 
know and believe in our hearts that it is the power of 
God, without whose will not a hair can fall from the 
head of the meanest among the children of men. Ho.w 
then do we behave under these interferences with our 
will and desires? Do we persuade ourselves that we 
have a right to complain, to murmur, to fret ourselves ? 
Against what? ' Against the will of God — ^Ah! surelj 
then we must forbear the prayer — or how can we be so 
mad as to go on asking that which we are determined 
not to submit to, and murmuring, complaining, rebelling 
against that which we have asked ? 
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Men think Inach too lightly of the sin of discontent 
and impatience under misfortune. They deem that if 
the occasion be sufficient, they have reason. And so 
they have, if their own will be the thing they seek and 
would have accomplished at any rate. But if in real 
sincerity of heart they desire to depend on a Being wiser, 
and better, and more capable of choosing for them 
than they are for themselves — if, ignorant of the future, 
its dark events and hidden consequences, they would be 
rather led by him who sees, than left to their own ill 
guidance — ^if, while nature suggests such hopes and wishes 
as seem grateful to our self-indulgence, we really do de- 
sire to forego their gratification if they be opposed to 
heaven's will — then surely we have not reason on our 
side in our repining and discontent. 

Might it not tend to keep our brows cheerful and our 
hearts at rest, if in our morning prayer we were thus to 
pause a moment — "Thy will — God's will this day may 
be to deprive me of some valued blessing — ^to disappoint 
some favourite hope — to lay on me some deep distress-— 
Can I go on with this petition ? Am I sincere — am I 
willing to abide the acceptance of my prayer ?" Happy 
indeed and tranquil may rest the bosom that so reflecting 
can honestly proceed. The impatient murmurs of the 
day might well be shamed at recollection of the morn- 
ing's prayer. The hallowed whisper of submission would 
abide with us — the petition, not rashly uttered as of 
course, but duly weighed and earnest, would come back 
to us in every moment of alarmed and careful feeling — 
and " be it done" would be the habitual language of our 
hearts.' 

There is yet other meaning in the words of our petition. 
In heaven they do the will of God as well as suffer it : 
to do it is the employ of eternity and the felicity of an- 
gels. Do we desirjB that it should be ours? We say 
desire — for whether it is our whole employ and best fe- 
licity to do his will, we have, alas ! but little need to ask. 
Oar prayer implies at least a desire that it should be«o~ 
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but there remains a question whether there be a respon- 
dent. moYement in our hearts and lires. We fear it 
must be owned of some, that midst the various motives 
that sway their condact and opinions, the will of Grod is 
not even one among the many: from their youth up they 
never did nor left undone a thing, simply and purely be- 
cause God commanded it. And where it does take some 
place in the account, it is but a very secondary considera- 
tion, to be ceded of course to fashion, interest, or plea** 
sure* How much chance the will of God has of being 
done under this estimate of its importance, is easy to 
divine. And we believe we may venture to aver, that 
with the greater part of mankind, it is held as a veiy 
light matter. 

We all may know, in respect to our own conduct, 
what is the will of God— he has written it in his word, 
he has inscribed it on our conscience-^and if we do not 
know it, it is because we will not — and if we do not per- 
tofm it, it is because we prefer our own» We caRUOl 
now essay to tell of what it is — ^we hear it daily — we feel 
it hourly. Do we care for it? Do we consider it? I&it 
the sc^Tow of our lives that we do it so ill, and our hope 
in eternity that we shall do it better ? No : we come into 
life with a will in every thing opposed to the will of God: 
we grow up under the example and influence of a world 
whose maxims are no less in opposition to it : we swim 
with the stream, and seldom pause even to consider 
what God or his will may have to do with our ooneems: 
and if some word of it be whispered in our ear, 'tis a 
strange sound, and scarce conveys a meaning. 

Let us examine our hearts to see if this be so. And 
if it be, where is our sincerity t Some wonder what we 
mean when we say a person may be observant of all ex- 
ternal forms and duties, and yet have no religion. But 
what we mean is this — ^They are not sincere — they say 
one thing and mean another. And this is an instance 
of it. They pray that the will of God be done, and they 
do not mean to do it — they do not wish to do it«— they 
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are determined DOt to do it. For if you could prove to 
them the moment they rise from their knees that Grod 
has, in bis holy book, as clearly as words can speak, for- 
bidden any certain practice they are addicted to, they 
would tell )'ou it is the custom of the world, or it is ne- 
cessary to their interest, and therefore they must do it : 
and not even a shade of regret would steal across their 
brow> that such a necessity should stand between them 
and their Maker's will. We say not that such persons 
should cease the prayer — much need they have of it in- 
deed*— but let it be accompanied with a feeling of their 
own falseness, and an aspiration to heaven to make them 
true to their own words. 

This is the one great change that all men need and 
must experience ere they can have peace with God or 
hope in eternity. We call it conversion, or regenera- 
tion, — it matters not — but the meaning of it is this. Our 
will, by nature adverse, nfust be brought into conformity 
with the will of God. We must learn to love what he 
loves, and to hate what he condemns — ^accepting his will 
as supremely good, earnestly desiring that in all things it 
be done, and honestly endeavouring to do it. While we 
love sin and indulge in it — ^while our hearts ar6 in the 
things of earth, religion neglected, and God forgotten, 
this is im{>ossible — for his will is that the wicked be 
turned into hell, and ail them that forget God. But 
when our hearts are touched with sorrow for their own 
evil, when the tear of penitence is in the eye, and the 
blush of shame is on the cheek, and pardoning mercy and 
redeeming love are the first objects of interest and desire, 
then it is far other than impossible — for the will of God is 
that the penitent return to him and live : his will is to 
receive and bless them — to give them peace on earth and 
happiness in heaven — to be to them a father, and own 
them for his people. In such a will it is not hard to 
acquiesce; for no longer do our interests stand opposed 
to it. If we can really believe that God is to us a 
reconciled father, willing nothing but our good, we shall 
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yield us with submission to bis guidance, acceptiog 
meekly the chastisement be finds needful to the effecting 
of bis gracious purposes. And in that which rests with 
us, in the doing on our part what his declared will re- 
quires— ^wa know, alas ! how much within us stands still 
opposed to this — our habits, our passions, and the seem- 
ing interests of this world — our self-indulgence, and in- 
dolence, and eartbliness — ^persuasion, and temptation^ 
and example — all will come in to the battle* But what- 
ever be our failures in the struggle, certain it is tba,t 
God's will must be of more account to us than all of 
these, or any other thing that can be opposed to it. And 
how sincere, abd how earnest, and how often, must go 
up the prayer, that our Father's will may prevail, even 
against ourselves, compelling us to yield to it, and ena- 
bling us to do it. 
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BOrAKY. 

{ Continued from page iZl.) 

Class 3.— Tria^1>ria— 3 Stamens. 

Our third Class of Botanical subjects, Triandria, is 
distinguished as the two former, by the number of Sta- 
mina in each flower. It is divided into four Orders, de- 
termined by the number. of Pistils: the first Order, 
Monogynia,, containing the flowers of one Pistil ; the se- 
cond, Digynia, of two ; the third, Trigynia, of three ; and 
the fourth, Enneagynia, of nine Pistils. We have no 
trees of this Class, and but a few, among our native plants, 
of what we usually call flowers — the greater part, and 
^ those very numerous, being the Rushes, Flags, and 
Grasses that clothe our landscape with undying green, and 
like the even back-ground of a beautiful picture, give 
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repose to the eye and relief to the more prominefit bean- 
ties of the scene. The pale Primrose that opens in our 
hedges to the first spring sunshine, would be but a cold 
and sickly object, were it not for the young grass that 
shoots forth to imbed it* And when every flower, and 
almost every leaf, has withdrawn itself from the icy touch 
of a long winter, the grass and the green rush remain to 
tint the faded landscape and keep up the promise of bet- 
ter days. But it is for other qualities than beauty this 
class of vegetables is dbtinguished. Afinutely examined, 
their parts are exquisitely and most curiously formed, 
while their delicate and fragile texture excites in the mind 
the idea of skill and difficulty in their formation, even 
more than in that of their more splendid neighbours. 
Yet nature claims not for them the palm of beauty in 
general — we neither transplant them to our gardens nor 
choose them for our bosoms. But to that which Provi- 
dence has made the least beautiful in the vegetable 
world, has been assigned in general the most extensive 
utility. While the Bose and the Tulip are but thje em- 
bellishments of our garden, the Cabbage and the Pota- 
toe are articles of every-day use— so while the azure 
blue, and the brilliant pink, and the dazzling yellow of 
our hedge-flowers, seem but the superfluity of charms 
with which nature decks our world, the plants that are 
clad in russet green, or scarcely-tinted olive, are those 
on which our very exbtence is made to depend. 

ORDER I. — MONOGYNIA — ^1 PISTIL. 

In this first Order of our third Class we have a few 
very beautiful flowers ; and being among those with which 
we are most familiar, we shall find little difficulty in dis- 
covering them. The Valeriana, Valerian, is so common 
in our gardens, that on finding it wild we shall probably 
at first sight detect its affinity to our old acquaintance. 
But the Bed Valerian having usually one Stamen only, 
we may be misled as to the class in which we are to seek 
it. This is an irregularity that occurs sometimes, though 
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not very frequently, in distinct species of certain Genera, 
and yet does not entitle ns to separate them from the 
family to which they evidently belong. In another of 
the Valerians we have the Pistils and the Stamens on se- 
parate plants, a circumstance, as we have mentioned be- 
fore, of frequent occurrence. We are not aware of any 
other difficulty or peculiarity that needs to be explained 
ni this Genus. One of its species, the Valeriana OflSci- 
nalis, is much valued as a medicine. 

The Bryonia, Bryony, or Wild Vine, is but of one 
species, obscure in the flower, but in its wreaths of red 
berries, und tasteful winding branches, most extremely 
beautiful. In this state we are probably all acquainted 
with it, though we may not have observed it in the 
flower ; as the berries are beautiful in the hedges late in 
the year when almost without other ornament. 

With the Crocus, Saffron, we are all familiar, and 
therefore need not pause to consider it. It is the first 
budding beauty of our gardens, and as a wild-flower not 
uncommon, though we believe confined to certain dis- 
tricts. From the summits of the Crocus Sativus is col- 
lected the article we call Saffron. 

The Iris, Flag, or Fleur de Luce, with its large and 
splendid flowers, is equally well known to us. The yel- 
low species is very common in marshy ground. 

The specimen of this class we have selected for our 
plate, is the Ruscus Aculeatus, a plant sufficiently com- 
mon to be easily procured, and remarkable for the man- 
ner in which the flower grows from the centre of the leaf. 
We find it in the hedges, a large and shrub-like plant, of 
no particular beauty, and difficult to gather from the 
thorny points of the leaves. Examining it, we find the 
flower in the centre of each leaf; but as the Stamens and 
Pistils are usually on different plants, we must examine 
several ere we can determine it to be of the Class Trian- 
dria. Order Monogynia. This decided, we wish to deter- 
mine the Genus. We find the flower composed of six 
small leaves, which being all green, are considered as the 
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Calix ; in wbich case we must suppose that it has do 
blossom, or Corolla ; but it has a small egg-shaped Nec« 
tary, opeainthe centre, at the top. This answers to 
our Botanical description of the Ruscus, of which we 
have but one native species, described as bearing the 
flower in the centre of the upper surface of the leaf, on 
a very short flower-stalk. Examining the stem* we find 
it much branched, tough, woody, and scpred. The leaves 
are egg-spear-shaped, with a very sharp and thorn-Uke 
point, and at the base of each is a small Stipula. The 
leaves have also a strong vein up the centre, and are 
stiff and inflexible. The flower is of a yellowish gre^n, 
and when fallen, leaves on the leaf a large, smooth berry, 
of which we have drawn one, though not of the largest 
size, as they seldom have their full growth at the same 
time that the plant is in flower. We have seen them 
late in the year as large as a small nut, and of a most 
beautiful scarlet. Having thus examined our specimen, 
we can have no doubt that it is the Ruscus Acnleatas» 
.Kjiee Holly, or Butcher's Broom, so called ;from its 
heing somewhere made into brooms, with which butchers 
sweep their blocks. (Plate 5. J 
. The remabinjr Genera of this Order, which are many, 
would all come under our common appellation of Reeds, 
Grass, or Rush, The species are very numerous, par- 
ticularly of the Carex, or Seg, which has fifty-one species. 
The Sparganium, Bur*reed, with its taH leaves and 
globes of Male and Female Flowers, apart from each 
other, but ranged on the same stem, is among the most 
remarkable. But we cannot advise the student, at first 
setting out, to pause on this minute and intricate race« 

ORDER II. — DIGYNIA — 2 PISTILS, 

This Order consists entirely of the plants properly 
termed Grasses. Of their importance we must be fully 
aware. Their foliage and seeds are the support of our 
cattle and the food of the greater part of the animal 
world. One only among this numerous race is known 
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^to be poisonous. Their power of retaining life is among 
the wisest arrangements of Providence. We may see, 
in the prolonged droughts of a sultry summer, every 
vestige of life depart from their roots and they appear as 
dead — and yet a brief shower will restore the roots to 
vigour and healthfulness. In the long winters of Ice- 
land, every trace of vegetation disappears — ^it might be 
thought that never a living getm had put forth from the 
iron soil — but even there the roots of some grasses out^ 
live the hardest season, and renew their verdure in the 
summer months. Nor less careful is the provision made 
for their rapid increase. The animals that feed on the 
leaves, seldom touch the flower, so that the seeds remain 
to ripen and scatter themselves dbroad for the next 
year's produce. And very curious indeed are the 
minute contrivances, the husks and awns, that serve 
them for defence and for the means of flight. The uses 
of this race of plants are almost too numerous to be 
named. Among them is the Sugar Cane, confined in 
growth to torrid climates, but sending its juices abund- 
antly to our colder zones. The Barley of which we 
make our beer, the Oats and Rye on which our cattle 
feed, and above all, the Wheat which makes the prin- 
cipal and most needful food of man, are of this Order- 
abundant by cultivation, but not natives of our soil, 
though we have native species of the same Genera. 
We are not informed that the Triticum Hybernum, the 
grain of which bread is made, is native any where— and 
we are so entirely withput information as to the first dis- 
covery and cultivation of it, that the ancients imagined a 
Deity came down from heaven to introduce it to the 
world. Bread is made of various grains in other eoun- 
tries— but with us the grasses in general are but dried as 
food for cattle, in the form of hay. The uses of Straw 
we know, and the stems of certain Grasses are some- 
where used for the making of mats, ropes, and fishing 
nets. 
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ORD£R III. — TRIGYKIA — 8 PISTILS. 

In this Order we have bnt a few obscure trailing 
plants, of ?ery little beauty— something of the Chickweed 
kind, and scarcely admitting any partieolar description. 
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ORDER IV. — ENNBA6YNIA — 9 PISTILS* 

Of this Order we have but one native plant— -the Em- 
petrum, known by the common name of Crowe-berries, 
It is a low trailing shrub, growing on moors and barren 
rocks. The berry is often eaten, and is pleasant to the 
taste, but not very wholesome. 

CLASS L—TRTANDRIA— 3 StameKs. 

Order I. — Monooynia — 1 Pistil. * 

Valeriana ........ Valerian 

Bryonia Bryony 

Ruscus Butcher's Broom 

Crocus Crocus 

Iris Flag 

Nardus Matweed 

Eriophorum Cotton-grass 

Scirpus Club-rush, Bull-rush 

Cyperus Rush-grass 

Schoeutts '. . Rush-grass 

Carex Seg 

Typha , Cat's tail 

Sparganium Bur-reed 

Order 2.— Digynia— 2 Pistils. 

* Phalaris Canary grass 

' ■ P;^nicum Panick 

Phleum Timothy grass 

Alopecurus ....... .Foxtail grass 

Milium ..........Millet 

Agrostis Bent grass 

Holcus Soft grass 

Aira Hair grass 

Melica .' Melic 

Sesleria i Moor grass 

Poa Meadow grass 

Briza Quake grass 

Dactylis ^ Cock's foot grass 

Cynosurus Dog's tail grass 
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Fettnca •...,• Fescue 

Bromus , Brome-grass 

Stipa . . • • Feather-grass 

Avena • Oat 

Lagurus Have's-tail grass 

Arundo Reed 

Lolium Darnel 

KotboUia. Hard grass 

Elymus Lime grass 

Hordeum Barley 

Triticum Wheat 

Order 3. — ^Trioynia— 3 Pistils. 

Amarantfaus ...... Amaranth 

Montia • . « Purslane 

Tillea Red-shanks 

Holosteum Chickweed 

Polycarpon Allseed 

Order 4. — Fnneagynia — 9 Pistils, 
Empetrum ^ . . Crowe-berries 



PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 

LESSON v.— Plate 5. 

Wb propose in this lesson to give an example of the 
method of drawing, in good perspective, aflight of steps. 
For this purpose we place a flight of four steps in two 
different positions. In Fig, 1, Plate 5, we have these 
steps fronting us horizontally on ihe leftside of oar point 
of sight, (b). We raise, as our eye directs, the front of 
the lower step (a), composed of horizontals and perpen- 
diculars, in the proportion in which we see it We then 
set off, on the dotted perpendicular {bj, the three other 
steps of equal height with the first, drawing from each to 
the point of sight the rays, (ccj. We next set off the 
dotted line (d), as long in proportion to the perpendiou* 
lar (e), as we suppose the plant of the step to be in pro- 
portion to its height — ^we have made it twice the length; 
and from the terminating point drawing the Diagonal 
ffj, we thence, at the crossing of this Diagonal with the 
first visual ray, find the perpendicular of the second st^. 




I 
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This done, wq proceed with the second as with the first, 
and in like manner with all the rest, 

Fig^ 2 represents a similar flight of steps, the front 
receding, and the end placed towards us. As the ends 
t>f the steps (a a) are now horizontal, they ar;^ all equal 
in height and length, with rays (b h) drawn from each 
comer to the point of sight; the farther side being 
formed by alternate perpendicniars and horizontals from 
these lines. To fonn the railing that rises from the 
steps, we draw the dotted line (c c)^ touchinjg the comer 
of each step — raising the first line of the railing {dj to 
such height as the eye directs ; we thence draw the line 
Ce ej, parallel to (c c), which determines the remaining 
bars. From the upper one we draw the visual ray (fX 
to determine the ^height of the opposite railing, and a 
parallel thence (g gX is all that is necessary to complete 
the drawing. 



HYMNS AND POETrCAL RJSCREATION^. 



HYMN. 

Ah I' when we view the couDtless crowd 
Upon life's thorny road, > 

How few whose fe^t to Zion tum'd, 
Are walking to their God. 

And few there are that seek to know 
Their souFs eternal good ; 

And few have found the healing balm. 
Of their Iledeemer*8 blood. 

But some beneath their shepherd^* am. 

Have got a safe repose — 
A shelter from the stormy blast, 

A solace for their woes. 

And these can simply rest their all 

Upon his dying love : 
Believing he will bring their souls 
Safe to his fold above. 
VOL. I. C C 
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Whea swiftly on the wing9 of time. 
Their earthly comforts fly. 

As swiftly on the wings of love, 
Their better rest draws nigh. 

And oh, how blessed is their end. 
Thus sav'd by love divine ; 

For God the everlasting Lord 
Has said they shall be mine. 

Oh I precious promise, sweetest hope. 
To mortal spirits given ; 

It seems to draw aside the veil, 
And give a glimpse of heaven. 



Though dark and rough thy path below,. 
Poor weary traveller, as you go, 

Lift up thy weeping eye : 
'^^ Midst living streams of gladness soon. 
Thou shalt enjoy a heavenly noon. 

Beneath a purer sky. 

All faint and feeble as thou art. 

And sinks thy weak desponding heart. 

By sin and sorrow prest : 
Almighty is thy gracious king. 
Who bears thee on an eagle's wing 

To thy eternal rest. 

And still his gentle, tender hand, 
Through Baca's barren, thirsty land, 

Shall mark out all thy way; 
His love shall gild life's dreary night, 
And with a ray of heavenly light. 

Shall cheer each cloudy day. 

And when thy parting soul at last, 
Through Jordan's streams has safely passed. 

Who can describe thy bliss — 
When heavenly beauties meet thine eyes. 
And hallelujahs round thee rise. 

And Christ shall own thee his. M. N. 



THE COUNTENANCE O^ GRIEF, 

Look on the too expressive l)row of carel 

Some aching sorrow is engraven there ; 

Some deep complaint unutterably lies 

Within that heart, and fills those sadden'd eyes. 

Yet even here, an inward voice can tell 

With faithfulness and truth, that « all is well! " 

Though to the human eye no dawn is near, 

And almost midnight darkness slumbers here, 

The eye of Faith, endued with heavenly sight, 

Can pierce within the veil where all is light; 

Though silent desolation seems to reign, 

Her ear can catch a soft angelic strain, 

Pour'd with the harmony of heavenly sound 

And sweird by grateful praises all around. 

Whilst nature shudders at the chastening rod; 

Faith feels the arm of her sustaining God, 

In patient trust, the sharpest wound receives, 

For his unfailing promise she believes* Y. 



THE WANING MOON. 

Tuou mournful, melancholy star, 
I have watch'd thee many a night — 

And many-a thought of seriousness 
Was whisper'd from thy waning light. 

Thou, like the world on which thou «hin'^, 
Art destin'd briefly to decay — 

Returning each returning night 
With wasted and diminisVd ray. 

Some few nights since thy horn was full. 
And mid-way through the cloudless skies, 

The favourite of a gazing world. 
In fearless pride I saw thee rise. 

But late and scarcely heeded now. 
With many a circling vapour bound, 

Thou coni'st when others are at rest. 
To tre&d unseen thy midnight round. 
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Farewell, thou melaDcholy star — 
The tale is true of more than thee— 

Who bright and brilliant for a time. 
Subside into obscurity. 

So pass the honours of the world — 
So beauty fades and life decays — 
And men forget the waning star 
' Or which they sometime lov*d to gaze* 

And even so our fondest hopes, 
^ In life's first dawning fair and bright^ 

Consume and waste them^lves away, 
And leave us many a starless night. 



^>«'<»#^<^<» 



A THOUGHT ON BEACHY-HEAD, 

Enovch for feeling, though too brief for words, 

A monient on the lofty cliff I stood. 
And fromf:>the fearful precipice above, 

Look'd many a fathom down upon the flood. 

The moon-beam slept upon the snow-white cliff. 
The chasm frown*d more darkly than by day ; 

Ko sound of living thing was on the air. 
And ocean'is self in seeming slumber lay. 

Swiftly my spirit rose above the world, 
Far as that tow'ring cliff above the tide. 

And soaring high o*er all created things, 
Tasted a freedom in the world denied : 

In fancy walking nearer to the skies, 
It rose to Him with whom I was alone — 

Life and its narrow interests passed away. 
Its cai;es forgotten and its wi^shes gone. 

It was a blissful moment — God was all, 

And earth was nothing — 'Twas a bliss more true. 

And for the one brief moment that it stayed. 
More sweet than e*er from earthly feeling grew. 

'Tis even so, O God, the soul must rise 
Above the world, or ere it can be free— 

^Tis even thus thy wisdom has decreed — 
Farthest from earth shall still be nearest theev 
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REVIEW OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS, . 

AND 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



Irving' s Orations, frc. — Price 12«. London, T. Hamilton. 

As. this is a work not likely to be read, nor well calcu- 
lated to be understood or enjoyed by young persons, we 
have a different object in view then that of criticism in 
introducing it to our pages. In this we are pursuing a 
purpose which we would at the same time submit to the 
consideration of parents and those who are to form the 
minds of children, as a method possibly advantageous in 

• their instruction, and especially in the formation of their 
taste. We know that the most elegant and excellent 
works are too heavy and too deep for their perusal— K)r 
there is in them a mixture of things not fit to be pre- 
sented as subjects of reflection to a very youthful mind* 
And yet such works contain passages of more force, and 
beauty, and justness, than can be found in the puerile 

. compositions prepared exclusively for children. Young 
people are, besides, in the habit of hearing these works 

. spoken of; particularly if they are the popular productions 
of the day, though we speak not of those exclusively. 
We have in many ways already expressed our wish that 
the attention of children should be excited to what is 
passing around them, and that they should be at once 
invited and enabled to take an interest in the conversa- 
tion of their elders and superiors, as the best corrective 
for childish frivolity and imbecility. Might it not then be 
advantageous if the parent in reading for herself, were 
to select for her children in works unfit for their perusal 
on the whole, such chapters, passages, anecdotes, or re- 
flections, as might convey to them useful information, 
and make them acquainted with the style and tone of 
thought of the author : every thing within their appre* 

c c 3 
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hension that might be remarkable for puritj of taste, 
justness of principles, or moral inference. By selecting, 
we do not mean extracting, and intermingling one with 
another in an unconnectc^d mass : selections of this de- 
scription have small interest for any one. But we be- 
lieve and know from experience/ that the book in which 
you take pleasure passed from your own hand to theirs, 
to peruse such parts as are suited to them, as much ex- 
tended as the work and their age may admit, will have 
more than ordinary power of exciting attention. We 
venture this but as a passing hint. We are aware that 
some will say it is giving them a superficial knowledge of 
(K)oks without enabling them to understand the whole* 
But what is to be done ? If is better they gather the 
scattered gleanings of the harvest than go with minds 
unfed, or fed only on the sweetmeats of the. story book. 
The careful mother cuts the prickles from the rose before 
she presents it to her child, though conscious she M 
taking something from its beauty : and how very few 
. works of real superiority are there that can be presented 
for entire perusal to girls under a certain age. We 
think this method, judiciously employed, might be pre- 
ferable to supplying them with abridgments—which 
generally mean, to our apprehension, a book shorn of all 
interest, force, or beauty — of every thing but the simple, 
ill-connected facts : like the handy-work of the house- 
wife, who cuts up the even and well-wrought web, to 
make of it her tasteless and unmeaning patchwork. 

Asking excuse for this digression, we have only to re- 
peat, that the work before us is beyond the comprehen- 
sion and altogether unfit for the age for which we write. 
Our opinion of it, therefore, as a whole, would be here 
misplaced — with its errors or defects we have not to do — 
but we find in it such exquisite beauties, such almost un- 
equalled powers of expression and originality of ideas-— 
sq many strokes of deeply pious feeling, that we determine 
to offer our readers some specimens of the work, if not the 
mo$t beautiful, the most fitted to afford pleasure and profit 
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to themselves. The opening remark on the change that 
has taken place in the manner of God's communication 
with his people, now held simply through the medium of 
his written word, we consider extremely eloquent. 

*• There was a time when each revelation of the word of God had 
an introduction into this earth, which neither permitted men to doubt 
whence it came, nor wherefore it was sent. If at the giving of each 
several truth a star was not lighted up in heaven, as at the birth of the 
Pnnce of Truth, there was done upon earth a wonder to make her 
childrenjisten to the message of their Maker. The Almighty made 
bare his arm ; and through mighty acts shown by his holy servants, 
gave demonstiation of his truth, and found for it a sure place among 
other matters of human knowledge and belief. 

** But now the miracles of God have ceased — and nature, secure 
and unmolested, is no longer called on fof testimonies to her Crea- 
tor's voice. No burning bush draws the footsteps to his presence 
chamber ; no invisible voice holds the ear awake ; no hand cometh 
forth from the obscure to write his purposes in letters of flame. The 
vision is shut up and the testimony is sealed, and the word oC the 
Lord is ended ; and this solitary volume, with its chapters and verses^ 
is the sum total of all for which the chariots of heaven made so many 
visits to the earth, and the Son of God himself tabernacled and dwelt 
among us." 

How we are to estimate this treasure, and with what 
mind we are to peruse it, may well be deduced from this 
statement of its contents. The author thus justly and 
forcibly describes the unprepared and uniStted manner 
in which the world too usually reads the sacred word of 
God. . 

*« For the pre-occupations of worldly minds, they are not to be 
reckoned upon, being manifold as .their favourite passions and pur- 
suits. One thing only can be said, that before coming to the oracles 
of God, they are not pre-occupied with the expectation and fear of 
him. No chord in their heart is in unison with things unseen ; no 
moments set apart for religious thought and meditation; no antici- 
pations of the honoured interview ; no prayers of preparation, like 
that of Daniel, before Gabriel was sent back to him; nor devoutness, 
like that of Cornelius, before the celestial visitation; nor fasting, like 
that of Peter, before the revelation of the glory of the Gentiles. To 
minds thus untuned to holiness, the words of God fthd no entrance- 
striking heavy on the ear, seldom making way to the understanding, 
almost never to the heart. To spirits, hot with conversation, perha^ 
h^ady with argument, uncomposed by solemn thought, but ruffled and 
in uproar, from the concourse of worldly interests, the sacred page 
being spread out, its accents are drowped in the noise ^which hath 
not yet subsided in the breast. All the awe and pathos, and awakened 
coi^ciousness of a divine approach, impressed upon the ancients by 
the procession of solemnities — is to^worldly minds without a substi? 
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lute. They have not »olicited themselves to be in readiness. lo a 
casual mode and a vulgar frame, they come to God's word as to any 
other composition — reading it without any active imaginations about 
him who speaks; feeling no awe of a sovereign Lord, nor care of a 
tender Father^ nor devotion to a merciful Saviour/' 

Contrasted with this, the too common carelessness 
with which the Holy Scriptures are perused, we have 
the following just description of the only state of mind 
in which alone we can expect to be benefited by their 
perusal. 

^'llie word, as hath been said, is not for the intellect alone, but 
for the heart and for the will. Now if any one be so wedded to bis 
own candour as to think he doth accept the divine truth unabated — 
surely no one will flatter himself into the belief that his heart is al- 
ready attuned and enlarged for all divine affection, or his will in 
readiness for all divine commandments. The man who thus mis- 
deems of himself, must, if his opinion be just, be like a sheet of fair 
paper, unblotted, unwritten on ; whereas all men are already occu- 
pied, to very fulness, with other opinions, and attachments, and de- 
sires, than the world reveals. We do not grow Christians by the 
same culture by which we grow men — otherwise, what need of di- 
vine revelation and divine assistance ? Gut being unacquainted from 
the womb with God, and attached to what is seen and felt, through 
early and close acquaintance, we are ignorant and detached from 
what is unseen and unfelt. The word is a novelty to our nature, its 
truths fresh truths, its affections fresh affections, its obedience a new 
obedience, which have to master and put down the truths, affections, 
and obedience, gathered from the apprehensions of nature and the 
commerce of worldly life. Therefore there needeth in one that would 
be served-from this storehouse of divine tiuth, opened from heaven, 
a disrelish of his old acquisitions, and a preference of the new, a sim- 
ple child-like teachableness, an allowance of ignorance and error, with 
whatever else becomes an anxious learner. Coming to the word of 
God, we are like children brought into the conversation of experienced 
men ; and we should humbly listen and reverently enquire." 

On the folly that characterizes our unwillingness to 
obey the Oracles of God, as well as to study them, we 
have this striking passage. 

'' The question of a religious or an irreligious life, when thus opened 
up, no longer shows itself to be a question of liberty or of compul- 
sion, but of one kind of authority against another. There are two 
competitors for our service, God and the world : and the question is. 
Which will we obey? Will we yield to the sovereignty of the various 
laws and customs which upon coming to man's estate, we find esta- 
blished; time-serving what has in-it no wit but the wisdom of man, 
and no stability but the power of man, and which we had no say what- 
ever in constructing, and which accommodates itself ill to our con- 
dition? Or will we yield to the sovereignty of those institutes which 
have in them no seed of change, softly framed to sway the heart 
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and to insinuate into all its comers the harmony and peace of heaven, 
which supply the deficiences of our wisdom and stay the swerving of 
our life, and conduct us at length to the unchangeable happiness and 
honour of the life to come, ^d yet, though the question when thus 
accurately stated, stands beyond all reasonable doubt, and leaves 
us without excuse in preferring human to divine authority, such is the 

• antipathy and resistance of human nature to God, that his statutes 
which rejoice the heart, are obstinately withstood, while to the ordi- 
nances and customs of men we willingly yield our necks. There be 

• multitudes with whom the voice of the Lord of Hosts hath no sway 
against the voice of fashion, and the saintly graces of the Spirit of 
God, against the graces of accomplished life." 

We coDcIade oar extracts from the Orations for the 
Oracles of God, by this remoDstrance to those who so 
madly throw away the proffered blessings, 

'^You are not content with this world's fare, you long after some- 
thing higher and betterr-hence the perpetual cheering of hope, and 
instigation of ambition, and thirst after novelty, and restlessness to 
better your condition. When man cometh to wish, to expect, to la-* 
bour or care for nothing higher or better than his present condition, 
he is supremely miserable. God hath left these witnesses within our 
"breaSts out of whose mouth to convict us. He will say, ' Ye* strove 
after something happier. 'Twas the labour of your life to reach it I 
let down heaven's glory to your eager eyes. You put it away; there- 
fore be it away from you for ever.' Oh, ye who labour by toil and 
trouble to exalt your condition, will ye not exalt it far above the level 
of thrones or principalities, or any name that is named on eartl^?*' 

The second, and we think the most beautiful part of 
the work, is the Argument for Judgment to come— but it 
Js, as a whole, above the apprehension of the very young, 
and our limits do not admit o( making further extracts. 
We have but, as we proposed, giveh our readers a speci- 
meir of the style of an author of whom they will heaf 
much. Its peculiarity, while it gives to it the charm of 
liovelty, takes nothing, we think, from its force and 
beauty. « 



ROBERT BLOOMFIBLD. 

It comes within the design of our work to notice any 
subject or circumstance passing in the literary world at 
the time we write, that our young readers may not re- 
main in ignorance of what every body knows. The life, 
or death, or character, of any one whose name has been 
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familiar to the ear, from .whatever cause, we esteem a 
subject of interest, and mean briefly to notice as such. 

The day is passed, we believe, when much was thought 
and said of Bloomfield's Poems, and we are far from 
wishing our children to resume the reading of them. 
Turning over his pages after the lapse of many years^ we 
recall with surprise the pleasure they once afforded us, 
finding little to interest, except the surprise that they 
could be written so correctly by a simple and untaught 
youth. But when we are informed that twenty-six thou- 
sand copies of the Farmer's Boy were sold in about three 
years after its publication, we are driven to doubt whether 
it was in our childhood or now that our taste is in fault. 
However this be, the name of Robert Bloomfield will be 
written among the authors of this period, and it is well 
we be informed who and what he was. 

Robert Bloomfield was the son of a tailor at Honing^ 
ton. His mother was left a widow with many children, 
and he received no education but being taught to read 
and write in the manner usual to boys of that class. 
When eleven years old he was placed as a servant-boy to 
a farmer, but it was thought from his small size that he 
was not fit to earn his living by hard labour; and his elder 
brother, then a shoemaker in London, offered to take 
him and teach him the trade. In an obscure and dirty 
garret in the city, which he shared with five others, the 
little Robert imbibed his first taste for letters, being made 
to read the newspapers to the rest of the party, because 
his time was of the least value. With the aid of an old 
dictionary, bought at a stall for fourpence, he was soon 
able to understand the eloquent speeches of Burke and 
Fox. He was used on the Sunday evening to attend the 
preaching of a dissenting minister, from whom, as he 
himself expressed it, he learned to pronounce the hard 
words. To his companions in the garret he read also the 
Monthly Magazine, where he learned something of men 
and books, and likely sighed over his awl with thirst for 
literary fame. Here, at sixteen, he produced a song. 
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and was not a little gratified to see it in the poet's corner 
of his own newspaper. 

A.t this time it happened that Robert removed with his 
brother into another garret, where they found among the 
lodgers a Scotchman, rich in the possession of a few 
books; among the rest, Thomson's Seasons, and Milton. 
These were amply sufficient to confirm his taste for. 
poetry, and probably decided the future tenor of his 
life. 

A doubt being at this time raised as to the legality of 
persons working as shoemakers who had not served an 
apprenticeship, Robert returned for a time to the farm, 
where he probably observed with a poet's eye, all that he 
afterwards described with so much nature and simplicity. 
He was shortly after apprenticed to his trade and returned 
to the garret. By hard work he after some time was able 
to support himself and a wife whom he had married; 
and in a garret, amid six or seven other workmen, com- 
posed the Farmer's Boy. 

A production so wonderful as coming from such a pen, 
soon found patrons and willing publishers. Some men 
of letters took the artless poet by the hand, and intro- 
duced him to public notice, where his fame grew rapidly 
and bis works were read with interest. Beside the Far- 
mer's Boy be published many small volumes — all descrip- 
tive of rural scenery and village life. We confess our- 
selves unacquainted with his later productions; and as we 
cannot speak of them as likely to be of use for the perusal 
of our readers, it is not necessary to name them more 
particularly. The poet was enabled to give up shoe- 
making, and lived with his family at Shefford, in Bed- 
fordshire, where he died some weeks since, having main- 
tained a very respectable character. He was diffident 
and awkward, but is said to have been remarkable for 
simplicity and good sense. In reading his poems we can- 
not but perceive a native genius, contemplating every 
object with the eye and the feeling of a poet : and whe- 
ther or not we can find pleasure in the perusal, we must 
own them surprising to have been so produced. 
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EXTRACTS, 



The question relative to the future destiny of the vir- 
tuous heathen, is more curious than important to those 
who cannot palliate the crime of neglecting real piety, by 
pleading similar disadvantages with respect to religious 
information. I believe that they have some means of 
religious instruction, and that, if they improve, under a 
divine influence, such means as they possess,^ they will 
be considered and treated by the divine Being as pious^ 
no less than those whose characters are purer, more holy, 
and more useful, on account of their superior advantages. 
I see nothing either irrational or unscriptural in the sup- 
position, that the divine Spirit, as he certainly can^ ac- 
tually does regenerate some of them, though they have 
not the benefit of a written revelation, and that they are 
saved through a Redeemer whom they never had an op- 
portunity of knowing, as well as infants who die before 
they are capable of distinguishing between good and evil. 
On the other hand, I apprehend that their ^virtues will 
not, in the great day of account, excuse the non-improve- 
ment of the knowledge they had or might havehad^ be it 
what it may, though their guilt and punishment would in 
that case be probably far less thdn those of persons who 
had neglected to improve far superior advantages. 
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A SKETCH OF GENERAI. HI8TaB¥. 

{Cmtlnuf4 from page 1U4»') 

riOMTlia VZKTH or MOSBS «« TBC OEffrKOCt t«tl < <» FftAttA«lt^'4ll» 

HIS ARMY. 

Wr hsT'« BOW to leave the history of herdsiMn and of 
ftkepherdSy io make record of the deeds of one more dis-' 
tingQished in human endowments, and more like the 
> renowned heroes of the world in every thing but cj;me« 
And we have to contemplate refigion under a new aspect 
— ^in the learned and accomplished conrtter, the adopted' 
son of Pharaoh's daughter; not raised to peaceful pros-* 
perity by obedience "to the direction of his' Lord, but 
laying it down, pntting it front him ^tove to the reli- 
gion of his fathers, and in 9eal for the service of his 
Ihthers' God. 

Mos€^ was born 1573 years before the oomlng of our 
Saviour, sixty-three years after the death of Joseph* 
He wds the son of an Israelite of the race of Levi, tfie 
third son of Jacob. The extraordinary circwBsfanoes 
tiiat marked his birth prepared his future distioelion* 
He was born of an enslaved and suffering people, who 
seemed^ a? far as human eye could search, condemned- 
to ruin and destruction, and he was born under sentence 
of immediate death — ^for Pharaoh, the reigning king, had 
issued an edict that every male child born of Hebrew 
parents should be cast immediately into ibe riv^. Led. 

VOIi. I. D d 
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by something more than the impulse of maternal afTec^ 
tioD, the mother of the babe took measures for his pre- 
servation very little likely in themselves to succeed. The 
ark of bulroshesy and the flags by the river side, were a 
poor place of security for a babe of three months old. 
If found, he would likely be sacrificed ; if not found, he 
would more certainly perish. But it was neither chance 
nor accident the mother trusted. She had undoubtedlj 
received some assurance from heaven of his preservation, 
and she believed it. Coming down to the river to bathe, 
as was the custom in those climates, the daughter of the 
king rescued the weeping infant from the cold cradle, 
and, unknowing of the purpose she was accomplishing, 
gave him to be nursed in his infancy by his own mother. 
If ever we are disposed to doubt the directing hand of 
Heaven in the smalleist concerns of his people, let us bat 
mark it here. How small a change of circumstance 
would have marred the whole design of Moses' preserva^ 
tion. : Had the princess given him into other hands to 
nurse, he might have grown up, indeed, learned as he was, 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, but he would likely, 
have neither known nor loved the worship of his fathers. 
The seeds of piety and truth were sown in his infancy, 
and outlived the seduction of the Egyptian court. 

Adopted to be the son of Pharaoh's daughter, Moses 
was parted from his suffering kinsmen, and while they 
groaned in hard and bitter servitude, was reared^ in all 
the splendour and indulgence of royalty. Forty years 
"^he lived as an Egyptian of the highest rank, and proba- 
bly knew little of the condition of his people — till it be- 
fell that he went out one day to look at them as they 
were performing their hard service. His indignant spiiit* 
awakened at the sight, and observing an Egyptian strike 
a Hebrew slave, he slew the man and concealed his body 
in the sand. It was then, probably, he first conceived 
the^purpose of rescuing his people from their bondage, 
though it should cost him the sacrifice of the splendour, 
rank, and pleasures he had hitherto enjoyed. For we 
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read that he weni out to them agaiQ the next day, >aiid 
tried to iDterfere id .their disputes. But his people knew 
him not, repulsed him rudely, and reproached him with 
the murder he had committed in their defence. They 
read not the mysterious purpose of Heaven, and could 
not guess that one who was a prince in the house of their 
tyrant, should be the friend of his dejected slaves. The 
discovery of the murder obliged him to fly the country. 
Friendless and without a home, he sat down by a well in 
the land of Midian, where the daughters of the priest came 
to draw water for their flocks. A well in those dry aod 
sultry regions was a most valuable possession, and the 
earliest contentious we read were for the right of using 
them. Some shepherds attempting to drive away the 
daughters of the priest, Moses defended them, and was 
in .consequence received into their father's house, and 
married to one of his daughters. 

He who had shone as an accomplished prince in 
Egypt, was now content to dwell for forty years, a hum- 
ble and laborious herdsman. He had learned much 
already of wisdom and valour — ^it became him now to 
learn meekness, patience, and endurance, ere he could 
be fitted for the service designed for him. He thought 
perhaps no more of Egypt or of his people, though lie 
served and loved the God they had. neglected and for- 
gotten. 

Meantime the king of Egypt died, and the Almighty 
looked with compassion on the increasing sufferings of 
those whom he had adopted as his children, though left 
for a time in the lowest state of sin and misery, uomiiid- * 
fnl of their high destiny, and likely no more believing the 
promises made to their fathers. It was now that God 
appeared to Moseij for the first time, as he fed his flocks 
in Hoi^eb, announced himself as the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, renewed his promises to the house of 
Israel, and directed Moses to the arduous tusk of their 
deliverance. Moses urged in vain his own incompetency. 
Incompefent to such a work no doubt ke was— Ti>ut He 
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i$Ao .was it do it, nngkt nse what instrument he pleased 
<-*-he coald not fail of his purpa^. Various miracles 
(Were performed before him to satisfy bis unbelieving 
hearty and his elder brother Aaron was joined with him 
in the high commissioji, diongh still to act under the di- 
rection of Moses. 

In the year 1791> Moses, having m^t his brother by 
the way and commanicated his errand, reappeared in 
4he land of Egypt, and delivered to his people the mes- 
sage of their God. They listened and believed, and 
'awaited bis further guidance. To Pharaoh too, the 
Teigning -king of Egvpt, they delivered a message, and 
demanded that in compliance with it, his Hebrew slaves 
should be allowed to go forth into the wilderness and 
•do service to their God. But Pharaoh listened not. It 
-was not likely that he should. The God of Israel was 
nothing in his estimation. If he had heard of him at alf, 
a was but as the God of a podr and despised people; 
-wliom he had at his pleasure enslaved: a God, who as it 
^seemed, had not the power to help even the miserable 
^beings that acknowledged him. The prosperous prince 
might well suppose there was not much to fear from 
such a Deity. He rejected the entreaty, and imposed 
harder tasks upon the people. 

We need not retrace all the miraculous and fearful 
tale that followed. Pharaoh's refusal at first seems 
natural, and in his ignorance of the Being in whose name 
the message came, we might suppose he stood excused* 
And so too often do men urge their ignorance in extenn- 
iion of their guilt. But alas! it is with all even as with 
Pharaoh. If they did know, they would do no other- 
wise. What the king of Egypt knew not at first, he 
quickly learned. His harvests blighted, his lands laid 
desolate, the eldest born of all his people slain, might 
surely have mad^ known to him who was the Grod of 
Israel — ^for none other could have done these things but 
tiie Creator and Grovernor of the universe. The king of 
Egypt*ii faulty therefore, was not the idolatrous igao- 
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ranee he inherited from his fathers, 
to follow his own will and consu 
rate, a determination he held as li 
himself to him, as when he was in i 
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ih^ave, of tke great plao of redemption — bat it is not 
in.oQiP plan to describe or illustrate these — and we again 
jrefer oar readers to tbe holy writings. 

B«C. 1491, the people of Israel, miraculously rescued 
:from senritade, became a free and separate nation^ un- 
;like every other of which the annals of history imve to 
"tell. They were a people as yet without a land to dwell 
in, or any apparent means of subsistence. They were 
going forth to take possession of a country that was not 
.theirs by any right, but the right of the Deity to dispose 
of the world he made— ^nd they were to dispossess tbe 
present owners without any very evident means of doing 
&aov inr it cannot be supposed the bond-slaves of Egypt, 
iWlio Jiad passed their days in the labours of the field/lMid 
,been trained to the art of war. But the greatest pecu- 
Jiarity in their situation was that they were vnder the 
immediate direction of God himself, even to the smallest 
tparticular -of their government. He led them, not as 
thy Jiis provideiice and secret guidance he leads others, 
iiat by a sennble and visible form, and by positive and 
minute instructions given ta Hoses, their captain now 
4md leader. 

The land of CSanaan, the vltimate object of the Israel- 
dtes, lies, as we know, very near to the land of Egypt. 
The nearest way, by the Isthmus of Suez, which joins 
•Asia to Africa, could not be many days* journey-— the 
aons of Jacob had performed it many times, probably on 
loot; neither in that direction need they have met tbe 
iohstacle opposed to Ihem by the .Red Sea. But such 
WAS not the'purpose of €rod. By the j:^ibie object he 
aet before them, he led their steps southward towards 
Jihe border of the sea» near to the wilderness where th^ 
encamped. 

- The Egyptians, though subdued, were not amended, 
and when they heard that their fugitive slaves had not 
^ne .the shortest way out of their dominions, but were 
advancing into diflScnlt and impassable regions, the Red 
fiea bofaie tkam, without any OMans of passing it« ikbf 
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.thought it ifliposfsiHo they should escap^» and l^araoh 
assembled, his ariny» consistiag prineipally of Cavalry and 
chariots of war, %o porsue these iinarined and defenceless 
.wanderers. He overtook them in a situation the most 
perilous; the sea before .them,, and probably^ on either 
side impassable mountains or fortifications belonging to 
their enemies. We know the miracle that- ensued-^r^for 
.no thing ths^tbefel to this extraordinary people was in 'the 
common course of • nature* Pharaoh, and his army, ^ the 
flower of his kin^dom^ perished— rtfae Israelities found 
themselves on the other side of the Red Sea« out of the 
domioiQus of their oppressors^-^nd we hear no more of 
Egypt and hei: concerns. Who, ^ among the recorded 
kings of ]IEigypt# was the monarch that, tbua perished, we 
in vain Qssay to CQigecture. BoUin^ in-his Ancient Hi»» 
,tory, considers; that Sesostris, a pcinee of :great renown 
in Egyptian history, was the king under, whom Moses 
was borUf and;th«t it was his son and successor who pe- 
rished in the Red l§ea» But this appears from other his- 
tories so far from being the case, that it is said Sesostris 
attacked and defeated the Israelites in the days of Rebo- 
boam. We must leave it, therefore, as it is, in perfect 
pncertainty, s^nd admit that we know nothing of. the his- 
itory^of Egypt at this period, but. what we find in the 
sacred writings, deferring the account of the deeds at- 
^ributqd to Sosostria to a later period^ 

It appears that war had ere this become a regular art, 
and that tropps were trained and armies: kept up for the 
purpose. Also that they fought xm 'horseback, and in 
elects — some sort of wheeled carrii^, fitfed to bear 
warrior^ in the field — ^a mode of fighting continned 
through flo many ages after, that we find it ev.en in the 
history of our own country. 

I We^obscorvo hy the manner in which, the laraelites ce- 
lebrated their miraculous escape, that mwick, both vwal 
and instrumental, had become the habitual language of 
triumph, of gratitude, and of praise. The Song of Moses 
on this occasion is the earliest specimen of those poetical 
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compositions which make a great part of the Old Testa- 
ment ; and ve are told that Moses and the children of 
Israel sang it, while Miriam, bis sister, led the women 
with musick and dancing ; but it does not appear certain 
whether this mode of rejoicing was what we now call 
dancing, or a more solemn sort of procession to the sound 
of musical instruments. The beauty and sublimity of 
this first specimen of poetry, prove how far the world 
had advanced in taste, and refinement, and mental cul- 
tivation ; for though this song is left to us as a part of 
the inspired writings, we cannot suppose the Spirit that 
inspired it, would dictate, on such an occasion, other 
language than was understood and felt by the poet who 
composed, and the people who repeated it. Moses, 
therefore, was a poet of no common order, as he was 
afterwards an historian; but we must ever keep it in 
mind, that what he wrote were the words of God and 
not his own. We are not acquainted with the origin of 
poetry. Moses probably had learned it among the 
Egyptians, and now joyfully appropriated it to its right- 
ful use, the expression of his own gratitude and the ce- 
lebration of his Maker's name. These sacred songs are 
considered by those who best understaind the Hebrew 
language, as superior in poetic beauty to any specimens 
of ancient composition. We cannot but perceive the 
beauty of this song, even in the translation, and read 
it with interest as the most ancient composition of the 
kind now extant. 

We may remark in the account of these transactions 
in Egypt, how much the magic art was practised and es* 
teemed at that period, and how far the Almighty allowed 
the Magicians to go in imitating the miracles performed 
by Moses. They could not remove the plagues, but 
they were allowed, in some few instances, to succeed in 
producing, them, thus confirming the purpose of their 
obdurate prince. 

(To be continued J 
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LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY 

ON LEAVING SCHOOL. 



LETTER THE FIRST. 



Suppose, . my love, you were just emerging firom a 
fair and flowery lane, where, carefully hedged in on 
either side, yon had no more to do but^go forward; 
'where path there was bat one, and that made smooth and 
plain by those that went before yon— ^a safe and' ^ertaia 
way, though the end of it was invisible* Would you not 
pause, when^you came to the issue of this path, and saw 
the hedges turn ofl^ on either side, and the road grow 
wider and divide itself, and an almost boundless plain 
opening before you in the distance? Would you not 
pause a moment before you advanced, to look upon the 
•scene that presented itself, and question of the way? 

Just such is now your situation. We pass our child- 
hood variously, but it is seldom in our own power to do 
iany thing that very materially affects our future destiny. 
A well-bred girl, up to a certain age, learns what she is 
taught, goes where she is taken, and does what she is 
advised. Deeply as her future character is affected by 
the manner in which these years are spent, it is seldom 
the responsibility rests upon herself. But where educa- 
tion is what is usually called finished, the most important 
part of it really begins — that part which more materially 
depends on ourselves. You may fancy, as girls of your 
age are apt to do, that the storehouse of your wisdom 
is filled up — ^that having spent sixteen years in learning 
how to live, you have no more to do than to set about 
it. Weil'taught, well-trained, and well-accomplished, 
the seed time is passed, and you have only now to reap 
the harvest. So the mariner might esteem, that hav,ing 
ri^ed his vessel fair, and painted her gaily, and put her 
safe afloat, he had no more to do but to enjoy the breezes 
and go figirward to his destination. But it it then that his 
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toils and his dangers are beginning, and bis barder and 
more important lessons are tp learn. The sea is wide— 
the storm is coming — dangers are in the way and de- 
struction in the end — his stores, and his sails, and his 
cables will avail him little, if he knows not how to manage 
them, or deems that his task is done. 

It were better that you left the scene of your educa- 
tion with a firm persuasion that hitherto you have learned 
nothing. You have gathered the materials, indeed, of 
knowledge, and perhaps the principles, of action — but 
hitherto you have wroaght nothing with them — your 
ideas are the ideas of others accepted upon trust — ^your 
knowledge is but report heard from a distance, to be 
gradually disproved, perhaps, as you approach the reali- 
ties — most of your thoughts are errors, and most of your 
feelings are mistakes: your character is as the melted 
wax, only now made ready to receive the form it is 
eventually to bear. 

Be cautious then of believing (hat because your mas- 
ters are dismissed and time is left at your own dispossd^ 
your education is therefore finished,, your character 
formed, and you have no more to do but to please and 
to amuse yourself. The next five years of life are far 
more important to you than any that have preceded them, 
and the responsibility of them rests upon yourself. It is 
now that your Maker puts the talents into your own 
hands, and begins to take a reckoning for their use. 
That time of which you now first become the proprietor, 
so far from being yours to waste, if you please it, is every 
moment of it . a loan of which the interest is from this 
time forth to be required at your own hands. No easy* 
reckoning, to pay, believe me. It is now that habits, 
tastes, and pursuits are to be formed, that will determine 
the colour of your whole earthly existence: every step 
you take amiss must be retraced with difficulty ; every 
wrong idea you receive must be unlearned. with shame 
and sorrow; and every bad habit acquired will put to 
risk the usefulness and beauty of your future ohameter. 
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' -Is it not then, my loVe, a' time to pause and look care- 
fully around you on that world upon which you are 
about to enter — to put away from you the carelessness 
of childhood, and endeavour to learn what you are/ 
whither may be your destination, and the secrets of the 
road you are to traverse? 

" Chi ben comincia ha la meik deiropra.'^ 
And indeed it is most peculiarly so in our task of life— 
for if we begin the world with false views, false ideas, 
and false expectations, we are likely to finish it in shame 
and disappointment. 

' It is to guard yon against these mistakes, to point ont 
to you the dangers and the duties of the world that lies 
before you, and enable you, as far as it may be, to choose' 
your path aright, that I propose addressing to you some 
few letters of such advice as may seem most needful at 
this important period — entreating you to remember that 
the smallest seed of wrong implanted in your bosom now, 
will surely grow up into the future weed — and every grace 
neglected now, will be a blemish on the future loveliness 
of your character. 
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MRS. LUCY HUTCHINSON* 

It is our aim in the choice of our biographical subjects, 
to select those with which our readers are likely to be. 
the least, familiar. Not that we would afiect novelty 
and originality, but because we desire our pages should 
supply in brief such useful information as must else be 
sought through volumes long and tedious. The same 
motive induces us to choose those characters that are 
in some degree publick and historical, as affording in- 
formation of the period and the circumstances under 
which they livedand acted, fiiography of this description 
gives us at the same time an opportunity of presenting; 
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penooii and events under a moral and religionft aspect — 
an aspect ^erj different from that in which conunon re- 
port and common history teach us to view thenu We 
may thus enable young persons to forma just and correct 
jodgmept of things, on wkieh^ if they reflect at. all, they 
very geoeraliy form erroneoua opinions* And if in pur* 
suing this plan, we differ from some who have kindly 
proffered their advice, we can only add to the reasons 
alieftdy given, that what they prefer is amply and abpnd- 
antly supplied elsewhere. 

In the life of Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson, we present to 
Qur readers a character very great and very beautiful, 
iiciing under circumstances the most uncommon, and in 
connection with events the most interesting* to every stu- 
dent of history and of human nature. Her own writings, 
from which we extract the material for ours, are, we sap- 
pose, read by most at some time. Should this even have 
boQU already the case with our young i'riends, we dp not 
think our summary of them will be useless — and if they- 
bfive that pleasure yet to come, we are satisfied it is de- 
sirable, to aid them in forming ajudgnient of the events 
and principles therein inculcated. 

Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson was the daughter of Sir Allen 
Apsley. She was born in the Tower of London, of 
which her father was the Lieutenant, on the 29th of 
January, 1620. With the tone of piety that characterizes 
all she writes, she thus speaks of the circumstances of her 
o%n birth. '* The Almighty Author of all beings, in his va- 
rious providences whereby he conducts the lives of men* 
from the cradle to the tomb, exercises no less wisdom' 
and goodness than he manifests power and greatness iw 
their creation. But suchis the stupidity of blind mortals,' 
that instead of employing their studies in these admirable^ 
Works of Providence, wherein God daily exhibits to us 
glorious characters of bis love, kindness, wisdom, and 
justice, they ungratefully regard them not, and call the- 
most wonderful operations of the great God the comoieu' 
accidents of life, especblly if they be sacb as* are uioal^; 
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mxiA exercised towards them k ^ges wherein they are not 
Tery eapable of observatioQ, and whereon they seldom 
employ any reflection ; for in things great and extiaordi- 
]iary» some^ perhaps, wiH take notice of God's working, 
wlio either ;forget <>r believe not that he takes as well a 
care and account of their smallest conojernments, even 
the hairs of their beads. Finding iiiyself in some kind 
guilty of this general neglect, I thodght it might be a 
means to stir up my thankfulness for things past, and to 
encourage my &ith for the future, if I recbliected as 
much as I have heard or can remember of the passages 
of my youth, and the general and particular providences 
exercised to me in the entrance and progress of my life. 
The parents by whom I received my^lifb^ tlie |)laces where 
I began and continued it, ' the ranl^thut %as given me in 
my generation, and &e advantages I reo^ved in my per« 
son, each of them carries along with it many mercies 
wUch are above my utteranoe ; and as they gave me in- 
finite cause of glorifying God's goodness, so I cannot 
reflect on them without deep humiliation for the small 
improTemenit I have made of so rich a stock." 

The character of Mrs. Hutchinson's mind is strongly 
depicted in this opening of her naitative — for in every 
circumstance of her life we find her referring all that 
befalls her to the will of heaven, and tracing the divine 
interference in her most minute concerns. Some may 
esteem that the events of her troubled life claimed no 
such meed of thankfulness*— but her pious mind judged 
otherwise. 

Mrs. Hutchinson lost her father .when a child. Of 
his circumstances she gives this curious sketch. *^ My 
father at the death of my grandfather being but a youth 
at school, had not patience to stay the perfecting of his 
studies, but put himself into present action, sold his an- 
nuity, bought himself good clothes, put some money in 
his purse, and came to London ; and by means of a rela- 
tion at court, got a place in the household of Queen 
Blizabeth." From this adventurous beginning he rose 
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to opaleoce and credit, and was knighted by James I ^— 
Of her mother she ' draws a very excellent character — 
saying first, that she had what she terms a noble allow- 
ance of three hundred pounds a year beside her fortune, 
for her own uses. She adds, ** this she spent not in 
vanities, although she had what was rich and requisite 
upon occasions, but she laid most of it out in pious and 
charitable uses. Sir Walter Raleigh and Mr. Ruthin 
being prisoners in the Tower, and addicting themselves 
to chemistry, she suffered them to make their rare ex- 
periments at her cost, partly to comfort and divert the 
poor prisoners, and partly to gain the knowledge of their 
experiments, and the medicines to help such poor, people 
as were not able to seek to physicians. By these means 
she acquired a great deal ■- of skill, which was very 
profitable to many all her life. She was not only to 
these, but to all that came into the Tower as a mother. 
All the time she dwelt in the Tower, if any were sick 
she made them broths and restoratives with her own 
hands, visited and took care of them, and provided them 
all necessaries ; if any were afflicted she comforted them ; 
so that they fe)t not the inconveniences of a prison who 
were in that plaee« She was not less bountiful to many 
poor widows and orphans, whom officers of higher and 
lower ranks had left behind them as objects of charity. 
Her own house was filled with distressed families of her 
relations,' whom she supplied and maintained in a noble 
way. The care of the worship and service of God, both 
in her soul and her house, and the education of her 
children, was her principal care. She was a constant 
frequenter of weekly lectures, and a great lover and en- 
courager of good ministers, and most diligent in her pri- 
vate reading and devotion,." We peruse with pleasure 
this simple picture of the habits and pursuits of a pious 
lady of king James's days. 

Equally simple and artless is Mrs. Hutchinson's de- 
scription of her own education, and character in her 
childhood. *' My father and mother, fancying me beau- 
tiful, and more than ordinarily apprehensive, applied. all 
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their cares, ^nd spared no cost to improve me in my 
edticatioti, HP bicfa procured me the admiration of those 
that flattered my parents. By the time I was four years 
old, I read English perfectly, and having a great memory, 
I was carried to sermons, and while I was very young 
could remember and repeat them so exactly, and being 
caressed, the love of pr^use tickled me, and made me at- 
tend more heedfuUy. When I was about seven years of 
age, I remember I had at one time eight tutors in seve- 
ral Qualities, languages, mnsick, dancing, writing, and 
needle-work, but my genius was quite averse from all 
bpt my book, and that I was so eager for, that my mo- 
ther, thinking it prejudiced my health, would moderate 
me in it ; yet this rather animated me than kept me.back^ 
and every moment I could steal from my play I would 
employ in any book I could find, when my own were 
locked up from me. . After dinner and supper 1 had an 
liour allowed me to play, and then I would steal into 
«ome hole or other to read* My father would have me 
learn Latin, and I was so apt that I outstripped my bro^ 
tbers who were at school, although my father's chaplain, 
who was my tutor, was a pitiful, dull fellow. My bro- 
thers, who had a great deal of wit, had some emulation 
at the progress I made in' my learning, which very well 
f>leased my father, though my mother would have been 
contented if. I. had not so wholly addicted myself to that 
as to neglect my other qualities : as for musick and.danc- 
ing I profited very little in them, and would never prac* 
tise my lute and harpsichord but when my masters were 
with me ; and for my needle I absolutely hated it. Play 
among other children I. despised ; and when I was forced 
to entertain such as came to visit me, I tired them with 
more grave instructions than their mothers, and plucked 
their babies to pieces, and kept the children in such awe 
that they were glad when I entertained myself with elder 
company/ to whom I was very acceptable ; and living in 
the house with many persons that had a great deal of 
wit, and very profitable serious discourses being frequent 
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at my father^s table and in my mother*8 drawing room, I 
was very attentive to all, and gathered up things whidi 
I would utter again, to the great admiration qf many, 
who took my memory and imitation for wit. It pleaded 
God that through the good instruction my mother g^v^ 
me, and the sermons she carried me to, I was convinced 
that the knowledge of God was the most excellent study^ 
and accordingly applied myself to it, and to .practise as I 
was taiight, I used to exhort my mother'^ maids mueh, 
and to turn their idle discourses to good subjects : bat I 
thought when I had done this on the Lord's day» and 
every day performed my due talks of jeading and pray- 
ing, that then I was free to any thing that was not sio; 
for I was not at that time convinced of the vanity of 
conversation which was not scandalously wicked ; I 
thought it no sin to learn and hear witty songs, and amo^ 
reus sonnets aadipoems, and twenty things of that kiad.^ 

This modest historian of her own concerns forbears^ 
tell us what she was when passed the age of childboo4 
— *but the remarkable manner in which she becaiii0 
known to Mr, Hutchinson sufficiently shows what w«!9 
her character and habits of life. 

Mr. Hutchinson was the eldest son of Sir Thomas 
JHutchinson, pf Owthorpe, in Nottinghamshire, and the 
Lady Margaret, bis wife, a daughter of Sir John Biron^ 
jof Newsted. Mr. Hutchinson, when a very young man» 
going for a short time to Richmond, where Miss Jjacy 
Apsley then resided with her mother, boarded at th^ 
house of his musick master, where he met all the young 
people of family in the neighbourhood-^amoog^tbjBr^sta 
younger daughter Of Sir Allen Apsley, who was boarded 
there for the study of the lute, an extraordinary situation 
as we should judge for a young lady, and a very curious 
specimen of the manners of those days. Miss Lucy, or, 
as it was the custom at that time tp call young ladies, 
Mrs. Lucy, was then absent with her mother^ But in 
every company Mr. Hutchinson heard l^r spoken of as 
an uncommon person, the ladies mentioning her us re- 
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senred and studious, which they esteemed no advantage, 
and the gentlemen as a person of extraordinary talents 
and great understanding, bat very diflScult of access and 
avoiding their acquaintance. Mr. Hutchinsoir was better 
pleased with the character than those who gave it, for it 
appears that he felt a very strong attachment to her be- 
fore be saw her, and very anxiously awaited her return. 
Her artless description of herself on the first introduction 
to him, on her return to Richmond, is sufiSciently curious. 
^' His heart being so prepossessed with his own fancy, 
was not free to discern how little there was in her to 
answer to so great an expectation. She was not ugly—^ 
in a careless riding-habit, she had a melancholy negli- 
gence both of herself and others, as if she affected 
neither to please others, nor took notice of any thing be- 
fore her." 

It appears, however, that Mrs. Lucy did answer his 
expectations, for though her faults were strongly repre- 
sented to him by other ladies, consisting chiefly in het' 
negligence of dress, and all womanish ornaments, giving 
herself wholly to study and writing, a strong attachment 
quickly grew up between them. Speaking of herself in 
the third person, she thus mentions the circumstances of 
her marriage. " The day that the friends on both sides 
met to conclude the marriage, she fell sick of the small- 
pox, which was many ways a great trial to him. First 
her life was almost in desperate hazard, and then the 
disease, for the present, made her the most deformed 
person that could be seen, for a great while after she re- 
covered: yet he was no ways troubled at it; but married 
her as soon as she was able to quit the chamber, when 
the priest and all that saw her were affrighted to look at 
her; but God recompensed his justice and constancy, by 
restoring her, though she was longer than ordinary before 
'she recovered, as before. They were married on the 
third of July, 1638, and lived some years quietly in the 
neighbourhood of London. Of his affection for her she 
says, ** There is only this to be recorded, that never was 
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there a paation niore. ardent w^ less idoltttjroiis; lie 
loved her better than his life, with inexpressible teodeiL- 
ness and kindness; bad a most high obliging esteem. for 
her, yet ^t^ll considered henour^ religion^ and duty above 
liery.npr eyer anffprfA the intrusion of such a dotage as 
Aould blind him from marking her imperfectiop^: these 
he looked upon with such an indulgent eye^ as did not 
abate his love and esteem for her, while it augmented his 
care to blot out all those spots which might make her 
appear less worthy of the respect he paid her; ^d Ans, 
indeed, he soon made her more eqqal to him than he 
found her;' for she was a very faithful mirror, .^e^ectiog 
truly, though but dimly, his own glories upon him, M9 
long as he was present; but she that was nothing hefi^se 
his inspection gave her a fair figure, when he was re^ 
moved was only filled with a dark mist, and never could 
^again take in any delightful object, nor return any shining 
representation. The greatest excellency she had was the 
power of apprehending and the virtue of lovipg his : so 
as his shadow she waited upon bin^ every where, till be 
was taken into that region of light, which ladmit^ of none, 
and then she vanished into nothing. 'T was. not her face 
be loved, her honour and her virtpe were his mistresses, 
and these (like Pygmalion's) images of his own making; 
for he polished and gave form to what he found with all 
the roughness of the quarry about it. But meeting with 
a compliant subject for his own wise government, he 
found as m^ch satisfaction as he gave, and never had oc- 
casion to number his marriage among his infelicities.'' 

This modest sketch of her domestic happiness contains 
a portrait of the 'character of each, the beauty. of wbiQh 
cannot be added to by any length of description. 

Poring the first two years after his marriage, Jlif. 
Hutchinson applied himself especially to the study of di- 
vinity, and took a decided part in the religious pontro- 
versies that at that time agitated the kingdom. Mrs. 
Hutchinson says, ^' The principle of Jove and life in Grod» 
which had been given him when he dj^ceiped .ncit wh^t 
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liivas in itsdf, had from a child pres^nr^d Mw &o 
sin a^d wickedness vberein most of the gentry of 
times were miserably planged, except a few t^at 
therefore the scorn of maokind; and hot few of 
iew, that had not natural and superstitions fbljies 
^ere in some kind jastly ridiculous find ooiitemptibl 
was a remarkable providence of God in his^ life^ tl 
gave him these two years of leisure, and a bearl 
employ it, before the noise of war and tumult came 
liim." After that time they removed to their est 
Owthorpe, in Nottinghamshire, which sh^. joblV 
.North, a name yery formi^ablei she ^ys, to L 
ladies, and to the idea of which it took her long 
OOjue. reconciled. 

The unfortunate Charles I, had now been several 
upon the throne, and the storm tbat.had long be 
thering over the country was about to burst on 
scenes of domestic happiness; danger, tumult, m 
order werp preparing to invade the homes pf tb< 
peaceful and obscure. The fate of that jami^le m 
and all its accompanying events cannot be consi(t< 
the results of his own character aod Qopd^ct me^ 
pf those pf the persons with whom he contended, 
yere the ififsue rather of a long train of ciccuiQ! 
extending through many previous reigns, and fd 
not England only, but the whole Christian wprld* 

More than a century had elapsed since the cqtpi 
ment of the Reformation. It was not now, as je 
the contest of a few sincere and devoted serv 
God, whose hearts had really been converted tp,tl 
pf the Gospel, against the errors and the ignqri 
the Romish church, carried on for copscience' j 
the cost of property, liberty, and life. Earthly 
and earthly interests had come into the contes 
though it pleases God to make use pf human i 
and human purppses to work his will aqd estab 
truth uppn the earth, we are not thence to sQp( 
^prpT^spf 9II that, is dpne in bis name, or that 
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' contended for Protestantism were really influenced by his 
love. The interests of religion were deeply conoemed 
in the issue of the crimes and struggles that mark this 
period; but there is little doubt that the contest was 
carried on for the most part, as others are, by interest 
against interest and ambition against ambition. We 
should be cautious therefore of concluding, while we 
read these transactions, that one side was always wrong 
of course, and the other always right, because their pro- 
fessed principles were so. They who suffer patiently for 
religion's sake must surely be actuated by a real princi- 
ple — they who contend for it violently may have far other 
motives. 

In every country there had been a long and severe 
struggle between the established powers of Popery, and 
the growing interests of Protestantism. In Gerinaiiy 
ihe latter had mostly prevailed. The Netherlands had 
made use of it to throw off the government of Spain, and 
make themselves a separate nation. France, after much 
bloodshed, and very little good faith on either side, had 
terminated the contest by the cruel and treacherous mas- 
sacre of all her Protestant subjects. Scotland had de^ 
throned and chased her Popish queen, and submitted, 
perhaps not without secret satisfaction, to see her die on 
the scaffold in a foreign land. 

In England, Henry VIII, had encouraged the Re- 
formation, because it suited his own purpose. Elizabeth 
. had established and James I. had continued it for very 
much the same reason. But the state of the country and 
of the court at the accession of Charles I. was the ex- 
treme of irreligion and immorality. They were reformed 
in name, but not in heart. Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants were alike the enemies of truth and godliness, 
and seemed indeed to have made common cause against 
it. It is scarcely therefore surprising, that those who 
really loved the truth should have confounded together the 
Episcopal church, and the church of Rome, as the equal 
objects of their fear and hatred. Thus the struggle in 
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Sogland was between a professedly Protefttwt go¥eni«- 
menu, uniting with the Roman Catholic int^est» and n 
people really Protestant in heart, with all whose intercut 
and ambition it suited to join with them. But, 9^ we 
have before observed, though the contest begw in reli* 
gion, and was carried on in the name of religion, idi>> 
^on had little to dp with its progress or its issue* 

The nspne pf Puritan arpse, we believe, in the time of 
James I.^ when corruption and impiety w«re i^t tbek 
height in church and state, and was at first applied 't» 
those who, resisting the torrent of wiokedne^s, loved the 
gospel and obeyed its diotatefr*^-« name really meamB£» 
what it sarcastically expressed, a people more pure end 
holy than the world aroand them* It implied in its orig^ 
seither .dissent, nor republicanism, nor disaffection to the 
goferntnent^^nor any thing but a eeperation ficom tbe 
careless and irreli^ous world, a purer profession of feljr 
gion, with a more holy life ^nd ipofi^versation. Mrs. 
Uatcbipson, herself b, Pqritap of this description, give§ 
en account of them of which the truth cannot be doubtedi* 
$he says. " If any put of mere morality a^d civil honesty 
ji^Useountenanced the abominatioQs of those days, he wp|i 
a Puritan, however he informed to their supeirstitipue 
worship: if any shewed favour to any godly, hohestt 
person, kept them company, relieved them in wanf, of 
protected them against violent and unjust oppreii^ipn, ^ 
was a Puritan : if any geqtlemaji }n bis country maintaiiau^ 
the good laws of the lapd, or stood up for any publipk 
^terest, for good order or governinent, he was a Pu|itau : 
in sbort> all that crossed the views of the needy comtier^, 
the proud, enprpaching priests, the tbieyish^irojf^ctoiil, 
the lewd nobility and gentry*^ whoever was zealous for 
God's glory or worship, could not endure blaspbemoifp 
oaths, ribald oonvprsation, profane soofff. Sabbath brpalir 
ers, derision of the word of God, and the like — wboeTffr 
coqld endure a sermon, modest habit of convers^tioQA or 
. liny thing good, all these were Peritans: and if Purit^Pf^ 
then enemies to the kin^ and his gevernmenti seditipui* 
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factious hypocrites, ambitioas disturbers of the pablick 
peace.- and finally, the pest of the kingdom.' Such fal^ 
logick did the children of darkness use to argue with 
against the children of light, whom they branded besides 
«s an illiterate, morose, melancholy, discontented, crazed 
Bort of men, not fit for human conversation. As such 
they made them not only the sport of the pulpit, which 
was become but a solemn sort of stage, but every stage, 
and every table, and every puppet-play, poured forth 
profane scoffs upon them — ^the drunkards made them 
their songs, all fiddlers and mimicks learned tp abuse 
them, as finding it the most gainful way of fooling." . 
' Such and so wronged were, undoubtedly, the Puritans 
of James's reign — and such were Mr. and Mrs. Hatchin- 
son and some few more in the reign of Charles. ' How 
the term Puritanism came so soon to mean regicide and 
TebeHion, Mrs. Hutchinson very sensibly explains. 

" To deal impartially," she says, ** we must with sad- 
ness enough confess, that the wolf came into the fold in a 
*sheep's clothing, and wrought more slaughter among the 
lambs than he could have done in his own skin. For it 
is true that many of wit and parts, discontented when 
they could not obtain the preferments which their ambi- 
tion gaped at, would declare themselves of the Puritan 
party, and such were either bought off, or if the adver* 
sary would not give their price, seduced their devout 
hearers, sometimes into indiscreet opposition, to work 
their own revenge; others that had neither friends, nor 
learning, nor opportunities to arrive to any preferments, 
would put on a form of godliness, finding devout people 
•that way so liberal to them, that they could not hope to 
enrich themselves so much any other way. Some that 
had greater art and parts, finding there was no inconsi* 
derabie gain to be made of the simple devotion of men 
and women, applied their wit to it, and collected great 
sums for the advancement of the religious interest, of 
which they converted much to their own private uses. 
Such as these tempted the people of God to endeavour 
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to dielter themselves io human policies 
ways, by bribes and other not less in( 
procure patrons at court, and set up 
lates with countermines and other engiii 
of man's framing, were all at last broke: 
party being weak and oppressed, had i 
to disown all that adhered to them for i 
apd indeed it required more than faumai 
cern at.the least all of them: where 
low condition, gladly accepted any that 
to; Uiem, or incline towards . them : an 
thi:ough envy of them, augmented n 
^R^hile with injuries and reproaches the^ 
never intended it to take that party ; i 
gat nothing but confusion by those adc i 

This, we beUeve, is the simple truth 
our readers to discriminate in the re i 
term used in history at once to design 
best and worst in society at that perioi . 

The accession of Charles the First i 
the outward decorum of the court — ^h 
rate, and serious ; discountenanced v ; 
couragement to learning, science, and i 
Charles was probably a Papist in hea I 
under the inflaence of popish counsell i 
was as much the enemy and oppressoi i 
testant as his profligate father had 
diflerent motives. 

It is not in our purpose here to 
culties into which that unfortunate mo i 
self and his country by his indecisioi 
and faithlessness to his engagement 
when he ought to have been firm, an< : 
should have given way ; alternately gi i 
ing, he at once emboldened and prov ; 
till it was beyond his power, pr. the i 
any one, to sjtay the ruii^. that^ was co 

Oppressed and injured iq every i 
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JftmteDS liad at last recoane to arms in Ibdir A aS&n db , 

joittiag -miik the parKaraent aiMl all who ffmcied theat'^ 

^ehies in any way aggrieved, or Hkely to profit by a 

oimnge, in opposition to the king, his Roman Catholic 

sttlgeets^ and the established Pkt)testant ebvtreh. 

We are sorry to find Mr. Hatehtnson taldng an active 

|mrt in tins contest, believing^ as we do, Aat reH^on cite 

hi no case whatever be the abettor of rebellion. B«t 

something must be allowed for the spirit of the times. 

Ate vafne of that which he stood ^rth to defend, and Ae 

rimost necessity he was nftder 6f taldng part either with 

his friends or against them. He took no share m the 

war or even in the political contention, till it reached his 

own door, shortly after he retired to linre on his estate in 

Nottinghamshire. 

{To be continued.) 



REFLECTIONS 

ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCBIPTUKE- 



W$ shall not find any oocasUm against this Daniel, 
except we find it against him conciirning the law of 
Ms God* — Danibl vi, 5. 

Wb talk much of the persecution, and the mockery, 
mid the scorn that religion brings upon us ; and some of 
us take pride in it, as if it were the tost of our own piety. 
But can those who wrong us say of us as they said of 
Daniel — the most beautiful testimony man ever bore to 
the character of another, foi*eed from the lips of an 
enemy, — " We shall not find any occasion against this 
Daniel, except we find it against him concerning the law 
of his God." Such a character should be at least our 
aim. We know that those who love not religion for 
itself, will not love it in us, however amiable, and like the 
enemies of the prophet, they mil probably take this oc- 
casion against us at some time. But ere we exult in 
their eeosure, ere we-even tK>mpbiiB of it, let us be quite 



iaire we give no other occasion : by censorioasness^ by 
needless opposition, by a contentious spirit, by unsancti- 
fied tempers and nnconcitiatiDg manners. The irreligious, 
impatient of the silent censure cast upon themselves by 
the different habits and conversation of the pious, are 
watchful <Qver to retaliate by finding some occasion of 
blame. But are the religious sufficiently careful tl^at 
occa^on be not found except in things in which the law 
of God requires them to differ, and, if it must be, even to 
offend ? Is there no ostentatious peculiarity* — no air and 
tone of contempt — no provoking of opposition for the 
mere love of it? Is there an habitual desire and endear 
your to be all that is approved, and lovely, and of good 
report among men, excepting where the opinions of men 
lure in opposition to the will of God ? 

Be sober, he vigilant— for your enemy 9 like a roaring 
lion, goeih cAoui, seeking whom he may devour*^^ 
I. Peter, v. 8. 

We ask continually what is the harm of this thing and 
of that — ^and what need of so much resistance against in- 
clination and the voice of nature in their too eager pur- 
suit of earthly pleasures ? The soldier, when commanded 
to tread his watchful rounds through the long night of 
danger, as well might ask what is the harm of sleep. No 
harm, perhaps, if we dwelt in the land of peace ; if all within 
were true, and all without were safe. But there is one 
abroad who seeks to draw us into sin — and there is that 
within which answers treason to hii^call. In such a sea- 
son we must be sober, if we would be safe — if we would 
not be betrayed, we must be vigilant. This then is the 
harm of /many things we else might think innocent. When 
our feelings and our passions are strongly excited, we are 
not sober; our hearts are unguarded and unkept, and 
may go over to the enemy if they will ; he is waiting the 
occasion to seduce them. When our whole attention is 
engrossed by pleasures and pursuits which put away the 
fear of GtNl from before us, though but for a short season, 
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we are not yigilant— -oar thoughts, and words, and feel^ 
ings are unwatched ; our natural propensity to the wrong 
gets an advantage over the better principle that would in 
calmer moments incline us to the right—by thonght, by 
word, and deed, we may offend against Him whom above 
all things we desire to please. They who love Him will 
incur no such risks. In proportion as we hate sin, we 
fear and avoid whatever may be the possible occasion 
of it. 

Ye that love the Lord, hate eviL — ^Psalm xcvii. 10. 

Thssv are things inseparable. We may love God in 
much weakness, in much error: we may sometimes act 
falsely in our love, offend him often by our follies, and 
wrong him by our forgetfulness, and still love him. But 
this thing we cannot do : we cannot at once love Grod and~ 
love the evil that he hates. If evil be not hateful to as — 
evil of whatever kind — however dressed, however called 
by men — evil wherever it be found, in whomsoever we 
detect it, in others or in ourselves — ^if the moment we per- 
ceive it to be evil, it be not hateful to us, we do not love 
the Lord. I say not that we should hate the being in 
whom we find it — alas! if that were so, the supreme ob* 
ject of our hatred should be ourselves — ^for it is of our 
own evil we know the most. But the evil in itself we 
must abhor — we must put upon it no fair names and 
plausible excuses — ^we must not make mirth of it and 
treat it as a light matter. If we love the Lord we can- 
not; for in every form it is deeply offensive to him. 
It will be painful to us to hear of it, painful to us to 
witness it, and above all things painful to us when we 
are conscious of it in ourselves. 

Rejoice in the Lord, ye righteous, and give thanks for 
a remembrance of his holiness* — Psalm xcvii. 13. 

The remembrance of God's holiness is no matter of 
thankfulness to many. His mercy, indeed, is a pleasant 
theme, for by it we hope to escape the punishment due 
to our deeds. But his holiness, his spotless purity. 
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irrecoDcileable enmity to all that is evil — these are 
against as, they put a check upon our iDclinatioDs, keep 
up an alarm in our conscience, and stand pledged to our 
final punishment. How should we give thanks for the 
remembrance of a holiness that importunes us while we 
livei and when we die condemns us 1 While this is the 
ease, it would be more agreeable to us that God were 
something less holy, that he were even such as we are. 
It is only when the heart itself has changed its tone, when 
sin has become our sorrow and dread, and the bosom 
loiigs to be holy, even as the hart panteth for th^ water- 
brooks — ^it is only then that the thought of God's holiness 
becomes pleasant to us — for his holiness is then no 
more our enemy. Pledged to pardon us for our Sa- 
viour's sake, his holiness forbids that he should break 
His word — promising to sanctify us by his Spirit, his 
holiness is tibe security that we shall some time be freed 
from the evil that oppresses us — ^preparing for us bliss 
eternal in his presence, we know that he must make us 
pure, even as he is pure — for his holiness could never 
else consent that we abide with him. So then there is 
a state in which the holiness of God is a grateful remem- 
brance to us-^and there is a state in which such thanks 
would be as unreasonable as they are impossible. Do 
we feel ourselves in a condition to obey this injunction, 
addressed expressly to the righteous ? 

Then shall we know, if we follow on to know the Lord. 

HosEA vi. 3. 

Tn reading this passage we are reminded of our blessed 
Lord's parable of the sower and his seed. There are 
some who hear the gospel with indifference ; others only 
just without offence ; others gladly at first, but are soon 
amused by something else, or through fear of ridicule and 
persecution are deterred from their purpose of cleaving 
to the Lord. These have no settled persuasion of the 
truth and excellency of what they hear. A little hearing 
may amuse, and a little knowledge may puff up. Those 
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odIj that receive the troth in the love of it shell gradu- 
ally become better and better acqamnted with the will of 
the Lord — with the promises and precepts of the gospel 
-—with the inflaence of the jSpirit— ^with the difficulties 
and dangers that lie ia the way to heaven, and the way to 
escape them — with their own hearts, and with all the eoqok- 
forts and consolations of the gospel. These, as thej 
grow in years, shall grow in grace, and in the knowledge 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. These, sis the 
son which shineth more and more unto the perfect day, 
shall by degrees reach unto the fulness of the measure of 
tl^e stature of Christ. Happy they who, as new-born 
t^abes, desire the sincere milk of the word, that they may 
grow thereby ! S. 



THE LISTENER.— No. VI. 

Walk I NO. one morning in the garden at an hour 
where there is little to listen to, save the. small twittering 
of the wakeful lark, the distant footsteps of the cattle, 
and the coarse voice of their drivers preparing to go 
forth to their labour, I desired at least to hear, what ail 
who will list at may, a word of truth from the st^l voice 
of nature* Inhere is so striking an aflBnity between the 
iQoral and the natural world, resembling consequences 
so surely resulting from resembling causes,^ one might 
imagine the world of things inanimate had been formed 
and framed but as a picture to show forth to us what is 
passing within us, and warn us of the things that a&ect 
our moral welfare : a fable, as it were, of which we are 
to find the moral and apply it to ourselves. There is 
scarce a moment of our lives in which, if we be pleased 
to pause and look around, we may. net learn a useful 
lesson from something that is passing among the natural 
objects that encompass us. 

' The garden that morning was very gaily dressed — 
the moss-rose drooped its head, overladen with the 
weight of dew that was upon it — ^more beautiful in its 
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tears than when opening in fall splendour to the mid-day 
sun-i-the pale lily» scentless and coloiirless, seemed in 
its spotless purity to shun the charms that embellished 
other flowers. And the pink, and the gay pansy, and 
numberless others were there, all ranged in correct 
and beautiful order, unmixed with any noxious or un- 
sightly weed; except that on one single spot I marked 
the first germ of something that did not seem to be a 
flower, and yet, having no distinct form, could not well 
be determined to be a weed. I paused a moment in 
thought to pull it up. But what harm was there in it ? 
It bore but two small leaves, and why not let it grow? 
And so it grew — and in a few weeks it spread far and 
wide its rank, luxuriant branches — ^the flowers that crept 
upon the soil were smothered beneath it, while its taller 
neighbours were encompassed by its leaves. And each 
morning as T renewed my walk, I marked the growth of 
the unsightly weed, spreading farther and farther to 
mar .the neatness and beauty of the border. Its roots 
had mingled with the roots of the tender flowers, its 
branches had interwoven with their branches, and it 
would now be a task of difficulty to part them without 
injury. 

And on the last morning that I walked there, I be* 
thought myself of what this weed might resemble, that 
from so small and innocent a beginning had grown into 
such speedy and abundant mischief. Alas! there were 
many things that it resembled but too closely. Many 
were the vices that came into my mind as the results of 
early indulgence. But inasmuch as this garden had 
been richly cultivated, and fairly kept, and but for the 
rapid growth of this neglected weed, had seemed almost 
without a blemish, there was one thing in particular it 
seemed to me to resemble, for I had known that vice 
to subsist in minds of considerable cultivation, and hide 
itself tinder yery highly-polished manners ; the single 
blemish of an else fair character. 

As the ground, accursed for our sake, when leftuiir^ 
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wditched brings forth the poisonous #eed^ so the. htoinait 
heart, if unchecked in its propensities, will bring foifli 
evil^— bat noniet perhaps, so spontaneously as faTstehood. 
There seems to be from earliest infancy a disposition to 
it, and it is generdly the first great fiialt a child becomes 
goaty of. 

• Falsehood, in its gprosser form; is so paTpably a wa^ 
and so revolting, that we. need say nothing here to prore 
H so. The fall-grown weed not any o^je woald ^are^ 
might they find means to root it oat. But the weed was 
a Weed, or ere it seemed so, and the poison was already 
in its root. And so are there forms of falsehood that 
excite no disgast, and create but small alarm, if imy; 
w^ien first detected in the character — nay, are too often 
fostered and encouraged. 

Had Anna told a direct falsehood in her infancyv she 
would have been corrected with seriousness— the guilt 
of it would have been made plain to her, and every 
proper means employed to prevent a recurrence. of the 
ftult. But no one gave heed to the slight inaccuradea 
into which she was betrayed by a lively imagination and 
i hurried mode of expression — ^her mistakes excited 
mirth, and were not seldom repeated in her presence as 
proofs of wit or subjects of amusement. So welcome^ 
k lesson was promptly learned, and what was at first 
carelessness, soon became design. The plain and sim« 
pie truth gained no attention; a very little exaggeratiaii 
would make mirth for herself and heir companions. In 
all this Anna meant no sin — and during her childhoifd, 
perhaps, it scarcely might amount to sin, because it. de- 
ceived no one and injured no one. But the rank weed 
grew apace. From exaggerating by design, she grew 
BO accuistbi&ed to it, that it became Itlmost impossible to 
her to speak literally. One hour was by her reckoning 
idways three— five hundred stood for twenty — eveiy rod 
was a mile, and every common accident a marvel; if not 
an impossibility. These may seem trifles, and so perhaps 
they were — >b«rt they did not long continue so. The 
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prattle of the child~grew into the converse of ih^ womaoN-n 
Btid where was then the truth too sacred to be sfacrifioed' 
to Anna's witif The words of bthers distorted; their ^^ 
tions misconstrued^ and their affairs misstated, to make: 
them ridicnlous and herself amusinji^; From exaggera- 
tion to invention is but a pass imperceptible— n0 matter 
who was wronged or who deceiv^^-babit had absorbed 
the sense of wrong— and a laugh had become the price 
cnrrent for a lie. These lies, .perhaps, were not meant 
to injure — ^but every fabehood may iujurej whatever be 
intended— Anna at first gave psdn witbotit knowing it*. 
But she' could not stop here* There are occasions in 
every one's life where a falsehood may serve our present 
interests-*— where a falsehood may gratify our resent^ 
ment — ipay shield us from disgrace, or secure us a tri* 
nmph over those who contepd with ns. Would Anna 
paiise when these occasions csmel Would she who; told 
falsehoods daily without a motive, hesitate when it could 
serve some important purpose? When passion wa^ ex- 
etted and interest at stake, would she for the first time in 
her life stop to consider the criminality of paying what was 
not true? No— •Anna will surely tell at last, if it serves 
her purpose, the most injurious and deliberate falsehood* 
Now, however the world may join in with the laugh, 
however willipgly the idle may listen and the thoughtless 
applaud,, such a character is not esteemed. The gay 
and the giddy may seek th6m when they would be 
amused, but friendship takes them not to her bosom^ — 
feeling holds no communion with them — sorrow asks of 
them no comfort-^wisdom takes with them no counsel--^ 
ciandour, simplicity, and good sense shrink instinctively 
from their touch. However brilliant and however en- 
tertaining, however innocent even in intention — ^the 
person, whose words are habitually not the truth, is 
lowered in the scale of moral creatures — their epinionii 
have very little weight, their testimony is but little i!e* 
garded, and their sincerity but rarely trusted: even 
though they never yet were guilty of a mischievous de« 
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ception. Bat we must look higher far than this* Ttere 
is One above us who himself is Truth, and to whdin all 
that is not, must be hateful. He has promised to bring 
into judgment every idle word, and he has already given 
sentence upon the guilt of ** whosoever loveth and mdketh 
a lie." Surely they are dangerous weapons these to make 
us sport with. With the utmost caution we may use, 
we shall not escape the condemnation, should he be ex- 
treme to mark our words. There is so much deception 
in our hearts, that we rarely even know the truth exactly 
— «nd there is so much temptation to disguise or dis- 
colour it, that perhaps scarce a day goes by us in which 
we are not betrayed into some evasion. The weed is 
too surely indigenous to the soil, and every hour that 
we spare to check its growth, we spare an enemy that 
will spoil the lustre of our fair garden. The best, and 
the sweetest, and the purest in moral loveliness will be 
attainted by its unhallowed touch. 

Early let us get to our garden, and look if the small 
germ be there — and every morning go back again to see 
if it be coming. And mark well the manner of its growtL 
It does not come at once, a bold and mischievous false- 
hood. Being in society, we hear something that hurts or 
offends us— desiring that another should share our indigo 
nation or redress our wrong, we add to it, perhaps, no 
more but an aggravative tone. It is but wounded feel- 
ing, or just abhorrence of sin: true — ^but it is falsehood. 
Walking by the way-side, we meet an object of distress 
-—anxious to interest others for their sake, we exaggerate 
the picture of suffering, or conceal its alleviation. Our 
motive is but benevolence: true — ^but it is falsehood. 
We have been witness to some incident, or listened 
some recital — a, very little embellishment, will make it 
highly marvellous and excite interest, or afford amuse- 
ment — ^no one can be harmed by it: true— but it is 
still falsehood. Well, the weed is fair and green — shall 
we let it grow on another day ? We have committed 
some fault*-^if we confess it, we shame ouraelyes for ever. 
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and ^ink ib the esteem of those we love. A fflJsehood 
for this time will conceal it, and we will do the wrong no 
more. True — but another sin, and probably a greater, 
is added to the first, and he whb knows all is left out of 
the account. Being innocent, we have been wronged, or" 
we have been the unwilling occasion of wrong ; by a false* 
hood, mischief may be prevented. With no other de- 
fence in our power, we may surely prevent crime, and 
secure ourselves from injury. But this is no more thai^ 
to choose to ourselves the culprit's part, and being inno- 
cent, voluntarily to claim guilt on our behalf. It is bet- 
ter to suffer innocent, than guilty to escape. We are 
fagrought unawares into a situation in which, if the truth be 
not denied, we shall seem unkind, ungrateful, insincere. 
We know that we are not so, though appearances are 
again^ us; falsehood becomes here. but the servant of 
truth — we use it only to prevent mistake. Methinks our 
fatal weed is growing now apace. That which at first 
seemed the handmaid of generous feeling has passed over 
to the service of self — ^not yet, 'tis true, to serve any evil 
propensity, or indulge a culpable desire. It seems but a 
fair. back-ground to set off our flowers. Let it grow on. 
Hard service truly has that propensity which once is 
listed to wait on the selfish interests of man. Xlnvy, jea- 
lousy, and emulation, anger, resentment, and revenge, 
ambition, vanity, and "pride — all these make a part of hu- 
man selfishness, and claim to be served in their turn. 
The weapon is in a hand well-practised to its use. When 
better feeling predominates, the use of it seems to befolr 
gQod. But when passion Surprises us, can the well- 
practised hand forbear the ready weapon ? Envy can by 
a word of falsehood bear down its proud superior^^nuir 
lation can by a falsehood pass over the head of its rival-^ 
]>evenge can Sate itself, anger can safely spend itSelf in 
falsehood. Pride, and vanity, and ambition may be 
served by it. And thus we have the weed full grown. 
We may use it oftener or seldomeir, as the temptation 
arises, or as passion impels^-but that we shall use it 
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when occasion urges, is tio more doubtful. And who 
now can speak the deformity of the weed we have 
spared. It may misrepresent the most pure intention, 
it may blight the fairest character, it may attaint the ho- 
liest mind — bring ridicule on the most sacred truths — 
betray the most generous trust — destroy all confidence 
and honest intercourse in society, and provoke and insult 
that high, holy, and omniscient Being, whom nothing can 
deceive and who will bear with no deception. 

Faintly we have sketched the mischiefs, and faintly 
described the manner of the growth. We have given 
some examples, but they are but as a few among a 
thousand. We would warn of the danger of the first 
departure from truth — of the playful brandishing of so 
dangerous a weapon. Be. thus much at least acknow- 
ledged — falsehood is sin — sin can never be a trifle or 
a jest 



A SERIES OF 
LECTURES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 



LECTURE THE SIXTH. 



Give us day hy day our daily bread. 

Formed of the dust that perishes, man is a perishable 
being. Coming forth fresh with life from the hands of 
his Creator, he might have laid down and died, had 
nothing been provided for his support. It was the will 
of Him who made us that we should depend for our very 
existence, on external things, which it is in his power to 
give or withhold; that we should need them daily, and 
that what we took of them one day should not suffice 
us for the next. 

And now remembering how and of what he made us, 
our heavenly Father is mindful of our need, and in the 
form of prayer that he has dictated, bids us to ask him 



daily for the supply. This is the plainest and most ob- 
vious meaning of the words. They are few, and they 
are brief; and it may seem at first thought that we can 
neither overlook their meaning nor utter them with insin« 
eerity. But let us examine them. They mean more^ 
perhaps, than we ever yet have thought — more, it may be, 
than we ever yet have meant. Let us examine them. 

And surely the first thing they mean is that our de- 
pendence, day by day and hour by hour, for the smallest 
and most indispensable of nature's gifts, is on him who 
created us, him whom we call our Father. He did not, 
as some profess to think, and far too many think without 
professing it, give us at first our life and the means for 
its support, and then commit us to chance or accident, or 
what we term the ordinary course of nature. No— every 
thing we daily want we must daily ask, and if we have 
it, we have it daily and directly from his paternal hand. 
But have we an habitual persuasion, an ever-present feel- 
ing of this dependence ? Our words and our actions do * 
not say so. The language of our lives is something very 
different from the language of our prayer. If our por- 
tion be full, we take it as something that is absolutely 
ours — we eat, drink, and are merry — we have goods in 
store — to-morrow shall be even as to-day. But where is 
his meed of thanks ? Where is the recollection that he 
gave it, the acknowledgment that we hold it at his plea- 
sure, the feeling that we shall not, cannot have it to-mor- 
row, unless he to-morrow renew his gift ? Is it not rather 
the prevailing feeling of our bosoms that what we have is 
ours, that we are independent of all immediate interfe- 
rence from above, and could go on very well without this 
petition for daily supply, but that we have been com- 
manded to interweave it in our prayers ? 

And observe — it is not for the great events of life that 
we here express our dependence on our heavenly Father, 
and ask his interference. It is for the smallest, lowest, 
most minute of our concerns^-even for a portion of food 
to support our animal existence. If God gave no heed 
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to these thingSy if the meanest concerns of the mean^ 
of his people were too low for him, he sorely would not 
have enjoined on them this prayer. He would not have 
bidden them intrude on him their endless solicitations 
about things he had put out of his hands, while he was 
occupied with the great events and important occur- 
rences of the boundless universe. 

This petition is a declaration on God's part, and an 
acknowledgment on ours, that our existence is gone 
from, us, unless he sustain it — that we die, unless he daily 
interfere for our sustenance* Do we think so • Do we 
feel so ? Does the recollection ever cross our mind? 
Nay, even no seldomer than we say the prayer ? 

And we may remark that this being the only petitioD 
for temporal good, of course includes, not a bare subsist* 
ence merely, but whatever is needful to the situation in 
whi^h we are placed upon earth. But what a meaning 
is here. Here are. our desires limited, our anxieties cut 
short, our forethought baffled. O how should those 
whose anxious minds are corroded and consumed with 
carer-^regrets for the past and fears for the future — eager 
purposes, and agitating schemes, and restless hopes — 
jbow should they stand reproved by these their own 
words. Here is no promise for to-morrow*— no mention 
of that futurity on which we presume, and, according as 
ottr dispositions or our prospects are, deck out with 
images of terror or delight. It is as if he said to us, 
^' Trust me to-day, I will supply your need — trust me 
the next day, and I will supply it — trust me the third day, 
and I will supply it. But ask no further-^you can have 
nothing in store — ^you have no future days, and therefore 
can have no good secured upon them." And it is most 
true we have none : for while future they are not ounH<- 
they never may be. 

It is the Christian's duty to live contentedly from day 
to day on the good or the evil that each day brings, in 
simple reliance on his Maker. If he is happy to-day, let 
hin^ be grateful to-day — ^if he is in sorrow, let him suffer 
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and submit — to-morrow may Iriog better things. But 
men in general, all men, perhaps, in some degree, do the 
exact contrary to this. As if the evil of the present time 
were insufficient for them, they are ever on the watch for 
some coming danger — as if ttie good of the present were 
absolutely tasteless, they are ever restless lest the good 
of to-morrow should escape them. I wish, I fear, I 
dread,' I want — ^this is the^ language of all men's lives. 
Tbey walk over unobserved the comforts of to-day, and 
not seldom, we fear, over its dutiesJoo, in hot pursuit of 
something they desire, or terrified flight from something 
they dread. *' How can we be happy," is the language 
of thousands who never yet have wanted any thing, 
'* when we know not how to provide means of existence 
for another year? Have we not reasonable grounds for 
anxiety ?" Natural as we feel this anxiety to be, we be- 
lieve it is absolutely unreasonable. What security had 
we ever, what security can we have for the means of fu- 
ture support? There may have been times, indeed^ 
when we thought we had it, and in our folly exulted over 
the rich provision laid up for to-morrow. But this se- 
curity was false, as many to their cost have awaked to 
know. There is as much security now as then — for there 
never was any, but the will of Him on whom we absolutely 
depend, and who has pledged himself to nothing but the 
daily provision for our daily need. 

By the habit of calling things ours, we have grown to 
be insensible of our dependence, we all set up for our- 
lielves — some exult over their much, and others despond 
over their little, and God is equally put out of the account 
by both. But indeed, indeed, we are under a strange 
delusion. The world is his, and he gives it to whom he 
pleases — and when he has given it, it is still his. They 
who have much and they who have little are Jn different 
case certainly for the present, but they are alike situated 
as it regards the future — the same petition is for both— - 
" day by day our daily bread." They come night and 
moroing: with the appointed words— roae with his pre- 
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sumptioDy another with his fears — one not feeling anj 
need to ask, the other not belieying that Us prayer v^ 
be answered. O heavenly Father, what hast thou been 
to nSf that we should bring to thee snch prayers as these? 
Every day hitherto upheld and fed by Uiee, we still re- 
fuse to trust thee for to-morrow, or madly presume that 
we can do without thee. 

But while these words set no limit to our confidence* 
they set a decided limit to our expectations aiid desires. 
We are authorised to ask and expect that o^r need wiH 
be supplied — and our need is that which custom niakes 
indispensable to the situation in which we are placed. 
The need of the nobleman is not the need of the peasant. 
He that has made the difference of situation and ap- 
pointed us each one to our own, knows what the differ- 
ence is, and fitly considers and duly provides for it. But 
is it this with which we are content ? Is it this which, if 
we have it, can satisfy us, and if we have it not, is the 
only ground of our anxiety? God has made no provi- 
sion for our pride, vanity, and ambition — ^for our self-in- 
dulgent habits, our earthly-mindedness, and too vehe- 
ment attachment to the things of lime and sense. The 
costly attire, the luxurious table, the splendid mansion, 
the caresses of the great, the deference of the little — all 
gifts of Heaven, to be received with gratitude if we have 
them — these are not the subjects of our prayer — ^we have 
no promise for them. And on lonfer ground than this, 
there U the impatience of necessary exertion, the shame 
of being thought as poor as we are, the smart of defeated 
rivalry, the envious struggle to compete with the more 
fortunate. Can we suppose that the God of holiness, who 
knows that we are dust and must return to dust, in whose 
sight we ate vile as sin and folly can make us, unyrorthy 
of the least of all his mercies, can we hope he will make 
provision for such bravery as this ? If such be the bread 
on which our greatness must be fed, if such be the indul* 
gence of which our pride has made a need, we do well to 
be anxioos*«^ur provision cannot be secured to uswi 
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hour without our Father^s aid, and he has never pjc^* 
mised to grant it. Let the words of our prayer re- 
prove us. Bread, the simplest, plainest fare that may 
suffice for the proprieties of our station, is all we are 
commanded to ask. 

. Some commentators on the Holy l^criptures are of 
opinion that this petitioh of the Lord's prayer is hot so 
much, or at least not so exclusively a petition for tern* 
poral good, as it appears. And we think there is much 
reason for the supposition. Man is a compound being ; 
besides this perishable body which needs the refreshment 
of material food, there is a spirit within us that requires 
far other sustenance, yet seems equally insufficient to its 
own support. And well we know that while the body is 
highly fed and richly provided, the spirit oftentimes 
languishes and sinks within us. Who amongst us knows 
not the hour when the richest abundance of external 
good can do nothing for us — when the heart sickens 
over the feast presented by the senses, and demands 
Home fitter aliment? 

They who know not God, seek in the world this fitter 
aliment, but they cannot find it How should they? 
The soul is spiritual and immortal, and cannot be fed on 
perishable good. The Christian has a resource— he 
knows where there are living waters and unearthly food. 
His Saviour's love, his Father's promises, his own im- 
mortal hopes, are the sweet sustenance of his drooping 
spirits. When earth disgusts and sickens, when conscious 
sin alarms and shames him— when his perturbed and im- 
prisoned spirit struggles for the freedom that it finds not, 
or the submission that it feels not — ^he knows, tfie Chris*' 
tian knows, there is a peace of God that passes under- 
standing, a joy that earth can neither give nor take awaj^ 
a spiritual aliment the spirit of God can alone impart 
But the well is deep, and he has nothing to draw with. 
What he received of it yesterday cannot suffice him for 
to-day ; what he receives to-day he cannot secure for to^ 
>inorrow. He wh^ Qrst awakened thofe fair hopes and 
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imparted that sweet comfort, can alone continue the sup* 
ply, more needful to him than the body's food : without 
it he forgets his God, mistrusts his Saviour, sinks under 
the pressure of repented sin, and loses his prospect of 
eternal bliss. What can he do other, what can he dp 
better, than in his daily prayer to ask the needful supply 
^f this his soul's provision? We know that they who 
have never tasted of this comfort or desired it, can at^ 
tach no such meaning to the words of their prayer — ^but 
the pious spirit takes joyful advantage of this probable 
construction, and whatever be implied in the words, asks 
it most earnestly in the spirit of his prayei^, 
^ Such and so extensive is the meaning of these few 
and simple words. They seem to ask little, but. thej 
do indeed ask all that a heaven-directed spirit n^d to 
wish for his short spjourn in this perishable world. He 
who goes a journey must be provided for the way; somq 
things are indispensable or at least commodious — but he 
needs not to be incumbered with all that would be de- 
sirable were he at rest and in his honie. We aire told of 
n^ariners, that when tempest-tost and in danger of sink- 
ings they lighten the yesel by throwing over-board all 
that they, have — however precious, however valued be- 
fore — ^retaining nothing but the food sufficient for their 
voyage. We are not called upon to do this for our^ 
selves. We know not for the most part, what dangers 
threaten us on our heavenward passage, or what posses* 
siqgs become too cumbrous to be .preserved with safety. 
But He who guides us knows. !Not limiting us to what 
is j^ec^ejssary, he will leave to us all that is safe; jbut if he 
loves us, he will not suffer us to perish for the sake of 
the poor freight that but impedes our course. If we 
were but as wise as the poorest mariner that ploughs the 
waters, we should be content to see all withdrawn, save 
t^at without which we cannot complete our course. 
OijLv wishes would be simple as our prayer : each day to 
1^ pjcoyided, as the circumstances of eaoh day might 
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Hap}ly and peaceful may be the bosom where this U 
ko. Otir Father in heaven never taught us to pray &m 
what he did not mean to grant. The lips of our Saviour 
himself dictated this prayer. Can there be a stronger 
pledge for its acceptance? Can there be a greater proof 
that our temporal as well as spiritual welfare is his espe* 
cial care? But if there is so much falseness in our 
hearts that we repeat it under an impression that we do 
not require his interference^ that things must take their 
naturid course without our prayers or with them, and 
that any contrivance or scheme of our own^ however 
futile, any earthly security, is a better trust than the 
word of Him to whom we address ourselves, indeed it is 
no wonder that we are not answered, that our minds are 
left to consume themselves with care, and our blesrii^ 
^either withdrawn from us, or converted into enemies 
that seduce us to our ruin. 
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CLASS lY.-— rT^TRAMDRIA— 4 8TAMBNS OF BQUAL 

JLBNGTH. 

OcjR fourth Class in Botany is termed Tetrandria, 
and is known by having four Stamina in each flower — the 
length of the Stamina being equal, sufficiently distin- 
guishes it from the Class Didynamia, which has also four 
Stamina, but two are longer than the others. Tetrandria 
is divided into four orders, determined as before by the 
number of Pistils in each flower, and termed, as usual, 
Monogynia, 1 Pistil— Digynia, 2 Pistihh— Trigynia, 8 
PlsOls-^Tetragynia, 4 Pistils. The native flowers of this 
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Class are not particdlarly beautiful — nor ia any way re- 
yutrkabiy distinguished : many of them very small and 
obscnre. 

Tetrandrm Monogynia, Class 4, Order 1, contaiBS a 
consideraUe number of plants, and those for the mosf 
part not uncommon. As differing most from those we 
have already drawn, and peculiar in its double Calix, we 
make choice of a Scabious for our example in this Class! 
And we would here observe, t^atwe must not allow the 
common English names to mislead us, as to the affinity 
that plants may bear to each other. Many of the flowers 
we call Scalnous, are of a very different Class from these, 
which are more properly called so, though not much unlike 
them, at first sight— the reason, we suppose, of their hav- 
ing derived the same vulgar appellation. We have al- 
ready observed that the compound flowers, those that 
have many Florets on one Receptacle, encircled by one 
common Calix, are of the Syngenesia tribe. But with- 
out examination and from first appearances, we might too 
hastily refer to that Class some plants contained in this, 
from the flowers being gathered into a head and sur- 
rounded by a common Calix. To prevent this mistake, 
and mark the difference, we propose to dissect a flower 
of this description. 

Plate V. — Growing almost every where in fields and 
pastures, and blooming during all the summer months, 
we have found a plant whose flowers are gathered into 
globular heads, of a delicate blue. Separating one flower 
from the group, we find it to contain four equal Stamens 
find. one Pistil, by which we know it to be Tetrandria 
Monogynia. We remark that under each head of flowers 
tb^re.is a C^lixof many leaves, surrounding the whole 
grQUp, termed botaoically the Common Calix, because 
Hbeloogs.to all the Florets, or small flowers, of the head. 
WlB find besides this, that each Floret has a Calix of its 
pwn, ten^ed.Jthe Proper CaUx, and containing the seed 
l^heii the flower. /alls.. All this agrees with^thd ,6enos 
S^pabiosa. Examining more particularly, we find the 
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Petal of each flower to be but one, though cleft or no^Scheli 
ioto four divisions, and those divisions 16 be of eqind 
size or nearly so, of a purplish-blue colour, sometimes 
almost white. At the base of each floret it has a small 
Calix of its own, four-cornered, with four shallow clefts^ 
£rioged with White hairs. There is within this Calix or 
jCup, a Nectary inclosing the Germen, armed with four 
pr five blackish bristles. Besides these appendages, each 
floret is furnished with a green spear-shaped florel-leaf, 
fippearing between the flowers while unblown, andtermi'- 
uated by a white bristle. . The Common Calix, as we be^ 
fore obseryed, surrounds all the florets together, and is 
of many leaves : the whole flower forming a beautiful 
blue head. The stem is rather slender and undivided—^ 
the leaves spear-egg shaped. From all these particular^ 
we conclude that we have found the Scabiosa Sucdisa, 
Pevil's-bit Scabious, of which we may be still more as* 
sured if we have the root, which has the appearance of 
having been bitten — a circumstance that gives bame to 
the plant — it having been formerly believed by the super- 
stitious vulgar, that the enemy of mankind had bitten 
the root to destroy its medicinal qualities. 

Something approaching to the Scabiosa in character is 
the Dipsacus, Teasel, one species of which is cultivated 
for the sake of the rough heads of the flowers, which be- 
ing armed with crooked awns, are used by manufacturera 
to raise the knap upon woollen cloths. 

In this Order, we have also the Viscum^ Misseltod, a 
very curious ever-green shrub, that never grows, nor can 
i,t, we believe, be made to growin the ground, but always 
takes root in the wood of some other tree, most fre** 
quently, though not exclusively, on the Apple-tree. It 
it therefore called a Parasitical plant, a name given to 
all those that infix their roots and draw their sustenance 
from, other plants. It has the male flowers on one plant, 
and the female on another, of a greenish whitQ, aud too 
peculiar to b^ mistaken if we meet with it. We are in- 
formed that this plant was held sacred by our ancestorsi 
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the leaves used as money, aud allowed to be gathered 
only by the Draids on certain days. 

The Urtica, Common Nettle, or as it is vulgarly called 
•Sting-nettle, is of this order. Examined with a micro- 
scope, the sting is curiously formed. The whole plant is 
set with bristles very finely pointed and hollow, with a 
hole at the point and a bag at the base. When touched 
the point goes through the skin of the finger, and the 
pressure forces up the poisonous fluid in the little bag, 
which entering the wound that the point has made, 
causes the pain we experience. 

Beside the above there is the Plantago, Plantain, 
which is of many kinds, but sufficiently resembling each 
other to be immediately recognized; and we are pro- 
bably all acquainted with the plant. 

The Galium, Bed-straw, or Groose-gprass, is very com- 
mon, of fifteen different species, many of them so obscure 
and so nearly resembling each other, aa to be very difi- 
cult to distinguish. The flowers are small, and the leaves 
growing in groups or whirls round the stems : most of 
them harsh and rough, so as to cling to every thing that 
touches them. 

The Eriocaulon, Pipe-wort, grows under water, the 
flowers in a head with a Common Calix. 

The Sherardia, little Madder, is a small obscure 
plant, very harsh and rough. 

The Asperula, Woodroof, is also small and beautifully 
delicate. One species is very aromatic. 

The Rubia, Wild Madder, is a prickly climbing plant, 
winding up the surface of rocks and among shrubs, 
fastening itself upon them by means of the prickles on 
the stems and on the ribs of its leaves. The root yields 
a valuable red colour. 

The Exacum, Least Gentian, is very small, and not 
properly termed Gentian^ having' no similanty with the 
Gentiana. 

The Littorella, Plantain Shorewood, is very much 
like a Plantain, but arranged as a separate Grenus, be* 
cause the Stamens and Pistils are in different flowers. 
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The Centunculus, Pimpernel CbaflT-weeJ, isthelctet 
of all our plants, being less than an inch in length. 

The Sanguisorba, Wild Burnet, is a large, woody 
plant, two or "three feet high, with mulberry-coloured- 
flowers. 

The Epim.edium, Barren*wort, is without stems, the 
roots creeping upon the soil. 

The Cornus, Dogberry or Cornel, is a tree, bearin|;' 
purple berries,. of which the leaves in autumn become of 
a bright red. 

The Parietaria, Pellitory of the Wall, is found grow- 
ing OQ old walls and rubbish, without any beauty or pe- 
culiarity to distinguish it unexamined. 

)The Hippophas, Sea Buckthorn, is a large shrub, of 
^hich the flowers come out before the leaves. 

The Alchemilla, Ladies' Mantle, has greenish flowers 
forming a kind of Umbel — that is, with many small flower- 
stalks growing from one point, and forming a flat, or con* 
vex surface of flowers at the top, like the Parsley. 

These are all the Genera contained in the flrst Order 
of the fourth Class. 

In Tetrandria Digynia we have the Betula, Birch-tree» 
with which we must all be acquainted, its fine branches 
and snow-white bark forming a most beautiful object in 
our landscape. The wood is tough and white, and used 
for making packing boxes. The leaves aflbrd a yellow 
dye. In northern countries they make hats and shoes 
of the bark, and cover their houses with it. There are 
three difierent species of Birch> but all much resembling 
each other. 

The Myrica, Gale or Dutch Myrtle, is a shrub-like 
plant, bearing flowers. in spikes that come out before the 
leaves. 

The BufTonia is so rare that it seems doubtful whether 
it is a native plant or not. 

The Cuscuta, Dodder, is a parasitical plant, without 
leaves, never taking root in the earth — ^but winding 
about, other plants, fixing its roots into their stalks, as 
we may frequently see it on heaths and in corn-fields. 
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In Tetrandria Trigynia there is but ose £figlish plant, 
the Buxus, Box-tree, with which we are well acqaaioted. 
We are informed that though very common with us, it is 
in the south of Europe reared in pots with as much care 
as we bestow on Myrtles. 

Tetrandria Tetragynia comprises the Ilex, Holly, the 
ornament of our winter hedges by its red berries and 
glossy leaves. It survives without injury the severest 
frosts and will grow in most situations. It is remarkable 
that the lower branches of this tree have the leaves with 
sharp thorns, defendmg them from the cattle that would 
feed on them : while those above the reach of depredators 
are without thorns. The wood is used for many purposes. 

The Potamogeton, Pond-weed, is a large tribe of 
water-plants, floating on the surface of ponds, ditches, 
and streams. 
- The Ruppia, Tassel-grass, very much resembles it. 

The Sagina, Pearl-wort, is a small white flower, some* 
thing in appearance like Chickweed. 

Class IV.-*T£TRANDRIA, 4 Stamens. 
Oboer 1 — MoNOGYNiA, 1 Pistil. 

Dipsacus ....Teasel 
Scabiosa .... Scabious 
Eriocaulon . . Pipe-wort 
Sherardia • . . .little Madder 
Asperula .... Woodroof 
Galium ,.•... Bed-straw 

Rubia Madder 

Littorella .... Shore-we^ 

Plantago .... Plantain 

Exacum ...... Gentian 

Centunculus ..Chaff-weed 
Sanguisorba . . Burnet 
Epimedium .... Barren-wort 

Comus Dog-berry 

Parietaria .... Pellitory 

Urtioa Nettle 

Viscum Missletoe 

Hippophe ....Buckthorn 
Alchenilla .... Ladies'-mantlt 
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Order 2. — Digynia, 2 Pistils. 

Buffonia ....Buffonia 

Be tula Birch 

Myrica Gale 

Cuscuta .... Dodder 

Order 3. — ^Trioynia, 3 Pistib. 

Buxus Bi)X-tree 

Order 4. — ^Tetragynia, 4 Pistils. 

Ilex Holly-tree 

Potamogeton .Pond-weed 

Ruppia Tassel-grass 

Sagiaa Pearl-wort 

(To be continued, J 



PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 

LESSON VI.— Plate 6. 

Our examples in Perspective Drawing have been 
hitherto of horizontal objects only — that is, of such as 
have one side parallel with our ground line, and the 
other receding at right angles. But we must be aware 
that there are very many objects in nature that are not 
80 placed — we may desire to draw objects of which both 
sides are receding at an angle more or less acute: stand* 
ing, as we should call it in common language, corner- 
ways or aslant before us. In perspective this is termed 
an Oblique object, and of such a one we now propose 
to give an example ; begging of our pupils particular at- 
tention to this lesson, which, well understood, will 
prevent all future difficulties with respect to this class 
of objects. 

We are obliged in this plate to contract the scale of 
our picture, in order to have one example of Oblique 
objects with all' the points on the paper — a thing difficult 
to accomplish in so small a space. We would recommend 
our pupils to practise the lesson on a^much larger scale. 

Plate VI. — It will be recollected we had in our first 
Tulefor preparing the paper, the vertical line (cj jdrawa 
from the point of station (bj, and a third point of dis- 
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taoce (P) marked od it, as far from the point of sight (£) 
as the other points of distance. The distance of these we 
know was equal to the whole length of the picture. Since 
our first plate we have taken no notice of this third point 
of distance, because we have not wanted it — ^but we must 
still consider it as there. It being the only one of the 
three that we now require, we have not marked the pther 
two — therefore caution our pupils against nustaking the 
new points for those to which they are accustomed. 

We have next to observe that an Oblique object may 
have a variety of positions— the two receding lines may 
form equal angles with the ground line, or one may be 
much more acute than the other. This is the greatest 
difficulty— because nothing can determine it but the 
position of the object itself, on which the eye must deter- 
mine: we will describe the best method we have found 
of assisting the eye in this. 

. Havings formed the square of our picture and made the 
usual lines, we proceed to erect the line (a)^ being the 
near corner of a box, (Fig. 1, J standing obliquely before 
US. Having chosen our point of sight in nature opposite 
to our eye, we must imagine a line traced through that 
point horizontally all the length of the landscape: it may 
be don^ by laying our pencil or ruler horizontally before 
the eye, and marking what objects in nature it passes 
through. From the lower point of the line (a) in nature 
we must lay our pencil or ruler so as to cover from our eye 
the line of the box (b), and we mu»t then mark at what 
point the pencil forms an angle, or touches the horizontal 
line we before traced on the landscape — this is the acci- 
dental vanishing point (h), to be placed as nearly as possi- 
ble in the same situation on the paper, as it falls in nature. 
From this line (h), draw a line (c) to the point of dis- 
tance (p), and from thence, exactly at a right angle with 
the line (c)^ draw the line (d) till it meets. somewhere 
the horizontal line(D), forming another accidental vanish- 
ing point at (H.) We have thus two new points, which 
we call Yaifishing Poiatsi because there a number of 
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]^aU61 lilies mil be found to Tamdh intp mei'--^Q|id 
jjUM^id^Qti^y be#aase tkey were not .laade ^t fii^t/bi|t 
were foiiod by the accid^Dlal psofUion of tlpe fib^^f^U* 
We are to use them instead of the point of sight, as me 

sbldl see Jbei^eafter. * 

But we wsintyet two other points, whicb mjist j^e.thus 
found. Place mte end of .yo»r compass^ on • the paint 
(h)» and pass the other from the point (f),. by the dotted 
.circular (ej, to tibke horizontal lini^t where it fprms the 
point (j), called the Accidental Point of Distance-^repf#t, 
the same process with the compasses ou the other ^sid^f 
and you will meet the corresponding point (i), th^ other 
accidental point of distance^ The two new poinfs (i i) 
are to be used instead of your original points of di&twce. 

We are aware /Our pupils loay find someUttle difficulty 
in the first arranging of these points: but a careful Qx*. 
amination of the plates with these directions, will, we 
hope, make it plain* The points once found, we have 
only to proceed as on all former occasions, using the new 
points instead of the old ones. . Thus, from each eod^^f 
the line (a), we draw lines (ffj both ways to the 
vanishing points (H h). In an •oblique object, it is ne* 
cessary we set oflF the dotted line (99^ both, ways, in 
such proportion as we suppose the i^eceding. sides of the 
box to bear to the height—- we have here made it equal, 
supposing bur box in all directions square* From the 
points (gg), we draw as usual the diagonals (i A J, to 
the accidental points of distance (i i) — meeting the rays 
iff)* they determine the perpendiculars ^ of the box, 
whence the remaining lines (i i) are readUyfound* 

Fig. 2 is a building in a similar situation, except that 
it is above the eye — and supposing it to be twice as long 
as it is wide, we set off the dotted line twice as far on 
the one side as on the other. ' This done, we proceed 
exactly as before. To avoid confusion we use the same 
points — but it by no means follows that two oblique ob- 
jects in a picture must have the same points. Unless in 
« row, or connected with each other, it is very tittle 

roh. %u H b I 
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likely that they should, as one may stand more or lesf 
aslant than the other to our eye: in which case fiasb 
points mast be found for the second object as for the 
first. 

It appears to us that the only difficulty in the above 
lesson is the finding of the first point (h). The direction 
we have given seems to us the most simple, and afibrding 
sufficient, though not entire exactness. 

But if the learner should find it insufficient, be must be 
supplied with something, (a double ruler would do,) by 
which to measure the angle subtended in nature by the 
line (b) with the ground (g), and preserve the same 
angle between (b) and (g) in the picture ; then drawing 
the line (b\ till it reached the horizontal (d). 

We hope our pupils will repeat their practice upon 
this rule till they become quite familiar with the processr. 
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THE LILY. 

A Lily tall and richly dress'd, 
And deck'd in colours bright and gay. 

The eye's delight^ the garden's pride, 

Had bloom'd through many a summer day. 

« 

In scorn of every humbler flower, 

Still gazing round her from her height, 

She marked the lowly Perwinkle 
Spreading its foliage at her feet* 

" What is the use," she proudly said» 
" Of that unseen, unsightly weed — 

•* Methinks our garden well might spare 
''The homely flower that none will heed. 

" Attracted by my brilliant hues, 
" Who sees it on its lowly bed ? 

" 0*ershadow*d by my spreading leaf, 
'* No sun-beam lights upon its head.*' 
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Twas thus she pleas'd, one sumii 
To pour contempt on all belo i 

And almost wondered why the s<: 
Would yield their meanness si 

But it befell, that ere the sun 
Arose again on that proud fio i 

The tempest rose, and with it c; 
The rstging wind and p€lting 

Expos'd to danger from its hei^ 
The hapless Lily bow'd its hf i 

The rude wind snapp'd the loft 
And laid it prostrate on its b i 

While sheltered and secure fron I 
The Perwinkle was blooming i 

Smiling serenely through the st 
That brought the boastful Li 

Ah! wherefore should a thing 
Expos'd to danger and to d( 

Express with such unseemly p 
Contempt for any thing ben< 

And why should wealth, and r 
In boasted greatness too se( i 

Too bold upon their sunny pa 
Despise the lowly and the { 

And why should learning, wit 
And intellect divinely wrou 

Scorn even folly for her want 
Of gifts themselves created 

Or elegance expend her scorr 
Upon the vulgar and the n ! 

Move worth it may be than h I 
And safer for their lowly m 

Contempt may surely ill becc 
A brow inscribed with mei 

A being moulded from the di 
And hasting thither whenc 
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One mho witbcut a price recehres 
All tluU he proudly calls his own — 

And that perhaps no longer his. 
Than till to-morrow's sun goes dowB. 

Bow down, bow down the lofty head. 
Victim of sorrow, sin, and death ! 

And own thy station all too low 
For any thing to be beneath. 
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DEUTERONOMY XXXIl. 20- 

On for a wise and serious mind. 

To ponder well the path I take^ 
Ere to eternity consigned, 

In hell or hearen I awake. 

Oh for a tme and living faith, 

To make the promises my owiv;. 
An ear to hear what Jesus saith. 

An eye to look to Christ alone* 

Oh for a spirit, one ivith thine, 
Thou meek and lowly Lamb of Go^: 

Wisdom, and strength, and grace diving 
To tread the path that Jesus trod. 

Thy spirit, O my Father^ give^ 
That faith y that serious ■Mod supply^ 

And let me to thy glory live, 
And let me to thy glory die. 

Then raise roe to the world above. 

And make thy praises my employ. 
Where all is light, and life, and love, ^ 

And righteousness, and peace, and joy. 

IOTA. 
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THE PRAYER^I. Com. xxx. 31. 

The heart thy searching eye approves. 

The humble, contrite heart that prays, 
That firmly tmsts and truly loves. 

And if^ith simplicity obejs ; 
The heart from evil cleansed and kept, 
Gi\e me, O L^rd, and tbea aceept. IOTA, 
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INVITATION TO THE LORD'S SUPPER. 

The table of your Lord is spread. 
Come and partake the liviDg bread: 
His own free grace the feast supplies^ 
The feast upon the sacrifice. 

By faith behold your dying friend, 
Come and your prophet*s_yoice attend ; 
He is your wisdom, he will shine. 
And guide you in his light divine. 

Come, and that full atonement view 
Your great High Priest has made for you ; 
In Christ your righteousness confide, 
For you he liy'dy for you he died. 

O come, your humble offering bring, 
And gladly own him for your king ; 
His spirit will the grace impart, 
To change and sanctify your heart. 

Complete Redemption he has wrought. 

Pardon and life for you he bought ; 

Believe, obey, and trust his word, 

But glory — only in your Lord. IOTA. 
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HYMN. 



Jesus, my hope, my only stay, 
Thou art the life, the truth, the way. 

On thee my soul is fix'd ; 
Make me as pure in heart, and free 
From envy, pride, and vanity. 

As saints who serve the Lord. 

Then let the world commend or blame, 
Jesus for ever is the same, 
' My friend, my all in all — 
The world has little charm for me, 
I keep in view eternity. 
Which brightens all my cares. 

H h 3 
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A pilgrim in this vale of tears, 
I travel on, devoid of feafs, 

For Christ 8 ny oi^y gnade^-^ 
Whatever befoUs me on the Wa/y 
Through grticei through iaithy I'U sing and praj, 

For God- he cannot err. 

M.R. 

« 
SONG, 
7o the tune of Whenfim ihaimUe,'' in the Natumal Mdedkh 

FovnLT I love to watch the silver beam> 

Pale OB the midnight waters sleeping'^ 
And mark the silent growing of the tide» 

Unbrokeh round the dark rocks creeping ; 
To listen if the ear may catch a sound, 

Upon the death-like silence breakings- 
Till fancy pictures all beside at rest. 

While I alone on earth am waking, 

Tis then that sorrow sinks to slumber too. 

With sighs no more the bosom heaving—- 
But as the wave the moon's unbroken beamy 

A smile of hope once more receiving : 
And stormy passion, blushing to be heard, 

When ocean's self in calm reposes, 
Leaves the still bosom tranquil as the tide, 

That the rude wind lib l&ore opposes. 
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REVIEW OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 

AND 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



An Abridgment of Blacistone's Commentaries on the 
Laws of England, in a Series of Letters from a 
Father to his Daughter, chiefly intended for the Use 
and Advancement of Female Education. By a Bar- 
rister at Law. — Price 5s, — London, Hatchard & Co. 

Disposed to say much in recommendation of this littie 
work, we find it difficult to say any thing better than 
the author has himself written in the first letter of the 
volume. We extract thence his reasons for writing, as 
exactly coinciding with our own reasons for recommend- 
ing it. There are some things with which those who 
study them at all should be thoroughly acquainted — 
but there are others in which it ts not desirable that 
women should be deeply read, and yet of which they 
should not be entirely ignorant. Of these things we 
consider the subject before us to be one : of the laws and 
constitution of their country they must frequently hear, 
and will sometimes speak; and we have not seklom bef&a 
startled by the absolute ignorance that is betrayed of 
eiren the import of terms made use of every day in oxdi- 
nary conversation. We should certainly reooxamend all 
ladies who have much leisure and read largely, to peruse 
Blackstone himself. But that cannot be expected or 
desired of the young. This little abridgment we strongly 
teoommBJii^ not merely to be read, but to be studied « 
considering it within the capacity of any one above fif- 
teen years of age, if not before. And if our reason 
for doinjg so be desired, it is fully and exactly expressed 
in the following introductory letter. 

'^Itis not unlikely^ that many persons vho faa^e never opened 
Blackstone*^ Commentaries on the Laws of England, will think that 
I am unreasonable in^reqnirhig a young lady to read a book, which 
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treats of a subject apparently uninteresting, and probably unintelli- 
^ble. Believe me, those who have formed this opinion have adopted 
It without sufficient consideration. If the nice distinctions which 
regulate the law of property, and all that various and complicated 
knowledge, which the longest life of our most illustrious lawyers has 
scarcely been able to attain ; if an acquaintance with all the Acts of 
Parliament which are annually passed, with the learned decisions of 
our Courts of Justice upon their construction ; if, in short, the line of 
education which those who study the law as a profession pursue, 
were the objects I had in view, in abridging these commentaries for 
your instruction, then indeed I should be wasting your time in an un- 
profitable pursuit; and I should in vain hope to afford you sudi 
amusement or advantage, as should repay either of us for our labour. 

^' Nothing, however, is farther from my intention : because, even if 
I succeeded, I should be enduing you with that species of knowledge, 
from which you would not derive any practical advantage; and I 
should be wasting in an unprofitable pursuit, that time which at best 
is seldom employed to the greatest benefit. I should moreover be 
making you a learned pedant in petticoats, which next to a mere fine 
lady, is the most insuperable of companions : and I should be draw- 
ing your attention away from those mstructive and feminine pursuits, 
which will fortify your mind, equally against the pleasures as against 
the miseries of life. 

** Whilst, therefore, I would avoid, in female education, the two 
extremes of pedantic learning, and of mere superficial accomplish- 
ments, I would wish you to adorn your mind with useful knowledge, 
and such literary acquirements, as will eventually render you a cheer- 
ful companion, and an accomplished woman. It was with this view 
that you have been instructed in the Latin language ; not to make 
you a Latin Scholar, but to improve your knowledge of your native 
tongue, and to give you that readiness and elegance in English, which 
can alone be obtained from the learned languages. 

'' It is for a similar purpose that I intend to send you, in a series 
of letters, so much of the Commentaries on the Laws of England, as. 
I think adapted to your understanding, as well as necessary to be 
known by every gentlewoman. I can safely pronounce, that with 
some exceptions, relating to professional and legal points, all the his- 
torical parts of the Laws of England are within the reach of any ca- 
pacity; and you will find, in the course of this correspondence, that 
most of those subjects which I shall explain to you in d^liulf will be 
recognised by you, as interwoven in the history of your country, and 
of which you have had already general ideas. 

'^'Fhe science to which I wish to introduce you, is that of the con- 
stitution of your country, founded upon those laws, which the virtue 
of our forefathers enacted for the public good, and which the wisdom 
of ages has sanctioned and approved. As the bonds of society be- 
come more intricate, new laws have been from time to time enacted ; 
new restrain tsj and new rules of action have been gradually laid 
down, till at last a body of laws has been slowly and imperceptibly 
compiled, which has become the support and ornament of this nappy 
kingdom. A competent knowledge of these laws is the proper ac- 
complishment of every gentleman and scholar, and is not only a 
useful^ but an essential part of a liberal and polite education. 
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'' It is the peculiftr exemption, aud, I may say, advantage, of the 
female sex, to be relieved of all those cares and anxieties of public 
life, vvhich begin with our earliest age, and end not but with the close 
of oar existence. You will never be called hpon to take a part in 
those awful responsibilities to which the juror, the magistrate, or the 
legislator are constantly liable; and even in those acts, relating to 
which the laws have laid down positive enactments, if you are not 
protected by the law itself from feeling the evils of your own impru- 
dence, you have a father, a brother, or a husband, to assist, advise, or 
control you. To you, therefore, a knowledge of the laws and con- 
8|itution of your country may not be so indispensably requisite; and 
you may pass through life, often without inconvenience, and generally 
without reproach, if you are ignorant of the constitution under which 
you live. But I need not impress upon you, that all knowledge must 
be advantageous, which renders you better informed, and improves 
your mind and your heart ; which affords materials for reflection, and 
opens an additional source of mental occupation and improvement* 
If, however, that knowledge is on a subject of every-day occurrenoe ; 
if it gives you an insight into those institutions, customs, and regula- 
tions whicn are constantly presenting themselves to your notice; if it 
explains satisfkctorily, what otherwise would be confused ; and ex- 
poses in gemiine simplicity, what otherwise would, be clothed iu dark- 
ness and mystery; then indeed you will have obtained an acquisition, 
'which viiW be an inexhaustible source of pleasure and profit, and the 
benefit of which will be felt in all tfie concerns of life ; I'c will toaeh 
you to be just to others, as you require justice yourself; to pity and 
assist your fellow-creatures ; to make allowances foir their failings ; 
and to thank God, that you are removed from those temptations and 
trials^ to which others, less fortunate than youraelfi are so often ex* 
posed, and so often fall miserable victims.'' 
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Children are taaght to He by example. Few persons 
of adult years are perhaps sufficiently sensible how soon 
children begin to understand the nature of those things 
which they see and hear, especially the nature of hu- 
man conduct. From this, as well as from other causes 
it frequently happens, that many things are done and 
said before very young children, which would not be 
done or said, if it were well understood that the children 
would clearly comprehend and regularly copy them. 
By this misapprehension, the members of a family, and 
unlmppily the parents also, are often induced to make 
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their children witnesses of palpable falsehoods, when 
they would not corrupt their children in this manner, 
were they aware that their conduct would thus become 
the means of corruption. Often these falsehoods are 
uttered in earnest — often they are uttered in jest. In 
both cases their influence is alike pernicious. 

The power of all example is great, especially of evil 
example ; but perhaps in no case greater than in that of 
fakehood. Here the falsehood is brought home to the 
child with an influence wholly peculiar. It is uttered 
by those whom he loves ; by those whom he venerates ; 
by those of whom he has never formed a disadvantageous 
suspicion. It is calmly and coolly told to others in his 
presence, without a doubt of its rectitude, and is at 
times accompanied by a direct explanation of the ad- 
vantages which are hoped from it. At other times, it is 
uttered in the zeal of dispute and the warmth of passion. 
At other times, a multitude of falsehoods are combined 
together in a marvellous story, and in many families, such 
stories form no small part of the domestic conversation. 
At other times still, and in instances innumerable, the 
private history of persons and families in the neighbour- 
hood furnishes an almost endless tissue of interwoven 
truth and falsehood, and constitutes the chief entertain- 
ment of the house. Families composed of sprightly 
members make also innumerable assertions in jest which 
are untrue ; which the child who hears them perceives 
to be untrue ; and for the falsehood of which he does not 
perceive the sport to be any justification. 

All these even very young children will usually dis- 
cern to be falsehoods. No person can wonder that they 
should be induced to adopt this conduct, when he re- 
members that it is set before them continually, in so 
many modes, by those who are so much the objects of 
affection and reverence, that children derive this turpi- 
tude, in very many instances, originaHy and chiefly from 
such an example, they themselves abundantly prove. 
The recisoQ which they almost always give, and first give, 
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for the commission of this crime, is, that others have 
done the same thing. 



L'oN se plaint que les romans troublent les tStes ; je ie 
crois bien. En montrant sans cesse k ceux qui lisent, les 
pr^tendus charmes d'un 6tat qui n'est pas le leur, iis les 
sMuisent, ils leur font prendre leur 6tat en d^dain, et en 
faire un ^change imaginaire contre celui qu'on leur fait 
aimer. Voulant fitre ce qu'on n'est pas, on parvient k se 
croire une autre chose que ce qu'on est, et voil^ com- 
ment on devient fou. Si les romans n'offroient k leurs 
lecteurs que des tableaux d'objets qui les environnent, 
que des devoirs qu'ils peuvent remplir, que des plaisirs 
de leur condition, les romans ne les rendroient pas fous, 
ila les rendroient sages, parce qu'ils les instruiroient en 
les int^ressant, et qu'en d6truisant les maximes fausses 
ct m^prisables des grandes socifet6s, ils les attacheroient 
k leur 6tat. A tons ces titres un roman, ^il est bien fait, 
au moins s'il est utile, doit 6tre sijQa6, hai, d6cri6 par les 
gens k la mode, comme un livre plat, extravagant, ridi- 
cule, et voil& comment la folie du monde est sagesse. 



SKETCHES OF CHARACTER.— No. II. 

Emma is a girl of very considerable talents, and capa- 
ble of making herself agreeable to all about her. But 
she has formed a most extraordinary habit of contra- 
diction, of which it is impossible to perceive the plea- 
sure or the motive. It may happen to all young ladies 
occasionally not to prefer what is desired of them : but 
what is so strange in poor Emma's case is, that it happens 
always. If she is requested by her friends to write, she 
has an immediate desire to draw, though it does not 
appear she had any such intention previously. If a 
book is proposed for her perusal, she has a great anxietv 
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to finish one she has begiui, though just before she vr93 
heard to complain that she hafl ho book to read. When 
desired to sit down she prefers standing — the moment 
she is bidden to rise, she becomes suddenly and insup- 
portably tired. She has no Ipve of walking except when 
it rains or is thought too cold for her; and has always 
something particular to do at home when it is thought 
proper she should go out. Whatever is to be done di- 
rectly she knows a better time for doing, and insists on 
d^rring it — ^whatever is proposed for the future, she 
teazes to foe allowed to do directly. It is impossible not 
to feel concern for this unhappy lady ; because no effort 
of kindness or indulgence can better her condition ; since 
she never Kkes any thing till it is forbidden, and ceases 
to like it as soon as it is conceded to her wishes. If 
any one but stirs the fire, Emma is too hot ; if any one 
but opens the door, Emma shivers with cold : and sddosi 
at table has she an appetite for any thing but that wUeh 
she is advised tiot to eat. Whatever is said, Ettma 
contradicts it-<^not because she thinks it wrong, but 
merely because it has been said. Had the exact oppo- 
site been asserted, she would have contradicted that teo. 
Emma has tutherto been a troublesome and peevish 
child : she is going on fast to be a captious and dis- 
agreeable woman. 
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